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The Essays 


The Sarai-CSDS Fellowship Programme: 
An Overview and Introduction 
Shuddhabrata Sengupta 


The Sarai Programme at the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
(henceforth, Sarai) will amplete its eighth year in February 2008. For the 
last almost eight years, Sarai, as patcdits commitment towards the enrich - 
ment of the pblic life of intellectiwal activity in India, has amsistently sup - 
ported independent research projects and inter-disciplinary practice initia - 
tives all over the comtry. These projects, undertaken by a diverse body of 
researchers and practitimers in Fnglish and Hindi, cmstitute a growing 
body of work that has emerged under the aegis of the Sarai-CSDS pro- 
gramme of fellowships for independent researchers and practitimers. Ti 
date, this has translated into more than three hundred foundational grants 
to independent research and practice projects located in more than twen- 
ty cities across India. These projects are best seen, not as a set of finished 
undertakings, but as an array of working qestims) = stil e@xlvirg, still 
walking the streets of different cities, still pushing the borxaries of dis- 
plines, still shaping the forms amd methods of diverse creative practices. 
This book is an attempt to introduce this programme to a wider public. 


Key Characteristics: Publicness-Multi-Sited Architecture - Diversity - 
Endurance 


The Sarai Fellowship Progranme and its allied activities are a regomse 
to the inter-related crises of the enclosure of knowledge and creativity 
within institutional settings, the isolation of researchers and practitioers, 
and the dif ficulties that exist in tems of access to support, sources anda 
discursive community. Most crucially, the fellowship programme privileges 
the bridging of the distances that exist between intellectual activity ad 
research on the oe hand, creative practices on the other, and the gap 
between both of these and a wider public. 


The programme s innovatico omsists in putting in place a pblic architec - 
ture for the production, circulation and exchange of knowledge through a 
carbination of physical and virtual encounters hosted by Sarai. The pub- 
lic architecture of knowledge generated by the fellowship programe 
invites and invokes a discursive and creative community into being, pro- 
vides it with tools awd plat foms for the piblic artiailatim of its knowledge 
through electroic discussion lists, publication and public events, and cre - 
ates a publicly accessible repository - a commons of discourse and cre- 
ative resources - by generating an com archive (the coposite of an 
enclosed site that prevents access to knowledge, either through intellec - 
tual property safeguards, or disciplinary barriers, or both) that indexes and 
renders the results of the research activities and creative processes 
enabled by the progranme. 
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Furthermore, this architecture, by virtue of its enduring, networked, mlti- 
Sited character, decentralises and democratises the production and circu - 
lation of knowledge, dissolves hierarchies based on location (in metropol - 
tLan institutions and universities) and disciplinary boundaries, and enables 
a communicative matrix between researchers and practitioners located at 
the centres and peripheries of intellechal ad ailtural life in Ima. It also 
brings into being a public dialogue that is not mly episodic, but also me 
that can find qooortumities for maturing over a log duratim throgh a 
publicly generated archive of discussion, debate and reflective practices. 
The fellowship holders of tamorrow have an additicoal opportunity, 
through the enduring nature of the programme, to reflect m@m the work of 
fellowship holders of today and yesterday. In this way, the architecture of 
the programme enables a series of conversations across time, between 
practices and between different sites and situations of the productim of 
knowledge and culture. 


The Mix: Research, Creative Practice, Dialogue, Community 


Research and Practice: The Sarai fellowships value and recognise a unique 
mx Of rigorously academic research, sustained theoretical reflectim ad 
the pursuit of eclectic, independent and creative impulses that motivate 
practitimers. It is this mx that gives the programme _ its unique character. 


Space for Critical Dialogue: This mix also generates a very special caomu- 
mity of researchers, scholars and practitioners who engage each other in 
sustained dialogue through lively debate, partiailarly m disassim lists 
hosted on the Sarai website. Over the years, this dynamic dialogic oomu- 
nity, which as has becore an integral part of Gai s growing constituency 
has helped create a new, refreshingly critical goace for discourse and reflec - 
tion through a cobinatim of cmline aw offline e@xcomters, which are 
worked into the design of the activities of the fellowship programe. 


Unique Discursive Commmnity: Such a discursive commmnity, unique and 
unprecedented in its dynamism, and in the range of issues that it is pre- 
pared to address, would have been unimaginable in the present context 
in India without the presence of the Sarai Fellowship Programme. 


A Journey into Serious Scholarship, Outside the Ivory Tower 


In more specific terms, the Sarai-CSDS fellowship programme has been 
recognised as a piqesring and highly successful initiative in the field of 
sugport for independent, interdisciplinary intellectual and creative work in 
India. It has been cited as a jammey into serious scholarship without the 
ideological baggage and the professional rules of academia... , asa 
space for ...engaging in academic creation without remaining in the ivory 
tower of specialists that is academia in our present times... , and as a&m ini - 
tative particularly suited to the myriad, hidden forms that give shape to 
everyday lives in the multifarious, teeming throbbing reality of amtempo- 
rary India where gmall urban spaces contain accretions of thousands of 
sub cultures of all wes ( Studying Anything That you Like, Mid Ley, 
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August 26, 2005). 

Partha Chatterjee, writing in Social Science Research Capacity in South 
Asia: A Report cammissioned by the Social Science Research Council, 
New York, says, Sarai began as an attempt to go beyond the academy in 
trying to uMerstand and respond to the challenges of the new media, par - 
ticularly the intemet and other computer-based media. The programme 
seeks to bring together media professionals, academics, and cammnity 
activists to explore the possibilities of exploiting the new media for further - 
ing democratic politics in urban spaces. It also seeks to produce and sup - 
port solid academic research on media history and to undertake archiv - 
ing projects to collect materials in this area. 


Diversity and Criticality 


Emerging Areas of Research: The programme has acquired a reputation, 
particularly arongst younger scholars and researchers, of an initiative 
especially suited to the seeding of work in ererging areas, out-of-the-box 
projects and ideas, as generating a omtext that is friendly awd hogpitable 
to the asking of dif ficult questims, the articulatio of marginalised experi - 
ences and reflection om omtentious contemporary realities. 


Inside/Out side the Mainstream: The fellowships are viewed as providing 
a crucial element of support particularly to younger scholars amd practi - 
timers erbarking on innovative projects, especially, but mt mly in mi - 
versities, institutims and sites aitside the academic mainstream and the 
circuit of metropolitan cities. The ogportunity to produce work for the fel - 
lowships in Fnglish as well as in Hindi also ensures a rich mix of 
social backgrounds. 


Design for Diversity: The design of the kind of areas and themes that the 
fellowships of fer sugsort for, which the Mid Day report calls the multifari - 
ous, teeming, throbbing reality of amtenporary India also ensures a high 
degree of plurality and the spectrum of successful applicants ats across 
every indicator of social diversity. This is evident if we omsider in sare 
detail, the diversity erbodied in the themes of the successful projects and 
the identity of the fellowship holders themselves. 


Women: The breakdown of successful projects demonstrates an excel - 
lent gender ratio for the Indian amtext - 45% of the successful agolicants 
are women. 


Non-Metropolitan Spaces: Gall towns are well-represented here and 
almost 20% of successful projects come from outside the four main 
metropolitan cities. 


Minorities and Disadvantaged Groups: We have a substantial number of 
fellows from religious minorities, Dalits, ethnic minorities and other disad - 
vantaged groups This is not because of a tokeism of inclusim, but 
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because applicants from minority and disadvantaged backgrounds see 
the Sarai Fellowships as a safe, nm-patrmising and hogpitable omtext 
for the pursuit of their enquiries, without any pressure or exectatim to 
conform to either a majoritarian, culturally dominant and hierarchical cm - 
caption of identity, or a universalising tendency to deny dif ference, or the 
pressure to af fect an intellectual or cultural performance of the self sinply 
in tems of minority reoresentatio. 


Situations of Conflict: Projects supported by the fellowships include those 
that are embedded in the difficult ooditims of Jammu and Kashmir and 
the North Faster States of India where endemic coflict and violence 
have severely af fected intellectual avd ailtural life. 


Queer Applicants and Themes: The fellowships have also omsistently 
supported work by queer scholars, activists and practitimers. 


Hindi Fellowships A large number of proposals are submitted in Hindi, 
and more than sixty projects have been successfully campleted in Hindi. 
The fellowship programme has also generated an active online communi - 
ty in Hird. 


Discbility: The Sarai fellowships are unique in having supported work by 
disabled scholars and practitioners, not only because they were disabled, 
but because the areas that they were working in, deserved support. 


Camitment to Criticality and Creativity: 
While the fellowships have maintained a omsistently high degree of social 
diversity, the commitment to diversity has not required any compromise 
with the quality of work and enquiry. 


An emphasis on innovative methods of doing research and on deepening 
the intellectual content of creative cultural practice has led both to new 
approaches to the generation of knowledge and a higher degree of risk- 
taking. The dialogic character of encounters between fellows, and 
between fellows and Sarai, has ensured a high degree of critical resom- 
Siveness. Affirmation, within the framework of the fellowship, from peers is 
accompanied by a robustness of questioning, feedback and debate which 
takes place within an ethos of intellectual hogpitdlity. Gre is taken, espe - 
cially co the part of the custodians of this dialogic process at Sarai, to 
ensure that this process does not degenerate into an inquisitional mode 
of functicning, competitive cme-ugmanship, intellectual exhibitionism or 
Jasting for its own sake. This encourages fellows to develop a critical atti - 
tude towards their own enquiry, and to sharpen the edge of the questions 
that they ask in the course of their project without feeling threatened by 
the necessity of having to do so. The fellows who make use of this oppor - 
tunity find that they are enabled through this process to refine, decom 
and extend their enquiries and creative processes. The challenge to find 
engaging methods of presentation and public renditim also ensures that 
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researchers and scholars are motivated to think in creative ways. 
Conversely, creative practitimers find it possible to raise the intellectial 
bar of the processes that they undertake because of the high level of dis - 
cussion and debate that takes place during the duraticn of the fellowship. 


While the fellowships have maintained a omsistently high degree of social 
diversity, the commitment to diversity has not required any compromise 
with the quality of work and enquiry. Rather, a high degree of diversity has 
brought with it an intense criticality and has qoened up coportunities for 
tackling dif ficult questims, and venturing into risky terrain within a amtext 
that is hogoit able to the artiadatim of dif ference. The support provided by 
the fellowships goes a long way in helping researchers and practitimers 
produce a body of work that can the attract the attentim it deserves, 
either through publication and production qgoortunities, or through further 
assistance for research from more established grant making bodies. 


The Sarai fellowships thus functim as an incubator, @talyst and labora - 
tory for new amd original work in a variety of areas. 


The Fellowship Programme’s Impact on the Cultural/Intellectual 
Scene in India 


Sarat s impact cm the intellectual ad creative some in India propelled by 
the fellowship programme and allied activities has been both deep and 
sustained. Issues suchas the Public Dein, Intellectual Property add its 
Cities , Technology and its Giltures, Politicsof Infometim, Ameillace 
and Censorship and the transformation of urban spaces, which were either 
marginal or low a the agenda of discourse in the intellectual milieu have 
become fairly significant as a result of the programme g in-house research 
as well as th activities of a wicely distributed network of researchers 
emebled by it. Sarai gs commitment to FLOSS (free, libre and open source 
sof tware), which has taken the form of a pioneering category of FLOSS fel - 
lowships has led to creative and multi-functional sof tware projects and a 
wider public acogotance of altermatives to rigid intellectual property as the 
only model for aultural productio, at least in Inia. 


A new interdisciplinary ethic of practice has become much more signifi - 
cant as a result of Sarai s distributed research network. There has been a 
modest increase in the level of publicly available support for indesendent 
artistic and research projects through fellowships, as the Sarai fellowships 
model has found takers in the case of other initiatives and organisatios 
working within the South Asian context. Further, the support extended by 
Sarai through fellowships and residencies to practitimers and collabora - 
tive partnerships with the Sarai Media Lab have brought forth dividends. 
These have been in tems of an increased intematicnal visibility for am- 
temporary art from South Asia, as well as the erergence (within the 
Indian context) of new forms such as the graphic novel, media installa - 
tims, somdart, tactical media forms, and collaborations between artists 
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media practitioers and sof tware programmers. 
The Sarai-CSDS Fellowship Programme: Context, Background, 
Reasons 


Qne of the motivaticns behind the initiatico of Sarai lay in our understand - 
ing that the climate of higher education and research in India, partiaiarly 
with reference to Urban Studies, Media Studies (including Cinema & 
Televisim Studies, New Media Studies and Jomnalism) Architecture, 
Contemporary Art and Pooular Culture was severely handicapped by the 
traditional disciplinary framework of the prevailing academic ethos in uni - 
versities, research centres and institutions of higher leaming. We were dis - 
satisfied with the restrictive modes of conceptualisaticn and practice then 
prevalent within the universities and the media; ve felt a general unease 
at the stagnation underlying the absence of a critical public alture. 


Our challenge (and desire) was to link this range of conceptual concems 
to the collaborative visio of creating a lively piblic goace where research, 
media practice and activism could flow into and sustain each other, ad 
for this visio to carry the amtimal potential of epansion and emulation 
into self-sustaining networks beyond us. 


Cross-Disciplinarity and the Construction of a Public Architecture of 
Knowledge 


The starting point for the building of the fellowship programme s network 
is Sai s central cmcem to stimlate dialogue across disciplines. 
Conventionally, this is understood as a productive dialogue across aca - 
demic specialties. This remains ce of our aims too: without naively trying 
to collapse the boundaries between disciplines, we wish to encourage the 
prcbing of their limits and their ability to ask new questims frmm other 
frames of engagement. However, we have also tried to take this further by 
bringing together different styles of engagement with an even greater vari - 
ety of actors in the omtenporary world - this is what we would call the dia- 
logue of the researcher and the practitimer. This is an ererging trend, 
camon to many alternative and independent initiatives across the world, 
where it is no lower strange to find, as a preliminary eample, trained 
academics as producers at art festivals and artists engaged in critical dis - 
cussions at academic conventions. Furthenrore, this talk across bound- 
aries is also an important, and distinctive, feature of the new media. 


New Forms of Public Knowledge 


Sarai has begun to take this further by drawing into this discussim a wide 
range of both professicnals and enthusiasts (apart from researchers, intel - 
lecuwals and artists), inchding activists, lawyers, muirses, software pro- 
grammers, bank employees, designers and cartoonists, who are allowed 
to be both the subjects as well as the producers of knowledge in the pub- 
lic darain. In other words, we mean to encourage not just public intellec- 
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tuals , who might be fommlly-trained scholars wishing to find and create 
more publicly accessible forms and platforms for their research, but a 
much wider architecture of public knowledge which is created and critical - 
ly exeaged with by its om subjects. In this shee, thooht itself 
becames a vital category of action - rather than importing develoomntd 
models that seek to improve the quality of livelihoods cn behalf of margin - 
alised pooulatioms, ve believe in also fostering reflectim and creative 
intellectual input in a no-inmposing but nm-patrmising way directly fron 
the marginalised. Towards this end, Sarai s early insistence that the proj - 
ects under the fellowship programme may be undertaken in both Hindi 
and Fnglish, and itswvital, wider, oomtinuing programme of cross-transila - 
tion, has helped to address educational hierarchies and boundaries, 
especially in the Northem Indian ootext. 


The hospitality that the programme offers to a wide range of backgrounds 
and experiences has meant that some people have availed of opportuni - 
ties to amsolidate their practices and disciplinary positims even as oth- 
ers have made full use of the intellectual and creative liberty that the pro - 
gramme offers to strike out into new territories and eplore new forms of 
practice and research for themselves. This has resulted in a combinatim 
of thorough and grounded projects along with activities awd initiatives that 
are more experimental, that erbrace risks and are not insecure about 
having to be imovative. Academics have undertaken creative projects 
Artists have enjoyed getting to grips with archives and research process - 
es. Fellows from activist backgrounds have been able to go beyond sim- 
ple polemic to significantly desoen their understanding of the issues they 
are working co. A mmber of fellowship projects have gone on to achieve 
a public life of their onn beyond the framework of Sarai. 


Highlights of the Fellowship Programme Until Now 


As of now, several Sarai research grants are feeding into widely-received 
films, books, academic articles and art projects. It is possible to gt a 
sense of the range of areas that are being addressed if we undertake 
even a cursory survey of just sare of the projects that have achieved 
maturity over the years. They include - an exhibitim of the photographic 
idion of street digital photo studios by curator Nancy Adajania, documen - 
tation and develooment of fonts and typefaces through studying urban 
Signage by Vishal Rawlley, a documentary film om women boxers by 
Pankaj Rishi Kumar, India s first graphic novel by Samath Banerjee, 
studies in law and sewality by Arvind Narrain, monographs on Dalit cul - 
tural history by Sharmila Rege, photographic documentation projects and 
ethnographies related to Cinema spaces by Shahid Datawalla, Zubin 
Pastakia, Mamta Mantri and Madhavi Tangella, a perfommance oriented 
feminist art work by Jasmeen Patheja, free software for the mlire colla- 
tion of news reports from newspapers by Subramanian Sastry, com 
source localisation of computer software in Indian languages by G. 
Karunakar, a play by Ram Ganesh Kamatham, non-fiction writing by 
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Aman Sethi on the experiences of the urban labouring poor, historical 
studies of the literature of partitim in Bengal by Debjani Senonta 
restoratim and cataloguing of rere early recodings of Hindustan 
Classical Music by Sanjay Ghosh, archival collections of cinema posters 
by Madhuja Mukherjee, a collectim of Islamic calendar art by Yousuf 
Saeed, studies of popular vermacular crime fictim by De kal 
Mukhopadhyay, oral history recordings of lives within the left by Taran 
Khan, musicological studies of the music of the Indian People s Theatre 
Association by Sumangala Damodaran and urban ethnography research 
blogs by Zainab Bawa. A mmber of projects have looked at the world of 
childhood, the experiences of women in urban spaces, questions of sex - 
vality, histories of omflict and many neglected and marginal spaces of 
everyday life in small towns and suburban contexts. Several of these proj - 
ects, and many more have been introduced and highlighted in this book. 


Ex-fellows who had been previously isolated in their practice and interests 
have been able to both benefit from and build ™ various overlapping net - 
works, in India and abroad; many have continued to dialogue with each 
other and to mentor, encourage and invite new applicants and fellowship 
recipient s 


In many cases, the omfidence acquired as a result of working for the fel - 
lowship programme has been a tuming point in the career of young schol - 
ars and practitimers, particularly fron non-metropolitan backgrounds. 


Evolution and Growth 


The fellowship programme has been able to develop, reflect om, and sta- 
bilise a strong working process design for advertisement, selection, feed- 
back, and final presentation through workshops All these aspects are now 
working smoothly; in addition, the emphasis right from our call for propos - 
als has been that fellows collect a variety of materials for our archive, at 
a bare minimum. As a result of this, each year, we have received fascinat - 
ing and exciting material in a variety of fommats for our burgeming archive. 
This material is now available to future researchers who may wish to build 
mit, or ue it as a starting point for further investigatim avd alysis. 


Conclusion: Formal Innovation/ Public Rendition 


W e have repeatedly argued that a dynamic public culture of research and 
creativity can cnly be fostered in a climate of infinite possibility ad 
engagement, and an emphasis on how a variety of research modes and 
forms of public rendition can be made to gpeak through, against, and with 
each other. Sarai fellows have been encouraged to experiment with a vari - 
ety of forms of presentation in the spirit of adventure avd eploratim. This 
has endowed the programmatic aspects of the Sarai-CSDS fellowships 
with a uniquely creative persoality. We are recognised as being the sort 
of goace that especially supports creative and out-of-the-box intellectual 
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activity and maintains, at the same time, a deep commitment to the idea 
of the publimess of intellectual life amd task of darocratisaticn of cultural 
activity. We are seen as being a space for initiatives and processes that 
are disceming without being elitist, democratic without being populist, and 
critical without being pedantic. 


We are eager to see wat directim is take by the initiatives that heave 
been seeded by this programme. We are acutely avere that arrently, 
intellectual and aultural activity in South Asia desperately needs a climate 
of autonomy, a thid goace that is free from the seductims of the market 
as well as from the blandishrents of the state. 


The Sarai Fellowship program, located within the capacious intellectial 
space provided by CSDS, has oly been able to scratch the surface in 
tems of the multitude of interesting ide s and projects that are out there, 
that need support , encouragement, a critical discursive comunity, iret - 
tutional anchorage and amerete solidarities of practice. This requires the 
patient building of a space and a network that is hospitable and generous 
towards research, independent artistic activity, and media practices - that 
can be carried cut in a variety of languages, and in diverse omtexts, dll 
over India and South Asia. We know that such a space can my be built 
with civic support that emerges out of a geeral, public commitment 
towards the independence and criticality of cmtemporary culture. We 
hope that this book, by pointing towards the possibilities qoened out even 
by a modest structure of support towards such activity, can act as an invi - 
tation to everyone concerned with the state of intellectal life ad altural 
practice in India, amd in South Asia, to ome forward and initiate many 
other such networks of possibility. We also hope that our programme finds 
all the sugport awd critical solidarity that it needs to carry itself into tte 
fubre. 
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dara Ue aera Siz Az} era 

cfaratet 

aaratad arava sfrar aT aga AT HA ae ALT HBA Bl Agd AST 
feear eva-ahaat ar afer force 4, SAT ae, Aera &. TAH AAA TAT ite 
aet qat 2 Get fre TH ada aftarfeat & fro art ara Shea ZT 
AT SATA, ATH Hara aa, Be aares-vlae J aga-yarfea * fore 
shat wre vat. We ae farses @ fH cravat Ht Geara a zaterm ge fH 
aare ferat Heal ATITS AS AAT FH ANT HT BTA ATA aH BL AH, AT AT 
at carat earaaaz stag 2 x feet H aeataret aera at Stara SrH-atT 
2005 4 ye at wat, eats saa vet afrate wT are afew oire- 
waaitet Tost Ae We ae Aal AT. BITE Horley HT ag WAT 
eaters Wal Saat BT ATH AAMT AT, Ha WH THT Bl Beal TAT 
SHIM We Tal Aaa A. WH Bee TAC H Teale Fal Slay AT. Fe We YT 
ATH Wire HT BleT-AT ST FET, Te UT aera AT, War eafere at fH Ae ae 
TA HEAT AMAT AMATAT AT ATA Tt A, ferara We three Tae fore set 
ar, fa ary fora cate ar aes aot even Het, feedt Hoe Perdt-qerct 
ferat at cater arear aot are HOST YX AHA ST ATOM. |e ALT Ft 
FaAATSS AT ATATAT leer BI BTA TAT Mire TW STAT AT. TT AMT FH Fale 
aaaree Have AT THAT At, Afery-feres AT STH-AAT HT WH ATA AT ATS 
Aaeat Hl Aalfaa Fe, Tal Aas HT AHA AT. STH afar UH AAaTT 
adam aati afseranne drat 2, faa art wa are area ara 
frare aad 2, seat vat Farett orate quae deat F fee a aT THT 
Z, free fore afrate St oat cats Z. TC. 


Sara FS ST HATA ST ATH ATS, APT Ha ATTA ATST-ATT Sect 
4 ahr we Z, at aa He feral Aaa ATT @, We ZaHlaa F AE THe 
qatar Aathaat F aes aT S, HHT Gey Here Tal SM S, We Aa Fl ATT 
ae @ fe et aatheat % eet Ger HT Stra Ae Ht Ara aepha Ft AeA TAT 
4 Far HM Z, He aaeAT HTH FZ. Ale Fe Ahr arS-foy ire TATA HT AAT 
a, ae ward St A area Het fore atte sara Br Aare BT, aredia 
araT saareet at facradt area at wracares We afrars H aca 
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fee ATTA FRAT STAT TAT Ht Sarre St, aT fae Ye Seat BT Ma 
warat F aratafea wer ar, a7 fee arora Bet tet Baar aT S-ie 
art at Aten, fread aera H ar Alefa at S - A a aga aa as OH 
eaaaat arafes ware ter @, ae eefaree att area agar Wa aT 
ana SAH seereq F. 

ATTA THe HATA AATATAT BT ATA Hees Blex Z, We ATH aa- 
FATT SAAT BT AMT AMT HT AAT %, WL Ag Gle Aa-TH-A-Aa Weal Hr 
A ANT TH AST Saray. AT ATI F Bre aaarat ar fefsea atfes afar 
wa At HFA Atyeaat H ATA A aeal @. Tat Gare A fea Brae as 
gefara sire A ava ara aaa war @, fae qaare F ST A 
HeITHe AF, Ae sate Het efastae Ararera J te ee F TIM Me AGT 
arfaat & frerat feedt carter aT arrestor BT TA AA AeT Feat 
@ - tf 4 at ea oe aa fora feedt F cata aa at cada faa 
aT Haat Tard Hl Ss. SA AAarhaH aH H agate afar + Arar ar 
Taq HAT UT AATATA Beat Fava Aare fu z - ae ae feast 
art sat ait fe arte Fa F saarrhaz, a aqare fae F 
ofrarea greqie. a TA TST BT TAT A AST TNT %, HAT BIT FH WATT F 
Trae Herr a feedt ferrs ar ar. AfrarS Art H ATs aT FT YT Healt Mt 
aA TAT - HAUT F Hee TH, Taare rae fatae oh site rhea 
oar feet fafatifeor ste tfeararit ae -— ue yo faafaer 2% oT 
ear F ara-ara aa sofas at Mt Heat area @, facea ferst at 
aaa a HATA AAT Bl ALE. 

Wel Fe eaed-faeqa-fafae aera @ MT ATA Fer Fe, fers Aree aT 
Tea-Harea-AATs THT AT ATs Sl THA TATA STAHL STATA STH 
at Bl Tae Tac Z, eA AAs Tae & aaa At Magha A Berar 
wa afes Wat Hey - F AfsarS Br Seca Ales He - TT HA-HaT 
ara & fh GA SA Ie ATT &, We Ae ST Aga aT Aaa AT ATT AT - 
sae Tiras Tadh TA AT z. 

Sara HATA Herreary Hr - STF So Hara HT - Ae THAT fevar frets 
Tega Tal ze. AT aa Sara Hr way. Te Had | a, Afar Ae TS, 
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wat fra ot ae 
AETE HTeRT 


ASTATATA SHATA-U-HA Sea H Ae FH AA Fe AearaH Ae Ae ATH 
WAT SA Hea A TAT Ae. A areas Bt fara Ve Os fees SATA aT 
at Aas HT TST AT. FATAT ATTA afar Her H fore Ay SaraHt fears Tet 
ae ag Arad er ees te aT fH ae femal Tea fart saz eat eM 
fe Gare H Aeost F ATs At Hera Hl Haves are FHarat Hl Het F aeat 
wel. Prem sara Bt TATA aT ST HTT Fel Ss faa AE Bara Ae 
Wet H PTT TNT. ATA-a Aes aT Aa TAH ae H Aare site fare 
H fear, ant & aresta wear ter, afar ara Het art aedt Tax set ar 
Tal AT. THT OH TAHTe Blea AT At Ae Herrera H fore areared TATA Ft 
aae at. Ht et aad eu aera ar fever ar fH wet wre aed EU AT 
fren at Tae St Seat. wa Lert aT saver aT Ae fear H feat art FH 
fe mae Sa reat FA fare HT aera STRATA Hh Aaa HT UH Ala 
frrpet are, afar F SaTe-AT AT. 


E-st F oa Herhrat at aerett efor H sacar war, Saar APaa Her HT 
ART SATA TEA STAT WAT. F AeA AAT a A ATA TA HF fare Are zt 
at ae oat oreaghe % achat az F efear dexter Fez A ca faar 
Ot UF area-Tastr HT HT Atat fRer at Aa ara seat a ws te 
THAT Ae fey STU, STRATA S HT AE Vee AAA Gs Ae WAT. Ta a 
AT TH SKA SH ATH MT Sl AH | - SAT HA HH MAA A aT 
ara far ae art at wre aat at aft 2. fren a wet at aa oe tT 
amar & fe sears ward ea. F wH WaT green FMT ATT FH Het 
AAA FATA HHA SAT 2 - A HEA HE frwera Z sie afar FH ae siz 
HC TAC z. 

terfere & arfax H aett weqhe & ate ae Aa aes BHF areas FT 


qerae-aT wae Aaa fear. SAT HAT F Stet Tatas 58 Heal F 
frat + fret eo F ae are oo fee: ee a GII-seq ara fet, HE A 
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arg ae % rate oe, at ara art a Aaa ae feara, 4 arto BS: 
wet F ex Hear F Sra Aaa Ht ArreaS STH Bhat Ve Gy: Tike Het 
are Fare We AT. AIT TT-ST she Fre H ae oetH Tt at fafaerar 
aaa F eters arett at. 


eat gy rf aerate ata free arec, Tee e 
a atettyar arr 8, at aval afsara-ata-qea-wer at afar A aes 
TATA FATA, AT HE Fada aI We aa Herat Ft F. HE facaTyT 
FAT aT HTS SAAC, ASAATATS AT YT A, HS Sarrares F AT HE Brae, AT 
age 4. gaat Ft Ade Ie At Pe-qeT AAT AT, SA ATT HH-A-T 
ars arTt + ara ary feeat F fear ar. 


At are sae are fers ae faeat ar ara at fase aT. WH ae A ATAU 
arat & UtttrHeoy at ofwaT ae ara fear ar, eae AF AhyeT atettqe 
ferrar & atta-frator at ofear az, at ahat a feet aera area at 
ATHMTATATAT Ht AT. TT aH eH fo T areT ard H eat feeare ST F Ta FH 
ale H aT H ATA-ATA Mae ATA Hl 1907 Bl UH fatten TarHe Hehe 
ae ot. are fagra saaqe H tat area ef F rears HT HTT HH 
ae F, at She feat es F Aers F ore -farey Ht Teaver HT MT, Peat 
afaar at aaareet % WSa Bl TET AT, aT fee HAT A eal ETT SH 
IM ATT HT BIAS Ft AT, aT wa Misa ara aT UTA Aare AT AaTeT 
Hl ATA BT TMA Te Hes HT TATA FRAT AT. 


a HA, HAT TA TMTATL A HT ETAT HEH F Sa Tas BT fata 
Te-TATT TAT Tal Z, Alas AT WAT AT ae. TAA A Aes BH aT WA | GT 
waratas wera, Bra ste wetha at aretfeat ar aad 4, fee art FT 
pele Ae Tee F arHraar Aar-aareae St TH He Wd. SA Aa WTS 
wae Ht Fat A ae A. oeafes Afar H arrat A art rae feat 
ATG Bl SSH, TAHT Wettes A SAAT Alea A; BA Aas AT Hl SAAT, 
OT he at, TAH SMa, F aT F, 
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Te F Fada -H TAH RTT HITT THT BA Ae, Wel FFI eH 
Te ST FHT TAT HA, HT AAT HT Hl AHIAAH Werle, TAH Gaara Fr 
afer ae as. aaa Wa TS Oe fea aT difear at wean ferfed 4 
Varar Batter 4, site fray Fre Was a-qaT, Teas sat AT TET AT, 
waite faa at gat saat waa % 2. fee at ae ae veqfa at we Tat 
arora at Haraat A Bera we A a fH fagarpt ara aT arHeT 
aaTae WT aH, Te Arad EU fH HAA OA MT aT AAT ST IT ST Ae 
waratan frre Ter H Aral tee. SA Ate SA Aa & fru Ae faga-wTd F 
arat Fr War Ata at wa ga aaratam fearcere ar dhe Wracrar 
ATATA-U-ae Hae fret A. ATA waren fafsrear Ft Atyar WaedT 
ATATE H ATee TERT GH aa CAAT AT PATO aH ae A. 


Algal Aredia oer fafaerar Fos rats ape S, frrat Fe Ie ATAT-ET- 
CTT AT ETT Ht FVIT-agVy HTP TH aeT-SrareTe sled Z, Wl st TAT 
aart faeatt at aray ea A, zara eat H afer sarfaa wed weet 2. 
za Tey sara aes HE Si, ae aa A aera ca fafaaar aT ae 
oat frat at aarefae ar aifear sarrr & ae at ara aeat. frerar Fre 
eat ane wadiar fara % aeaae & few Fa 2 aT ae aT Mara ANT FZ. 
afer ar art-arae We-at % ae Tae Aare FH few wH YT 
ayaa fret aa at ear Hea. FATE aet aa St ara-fanto F caret 
afeat saat aT SZ, He ge Sa ATE! 


aaa FH farce eer a Sar ware F fre caart aaa HT Taal ATT 
AT HUH ATT AHL-AAT TET & - AT UH ATA HAT TZ, Get A. Ae ATT 
He afar aT et feedt Ceaeret F Hae oe are Her H fete aT 
Fst &. SAH BA Bl AAAAT F Test BU, se HSA ATTA H HTT Heart 
mrearfaat & Tray Hea Wz, s1-wsH fersaey HH TAA aA. He hrarfeat 
a ott, a7 arfeferwar % Ae a aS TeTS aT aa FO fe 2. HT TT 
are & feat aT aaa Baral Bt TATA Bl ATT She Bl ASAT =. AT 
Her HI Ae aH st ra a fH feat arar-fasre F ar Hed AT A TAF 
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aaa A aT 2, A a aa @ fH Watt Hae We Se A a ae 
afaaret a test Bare fear, ae TTS Te SAAT ATA HA STAT @, fT 
fardrarat seafa at areitaat at ga THT z. 


Frrare % ate oy, aH facet mex Te eu arfeteas reat Ie aaa HT ATT 
aa aad Z, frat xareat a setae aa at Se-erae Bl TIT FH ATI- 
ara feat ar aactad At orfae @. Tat ate Te Haat feet 4 Hatfers 
FAT PA FI HT aera Het fafa arat wr sedare He oH aTarfstsH eT 
al AT SMT Hea FS a Afar Te Hl Tears wa frase Aifers area ar 
WA asc Z. Fel Satevare at Bra croft Te feat Hepes PaaTSt AT 
WT ATT TATA Asiraatt FH AAS SH SATA ET AS-IS AT TAT z. 


WeTa aT He aa = aT aaa A, aT HA a He TA fat a, 
ot aat-at fare a fret ea H sare ata alae @, Fae, TOT PAE FT 
BTA TIS Ys Aad AAA WZ, We Lae Als AEH AT AT ZTAT 
2. fara Stareca efrar % aaa ae arias a - aa da -% aaa F 
Wreaqe wet Ht ala aT era Hea Z, forrHT AT SqAT ST ASH aT e 
farrat fa ore acura. afar Wet ste stera-aat are ara aa fer 
fasrat atera Ft sed fa H teat a Pert & - eats facet at cat % fer 
a Fret FT HAA F arfetears se refers AeTae H at Hed Sz, ay St 
TAH Wet BA Wet Hl ASHA, TAH! BHA, TAHT TA Ala &-a-= Fic Z 
aTAT Ba at Hae TaMTST Bt AtfrHay A Aaa Herat SF afew Sa WTAM- 
adoro saret  arra-sera HA ardt % wet Tas aah, ara ate az 
saat & wat aes @ea at fe arf et cet at Pat csi 


SA AAA A AT-AAT F TATA Te TIS aga At at fee Gao site 
ford ar ag Hare Hera FT Aiea se Ta F aaah F AeT AAT 
AHA. TA ALS Hl ATT Bl AA ATE Hl STAT Sle @, Ae fag TAT TTT 
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aaa aarhta %, sah Wet Slat Hl Ades Tet aaa @ fH aafaa TT 
At ATAT HA ATT ATT %, He SAS TT SIA A Gest fers AT Aiea F 
gaged at afer aatrariee verat ar var at aaa @, arqarfae 
wear at at sary faa @. fect secfoat 4 sirvarherar sik 
adtraaat a ae aerate tae 2, aie ores ead fect wage at 
raat, Wetra Hrethaa sie Saar areafarara Berwa Z, BT ara ate 
at art vat & aaa tee @. cor aifarw fH & fear were Ue, FE BI 


AIM F aqare: taaret 
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A Protean Gathering: The Sarai Independent Fellowship Book 
Debjani Sengupta 


When the offer came to me, to put together a book qm the Garai 
Independent Fellows, I was doubtful if I could co it. I ted ben a fellow 
and I thought I wouldn t have the detachment or the judgement to decide 
what to keeo and what to discard. But then I changed my mind and the 
work began. But this is not the real begiming 


My Sarai Independent Fellowship started in January 2006 and finished in 
August of the same year. That year was important to me in more ways 
than me. The fellowship happened when I was going through a crisis of 
sots, and for same time I was troubled by angst-ridden questions about 
fe They were in part triggered by rapid changes that were taking place 
in my physical, psychological and academic lives, changes that I now 
know were necessary but nevertheless, at that point of time, neither antic - 
jated nor desired. The previous year I had applied for the fellowship 
because I was pondering on the topic for same time and wes thinking of 
a larger and more extended work that would eventually lead to a doctoral 
dissertation. Before that, I thought I needed to test myself. I was coming 
back to serious academic research after more than a decade. I was, to 
say the least, very unsure of myself. I wanted to dh a gall but intense 
study cn a topic that interested me before I set out for the larger work. The 
Sarai Fellowship gave me an qoportunity to do just that and more. ‘his 
small introduction that I write will give same idea of how the fellowship cre - 
ated a space in my cluttered life where I could most truly be myself; a 
space that has now grown considerably bigger because the work I began 
with the fellowship has also grown in scope in its academic processes. 


The Independent Fellowships began in 2001 and are given every year to 
scholars, media practitimers, activists, jammalists, film-makers and any 
other interested person to work and research cm the city. That being the 
Qoerative criterion, everything else is more or less left to the fellow. There 
is canplete freedom in the way the fellow wishes to carry m with the 
research process, the methodology, the depth to which the study is to go 
into, the material to be submitted to the archives etc. A time free is set 
out, the fellowship mms for a cycle of six mmths, and the grant is very, 
very respectdole. The oly rule that was given to us was that each month 
of the fellowship cycle, we had to make postings in the Sarai reader list so 
that the work in progress can be assessed by others and critical com- 
ments posted as and when required. It wes clear to me from the start thet 
the freedon that comes with the fellowship wes really very enabling but it 
came with a regomsibility.The other fellows postings kept me on my toes 
and of ten made me think of new directios that I could pursue. Ofte, the 
dialogues between two dif ferent works in progress brought out interesting 
analogies and differences, opening further new questions. Sametimes, a 
stranger wrote in, helping with additional material or applauding because 
T was cn the right track. In six moths this hapoened, if I remember cor- 
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rectly, three or four times with my project. Overall, there wes an atmos - 
phere of excitement; of doing new things and being encouraged to do 
exactly that. 


My topic wes a historical-literary oe and needed certain archival work. It 
was based on Calcuttas history during the post Partitim years ad the 
influx of refugees in the city from Fast Bengal and the subsequent 
changes in the city s aultural and Literary climates. For nearly two months, 
I lived in Glatta, a city I loe ad I ws grateful that my fellowship 
allowed me to do that, working and researching a city I felt close to. My 
fellowship also gave me a passport to meet interesting people working in 
the area; particularly Manas Ray and Shibaji Bandopadhay of the Centre 
for Social Studies, and Sudeshna Bannerjee and Moinak Biswas of 
Jadavpur University. I also mace other frieds livirg in thre erstwhile 
refugee colonies and who had seen the city transforming through the 
years. Anjan Chakrabarty, who has lived in Bijowarh Olay all his life, 
took me around to meet friends and neighbours and told me the colomy s 
history. I interviewed people, roamed the city streets and glimpsed a pat 
of the Calautta I wes unfamiliar with but of which I wes deeoly avere. 
Moreover, the city was changing me. I had left it eightem years an. I 
realised its pull was still as strong as ever. The Sarai Fellowship brought 
me back the city I had longed to retum to, but now never could belong to. 
My work was also defining me in a strange way. Researching the lives of 
refugees in the city I realised my ow family gs history of rootlessness and 
my work suddenly became intensely personal, firsthand, direct, moored in 
my own life. EBveryday I realised that in the work I was doing, the persm- 
al had became interwoven with the social, the inner with the outer, and the 
fictional with the real. I became desoly avere of my roots, where I came 
from and where I was going. That is why I say the fellowship was much 
more than an opportunity to do a project. It helped me to find myself when 
I really needed to do that. It helped me find an cosessicm that IT hope I will 
¢ay dosessed with. 


The six months passed rather quickly. The work that we had been doing 
was to be presented over a period of three days to a large audience and 
the thought was initially frightening. After my presentation was over,I 
realised what a good exercise that was. The large and mixed audience 
came up with questions that made one think, and the poise and clarity me 
needed to convince them of the merit of me s work was hard earned and 
therefore greatly valued. As fellows, we listened to each other, argued with 
each other, ate and drank with each other. We also came to respect each 
other s work. Most importantly, the creative juices flowed strongly in ao 
atmosphere of camaraderie and friendliness. Those three days were also 
a lessm in sagacity, in leaming to coe with different kind of peqple, 
respecting the potential of others, seeing differences and coming to 
accept one s own shortcomings. The team at Sarai was ever-patiet, sit - 
ting through the sessions, taking turms to comment on our work and pull 
us up when ve fell short of intellectual expectatims. I leamt something 
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very valuable in those three days. Intellectual life is marked by aricsity 
and an ever-ready alertness to savour what is om offer. It is a reediness to 
see new things without letting go of rigour and integrity. It is to be interest - 
ed in everything human and above all to be modest. 


The Sarai Fellowships in the last seven years have managed to gather in 
tis archives an impressive array of material on the urban quotidian expe - 
rience seen from various perspectives. This volume showcases some of 
the best work that has came out in these years, with brief introductims to 
the fellows themselves and what they had set out to do. Visual and audio 
components of many of these projects are strog ad sitiate the city in 
interesting and new ways. Many of the projects have rich archival possi - 
bilities that emerge as they are worked out. Most of the projects are about 
research that is both accessible and rich in form and ootent. Saretimes 
in a project, the distinction between research and activism has becare 
blurred, or the end product has deviated in significant ways from the par - 
adigms set out in the proposal. These are minor problems. In most cases, 
the research contributes in significant ways to the growing body of knowl - 
edge cn the city that Sarai wants to build am. 


Editing this volume has been altogether a marvellous experience. ‘This is 
the first time I am associated with the making of a book from its concept 
to the actual design and printing and it has been a valuable eercise. It is 
also a treat to research so many people working m™ so many dif ferent 
aspects of the city - ethnographic, rarrative, visual and the auditory. Not 
qnly the big metros but also the smaller cities feature prominetly in the 
fellows works:Jalandhar , Jharia,Asansol, Shillong, Imphal , Thiruvananthapu 
ram, Bhopal, Ahmedabad,Srinagar and many more. Signages, cinema 
halls, apartment blocks, sewage systems, suburban trains, queer people 
negotiating the metropolis, urban geeric fictim like cqoine thniles, 
schools, historical transformations, urban gports, labour roams, restau- 
rants, madrasas, railway statims awd its children, magazines, heritage 
ponds and corridors the list encompasses many different kim of life 
experiences and the many ways a city can be looked at. At first, it ws dif - 
ficult to select the best firom so much good material but a few criteria had 
to be followed. A particular enphasis in the study, a quirkiness of tme or 
attitude, a certain eccentricity in material selection meant save studies 
got more prominence than others and made their ways into the final list. 
Tt is also true that the questions about the city that are reised in the proj - 
ects are not all answered. The important thing is they are raised in the 
spirit of enquiry and courece. Just me exemple will suffice. Syd 
Bismillah Geelani s project on the syndrare of fear among the Kashmiri 
immigrants of Delhi was written inmediately af ter the release of his broth - 
er from prison where he was on the death row. Every word of that study 
is charged with erotic and a hopeless fear that really affected me when 
T reed throgh it. This is # instance when the impact of the Independent 
fellowship can be seen in its entirety. It is just mot a mesms to #7 ew. It 
makes a real dif ference in the lives of real people. 
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This book would not have been possible without the constant presence 
and help of certain peocole. I am grateful to Shuddhabrata Sengupta 
whose trust in my abilities sometimes far surpassed reality. Vivek 
Narayanan shared many of my anxieties and came up with solutions to 
insurmountable dead ends. It was wonderful to work closely with them in 
a gpirit of friendship and hapoy humour. Moslem Quraishy, the archivist at 
Sarai, was an enormous help. Without his patience and cooperatio I 
would have failed all deadlines. Ashish Mahajan suffered my tantrums and 
calmed me down with tea. So did Ravikant. Thanks to Iram and Amitabh, 
the braveheart, for their timely interventims. Thanks also to Vikas and 
Jatin who looked after us at add hours. A very special thanks to Ritwik 
Saha who lived for many months with the making of this book. 


Tast but certainly not the least, thank you Sarai, for teaching me new 
things, once again 
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Riding the Unfinished Wave: A Reader’s Guide to the Independent 
Fellows Book 
Vivek Narayanan 


The Mutating Subject 


Research is never a mechanical affar. The moment you think of it asa 
simple matter of sending questions out into the ether and waiting for the 
answers to ping back, it becomes not much more than an exercise in tau- 
tology or, at best, the successful mmmificatim of a discipline. True 
research is, by its very nature, about trensformatio. Everything ces, 
and should change: the field, the dojects me collects, the relatimships 
one finds and makes, one gs omn self and the umanticipated journeys one 
ends up taking. ‘The worlds change: the cities and the built-up structures, 
the hierarchies and mechanism of knowledge that we live inside, interact 
with, assign value to or not ad intermalise. 


Being a witness to such dynamic and overlapping processes of research 
and practice can change you too. It s startling to think how mich Ive 
leamt since I first joined Sarai-CSDS, as senior editor and co-coordinator 
of the Independent Fellowship programme, in 2004. It s fascinating to 
think about how my writing being my vocational practice has also 
changed. The programme was then mid-way through its third yer, ad 
had expanded, at that time, to incluce more then fiftypaticipats There 
was a need for a Sarai member who would be exclusively devoted to 
organising and responding (equally, organising regomses) to the multiple 
flows and sparks of thought that were now being generated on samething 
like a daily basis. Sarai-CSDS, as an organisation, wes not merely inter - 
ested in spmsoring or giving money away to distant, deserving, self-iden - 
tified researchers and practitioners. Rather, it wanted to, at all tines, inte - 
grate the fellowship into its very being: its way of doing things, its idkes, 

tis actims, its worldview. I, jumping straight into the deseo end, was to ke 
the organiser and editor of this integration process; Gmriti Vohra, who 
joined at the same time, was to be, arog other duties, its primary scribe. 


The notional agenda of the distributed public research network that 
underpinned the fellowship programmes demanded not only that knowl - 
edge be sourced beyond and out side the ivory toners; it also required that 
new knowledge (pouring in from all directicns, as we ghall see) be treat - 
ed and brought into the discussim mm its own equal tems, which is also 
to say, Without farcirg it out of its own organically meaningful forms, styles 
and modes of presentatim. The point was not just to set out to change the 
world but, while being firmly grounded in a set of basic goveming princi - 
ples, to be flexible and porous enough to let the world charge us. 
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t was clear that this was going to be my dream job. Yet, at first, this greet 
rushing plenitude of data, ideas, forms and chamels could be, like Sarai 
tiself, maddeningly doscure, continually tentative and in fomatim. I was 
struck by the idealism that stubbomly prevailed. Things were going to be 
done in a new way or not at all. NO me and no project could ke free from 
critical interropatim. To be smug was to be wrong. Restlessness, fluidi - 
ty infomation roaring at the sluice gates to be free was to ke the order 
of the day. There was an emphasis on process over neatly packaged 
products, which was exactly what the moment demanded, fair enough, 
but how could one understand what one was doing if me could not 
accurately describe it? It was a tensicn between self-descriptio and self- 
unfolding, that is, between being and becoming. It wes an important tm- 
sion, and cone that remains, although by habit ce grows used to it and 
comes to understand the value of it. 


Given that P/ocesswas the governing deity of the Independent Fellowship 
Programme, this tension was (and is) also what each new Independent 
Fellow had (has) to resolve for her/himself, usually without any certain 
roadmap or the security straitjacket of requirements placed by a conven- 
tional disciplinary programme. What was the dojective of the research 
being done? When does research come to a provisional end? What are 
the ways in which it might be repurposed? What shape and form would it 
take? When is it truly ready to sail out into the world? Sarai-CSDS had 
a few basic requirements: a mininum number of postings to ensure pub- 
lic engagement by the fellow, and to double up as a feedback and report - 
ing mechanism; an archival submission requirement that brought us many 
gems and ensured the possibility of building cm the research; and a final 
report that was meant to be anything but final. Beyond that, we went m 
trust and omversatio, leaving imaginatim and courage up to the 
research fellow, ready to help out with suggestions wherever we could. 


Courage was indeed what many independent fellows gained, through 
their fellowship s tenure or ghortly after it. In sare cases they had bem 
far fron any kind of association with a fonmal intellectual institutims 
banker tellers, muirses, jammalists, schoolteachers, activists, program- 
mers, writers; in other cases, they had bem hemmed in, precisely 
because of formal intellectual institutics, into going in directions that did 
not particularly make them happy. They were facing a tangible audience 
perhaps for the first time, avd discovering, startled, that their deeply pas - 
Sionate personal enthusiasms and obsessions produced knowledge that 
could be of vital interest, argument and surprise to many others. ‘Sarai 
was a way of leaming to speak to the world. 


W e went very quickly from being excited by the things it had sparked in 
the world to rushing to keep up with the changes as they happened. Fach 
year, agolications piled up in the programe roo, full of mepected 
afts the new vibrancy of the Indian metros and, each day, more of the 
smaller town, the buzz of traffic in between. Sarai-CSDS had been found - 
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ed to tao the creativity of the new Indian street, yet it is possible that evn 
we were (are) underestimating the degree to which things are changing, 
for the better and possibly also for the worse. We never knew what would 
come up and, before we knew it, we had a new set of projects m subjects 
as far flung science and technology in the NGO world, the cultural anthro - 
pology of banking, the political eamony of sport, inter-species relatics, 
research towards activist workshops, and more, all from as varied and 
various a group as I had ever oom across, and me that was always will - 
ing to reinvent itself: the engineer tumed photographer, the poet tumed 
philosopher, the murse tumed writer, the academic tumed filmmaker and 
soon. One year we suddenly got seventeen proposals to do graphic nov - 
els, and understood that the genre had steadily been cm the rise ever 
since Sarath Bannerjee had first received a Sarai-CSDS fellowship, and 
that it had now not coly captured the imaginatim of a whole lot of yong 
Indian intellectuals, but that (gasp!) it was even possible to both make 
money and gamer literary fame by publishing in the genre. 


Scouring the applications was like searching for the true new pulse and 
frequently finding it. TIndeoendent Fellows set cut into the world; all 
around us new institutions like ours were being founded, networks grew 
dense and knotted, formed in once-distant towns or in far-flung comers of 
Cities. Soon we were not so alme. Being part of Sarai-CSDS was si///al 
about removing oneself from isolatim. ‘The street itself had now become 
far more confident in its ability to produce knowledge, and now India, that 
country, was changing on an unimaginable scale: a change full of life and 
vibrancy but, at the same time, sponsoring backlashes, unease, paranoia, 
attempts at omtrol and surveillance. If, in the early years, the Wole polit - 
ical thrust of the research had been to meke the marginal visible, visibili - 
tyitself no longer seemed necessarily desirable. ‘The terrain of research 
was renewing itself, and the issues as well. 


I use the past tense in the previous paragraphs, perversely, probably 
because nostalgia is inevitable, because we will never retum to the hares 
ve left to, eentally, stop during the course of our travels at this sarai. 
Actually, with no evidence apart fron my om perceotim for this next 
claim, I might even dare to suggest that nostalgia is a mode that most 
Indians now easily succunb to. 


In truth, all this is hagosming in the present and will cmtime to trensform, 
perhaps in ways barely just barely foreseen or prefigured by the wide 
field of indeopendent researchers you are about to get a taste of in the cat - 
alogue section of this book. In truth, the Sarai- CSDS Indecendent 
Fellowships will omtinue, amd cotime to transform. ‘This book is just a 
milestone, a marker, a retrospective and a pause to breathe af ter the first 
five years of the adventure. 
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To the book, then. We have not bem able to inclu all the previous I-fel - 
lows in our sample catalogue; that would be the sort of comprehensive 
multi-volure tame that might appear, in print or in dispersed digital fam, 
several years hence. Instead, what we have dome is make a selectim, in 
our catalogue section, that would give an indication of the range and vari - 
ety of the projects, as well as showcase same of the projects that we have 
grown fond of. A full list of all independent fellowships awarded, with 
contact emails for the researchers , acocers at the ed of this bork. 


As for the catalogue section, we db expect that, as with a book of poms, 
many lay readers will not read this sectio from start to finish, but dip in hee 
and there. All the same, as with a book of poems, ve have arranged and 
ordered the pieces for the reader who, in fact, may well desire to read the 
book from beginning to ed, as a kind of fragmentary novel of ar tines. 
What we have done in the catalogue is to try to produce a. get Of:- PATattive 
arcs, a rough argument in the ordering. Quite certainly, this is, in nmeny 
ways, an imposed narrative. Other equally valid viral or rhizomtic leaps 
between entries in different sections of this book can and should be made 
by active readers. Narratives are always multiple, and connectims are end- 
less, they omstantly emerge. We have put together the book in me way 
Just so that dif ferent projects might spark more connections and, moreover, 
show each other off. Readers who are interested in a more conventical 
Classification of the texts by discipline, agorcach, practice, etc., should am - 
ailt the thematic index given at the back of the book. Readers who wuld 
like to go straight into fascinating and in-depth reoresentative accounts co& 
individual research could do no better than to read the excerpts from the 
interviews and to follow these up with their amplete texts cline. 


In the mean time, let me provide an overview of the ordering in the cata- 
logue sectim of this book (the luminous individual entries themselves 
have been written and compiled by Debjani Sengupta), lest the reaver 
ask, What were they thinking? Hopefully this will also give you a sense 
of where else in the book you might want to tum to now. 


Chapter 1— The Mainstream Media and its Peripheries 
(Describing the Beast — Alternate Universes / Parallel Fantasies 
— Education, Communion, Policy) 


The mainstream media is a term that somehow still manages to make 
sense today, and refers of course mostly to the big newspapers and the 
big movies. If this large scale level of the media is saretimes misleading 
as a foous of what hagoes, it is certainly trve that some of the key big 
debates of our time fron censorship to the ministratim of justice 
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between the courts and the perceived mobs to the nature of of ficial truth, 
to all kinds of paranoia about the spread and ubiquity of information are 
regularly staged as debates about the nature of corporate or state-owned 
broadcast media. The mainstream media though, has always had 
strange counteractive effects. What hagoes is that the very idea of a big 
media begins to fray at its edges: whether in attempts to think throwh the 
spectre of the intemet or in arall scale but historically persistent imitatios 
of the big format, as with madrasa magazines or duplicate Sholays. 


W estart with this chapter because most people (including applicants for 
the fellowship) inevitably think, because we advertise as an organisation 
doing research cn media, that our primary focus must involve comtent 
analyses of televisiom or mass-circulation newspapers. One way or anoth- 
ec, these particular mediums have managed to hijack and take ownership 
of the word media , such that even a very exerienced or famous blogger 
might have trouble thinking of her- or himself as part of the mia. The 
time is soon coming however, with the blurring of various kinds bamdaries, 
the frantic cut-and-paste and exchange of text and image and video that 
we are seeing now, when it may be not be of any use to even have a term 
such as mainstream media . For now, we may provisionally define what s 
KHtof it a airing to ertain functims of mass education, policy and cam- 
munion although communion already has interactive connotatics that 
lead us towards the cammmity of the next chapter. 


Chapter 2 — Lived and Mobile Spaces: Communities, Expressions, 
Structures 

(Colony in the City — The Shrinking and Expansion of Public Space — The 
Train of Dreams) 


At the tine of its founding, Sarai-CSDS had already begun to understand 
that the most trenchant and relevant study of the emerging informatio 
economy would not come from endless content analysis of corporate 
news stories, but from taking a walk down the street, with its happily gar - 
ish excess of signs, sounds, messages, and commmiques, and its am- 
¢antly innovating and productive life of informatim. In 2001, the prolifer - 
ation of SID ( Subscriber Trunk Dialing ) phone booths became an early 
figure for the new, more interactive exchange of infomatio as it wes 
being magnetised on the Indian street. Mily later would core cable tel - 
evision, VCDs and various kinds of virtual tourism and ommmity. The 
transition from looking at media to looking at commmities became crucial, 
and that is what this chapter attempts to introduce. What is inportat is 
how the networks as they formed and reformed qm the street could be 
compared, or at least put in conversation with, Sarai-CSDS s idéa of adis- 
tributed research network. One could begin to see that the democratisa - 
tion of knowledge and information was not a far-fetched or cold cerebral 
idea but merely a conduction of what was already being claimed in the 
more and less public spaces of ar cities. 
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The last section of this chapter, then, is entitled Train of Dreams ina ges- 
ture to these fantasies engendered by both physical and virtual mobility as 
well as interactivity. Before we can get there, however, we need to back 
up and understand the spaces in which such expression has emerged, 
and the history of their fommatim. ‘The second sectim looks at this, cau- 
tiously noting that, while public space might be claimed in same places, 
in other areas of the Indian periphery = such as Srinagar it has also 
been shrinking, thanks to the paranoia, discipline and surveillance of the 
Indian state. ‘That too is a possible futre forall of us. Firelly, or more 
acorately firstly, the qoming section of this chapter, Olay in th City, 
means to be a partly historical inquiry into the fomatio of city spaces and 
the kinds of characteristics and moods that attach to them. I use the word 
colaay with a bit of cheek, for I certainly do not mean to signal the dread - 
ed presence of the erstwhile empire, nor particularly to nod to postcolcial 
studies, but to merely bring to the fore the everyay regimes and om- 
structions that, by a quirk of reaming, meny of us live in: colmies. In this 
context, Samjay Joshi s project m™ security and security guards is brought 
at the ed of this sectim as a kind of caution. 


Chapter 3—The Singular Lens 


There are many fellowship projects that might be enticed into a thematic 
category only with a great deal of coaxing, and there are sore that resist 
easy definitio to the very ed. This is hardly an accicent; it has kema 
conscious intention of the selectio process. From the whimsical and 
quirky to the almost painfully felt, the fellowship has always been a vel - 
came hame to oddballs and heretics. We mean that in the best way; the 
city is erblematic of the place where such an individual is supposed, at 
least in theory, to survive, thrive, find foeds av fellw traeles. 
Moreover, this chapter tries to transition from the plethora of quirky, most - 
ly unsigned expressions on the street to individual researchers who bring 
a distinct style or aesthetic strategy or more generally, a distinct way of 
seeing to their work. Of course, we are not for a moment implying that 
many other projects throughout this book do not also bring a distinct style 
or way of seeing. ‘This chapter is meant mainly as a reoresentative show - 
case of such a deeply personal approach. 


Chapter 4—The Narrated Life 


Like Chapter 3, Chapter 4 is also about the distinctiveness of voice, and 
saretimes relies a@m the revelatios of autobiography. Of course, we 
come to all these wicss marrating their lives, singly or in grops, afte 
decades of postmodernist suspicion and cynicism, but still, no matter 

they provide a flood of perspectives far beyond the big men of the old his - 
tories. For the researchers in this sectim have focused eliberately, 
though never predictably, om lives that the larger histories deemed mar - 
ginal: the wives, the sugporting artists, the sessions musicians, the out - 
Siders, the everyday pecole. At the same time, if you were expecting 
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merely a patronising people s history of ogoressio, be wamed. The voic- 
es here insist cm their singularity too, aw in their rarratim attempt to 
move far beyond tropes of victim-hood or heroism into realms of cm- 
sciousness and genuine insight. 


Chapter 5—Research into Interventions / Intervention as Research 
(Crisis in the Everyday — Cures and Preventions) 


Does reflection lead to practice or vice versa? Should this chapter cae 
towards end of the book, or is it fine here towards the end? In the cmtext 
of a programme such as the Independent Fellowship Programme, where 
does research end and practice begin? 


Es hard to say, doviously. If we (Sarai) are sometimes the target of sus - 
picion by old fashioned academic institutions about whether the people 
we fund are really well-trained researchers , we are equally the target of 
suspicion from groups in the activist arena who feel that ve intellectualise 
or aestheticise too mich anddm t act . We dm t have any glib respms- 
es to these points of view, exept to reiterate that thinking is a@ inportant 
form of doing (and not merely a prelude to it) and, for that reasm, there 
should not be a divisicn of resomsibilities between institutions (or people) 
that think and institutios (ar pegole) that act. This arrangement of entries 
in chapter is partly meant to signal an exploration of these issues, ranging 
mits scope from activist agendas to more conventional develogmenta 
work to urban policy, and brings together a variety of researchers with 
multiple identities and resomsibilities that might productively mix these 
questions up. 


Chapter 6—The Ghosts in the Archive 
(The Lost World—The Arrival and the Return) 


What has, at various points, kept Sarai from getting either too futuristic or 
too presentist has been, from the very stat, its active interest in the his- 
torical roots of the present. I hope it is wt, thm, thet this depter aos 
with projects that, larcely soesking, are historical eploratios as well as 
atts of recovery, where we tum back to look upm, and even try to collect 
from, the little trail of bread crunbs that ve have lef t behind us. 


We say ghosts because, when we stop reading the artifacts in historicl 
archives merely as dead information and begin to understand them as 
presences, as many of these projects actually do, then we begin to move 
into a new conversational, open and amtingent relatioship with that his - 
tay. Arttifats here should aly coually well to texts, althonh it is me 
that sound is a more immediate and dangerous transmitter of presence. 


This chapter is divided into ‘The Lost World awd ‘The Armival ad tte 
Retum , although in truth, loss, arrival and retum move not in sequence but 
are intricately overlagping. Recovering the past in these projects is wey 
ten not merely romantic nostalgia or longing, but a active interventim in 
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the present. This would be evident in a omsideratio of just four exanples 
of this: the projects of Mahmood Farooqui or Sumangala Damodaran (who 
have been collecting dead or dying genres to bring them back to self- 
aware contemporary performance), Yousuf Saeed (who has repurposed his 
pooular collection of posters into, among other things, an entertaining short 
film that undermines contemporary religious orthodoxies) or Shai Heredia, 
who is building a new lineage for contemporary experiments with the mov - 
ing image. 


Finally this chapter is also an entreaty to the reader to move cm firm this 
book to our archive at Sarai-CSDS, where more in-depth explorations and 
surprises await. In the mean time, we hope you find this book thought- 
provoking. 
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Biswajit Roy and Nilanjan Datta: Anatomy of an Execution :The 
Media Coverage of Dhanonjay Chaitterjee’s Hanging 
[Print Culture,Media Studies, Law: Human Rights] 
(2005) 

Biswajit Roy and Nilaryan Dutta began their careers in journal- 
Ist In the early 80's in Kolkata. Biswajit works at The Telegraph and has 
received the CRG Fellowship. Nilanjan is an independent researcher 
Who Is active in human rights and civil liberties movement. He was the 
Media Fellow of the Calcutta Research Group. Their Independent 
Fellowship work is shortly to be published as a monograph by Seriban, 
Kolkata. | roymadhu_2002 @reditimail.com 

In 1990, Dhananjoy, a security guard of an apartment building in 
South Kolkata, was arrested for the rape and mider of a building resi - 
dent, a young schoolgirl. Once convicted, he was awarded the death 
sentence. His lawyers were successful in delaying the case for the next 
fourteen years until the Supreme Court finally rejected his clemency 
pleas. He was hanged to death on 14 August, 2004. It was marked as the 
first judicial executicn in the city in more then a ce&cace. There was avid 
public interest around the case, not ly because it wes capital pmish- 
ment, but also because justice was delayed for almost 14 years. The 
aavistic fear of a psychopath and his sordid crime was transformed into 
a public spectacle by print and audio-visual media, both local and nati - 
al, gamering renewed attention as the possibilities of execution became 
ial. The hanging turned into a cause for both camps: the pro-death 
penalty campaigners and their opponents, many human rights groups 
Media houses too were divided in their cause, with many mobilising pub- 
lic gpinicn in favour of the hanging, while same stuck to the ’no capita 
punishment’ agenda. There were many issues debated in the public 
domain. They ranged from the contrasting discourse over the liberalised 
¢ate, treatment of crimes against women, urban insecurities, moral ide- 
ological issues regarding capital punishment to the state’s right to disci - 
pline and pmish. There were discussions too, about issues of rural-urban 
divide, class and caste biases as well as the colmial hangover of the 
criminal justice system. Though serious debate on death penalty 
received less attention, the public space was filled with a variety of issues 
that need to be addressed. The profound impact of the media’s highly 
dramatised, of ten grotesque reamstructios of the crime as well as the 
hype over the hanging is multidimensional. Neither had the media ever 
sustained such an intense and enoticnally charged focus on a partiailar 
case, nor was there such collective hysteria and clashes of public dis- 
course over death penalty. They did cut across the class, gender and 
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A Professional Hangman speaks 


Nata Mallick sits in the living rom of his Tollygunge hore, already familiar with 
mewspaper pictures and TV footage. This is the roo that’s decorated with minted 
mewspaper reports and family photographs which share space with assorted divinities. 
Badges and mementos of public functions that he had graced after the hanging are also 
exhibited cn the walls. 

He speaks to the two researchers who have come to meet him. 
"T will tell you new things, that which I bheve rot told any of the other jamelists 
anily if I’mpaid. Consider that I have to rake up memories about myself as well as the 
lives of my father and grandfather, and ensure continuity in my stories so that people do 
not blame me for being inconsistent. My entire life, my agorenticeship with my father and 
grandfather during the pre-Independence days is very taxing." 

A aafty storyteller, he hints towards ‘yet unknown stories’ to allure prospective 
biographers. "Nobody knows what exchanges took place between me and this Bengali 

(Dhananjoy) at the final moments The newspapers carried fabricated stories, the 
only truth reported was my apology. But thet is just part of my job, samething I have doe 
during every hanging." Hinting clearly that there was more to this than just the apology. 

Thanks to the media attention around the hanging of Dhananjoy Chatterjee, Nata 
IMallick now carefully keeos all copies of media recorts, cmtrects and agreements 
between him and potential film and television personnel and would-be biographers. 

"There were many reporters, photographers and television cameramen at my 
door everyday. I told them that I would qcomly answer their queries, all of them insisted 
ion_~=6Closed-door private sessions that would last for at least an hour. I bed to act before 
cameras and demonstrate the hanging with a make-believe noose in hand, sometimes I 

as paid for these sessios. Others tried to make me happy with the bottle. But this am- 
¢at talking and acting played havoc with my brain and geeral health. I fell sick awd 
meeded medication to calm myself down. 

The old man reminiscences about the public attention. "There were huge crowds 
following me wherever I went. I was invited for inauguratims of local book fairs, Ganesh 
Pujas and blood donation camps in Kolkata av it’s districts. Pegole thronged to listen to 

speeches. When I was taken to places in the Sundarbans on boats, villagers crowd - 
ed om the banks to wave and cheered saying, ‘Mallick babu, we went to listen to you. 
Please stop here for a while.’ People loved listening to my sags. They never thought that 
a person like me could campose songs like this - Yeh desh tumhare hai, auo sab milke 
takte huye rahi ko sudhare (This is your country. Gore, let s get together and 
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generation divide. 

This study seeks to assess the cultural-psychological impact of 
the media campaign, particularly om children who often toyed with the 
convict and hangman game, many a time, resulting in fatalities. The 
research explores the role of new age media in shaping stereotypes 
while gamering the omsent of the civil society regarding state actin. 
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Alok Puranik-Bazaar Reporting in Hindi Newspapers 
[Print Culture, Media Studies] 
(2007) 
Alok Puranik Is an economist, columnist, satirist, and blog- 
ger who teaches at Agrasen College, Delhi University. His 
books include Neki kar Akhbar mein Daal and Arthik 
Patrakarita \ alokpuranik@yahoo.com 

In the days when the Sensex is a mandatory presence in news 
reporting, Alok Puranik tried to study reportage of the market in Hindi 
newspapers down the years. When did these market reports origimate, 
how did its terminology evolve, what was its relatioship with the rest of 
the news and how has it changed over the years? He stats his study in 
1947 and concentrates on two dailies published from Delhi. In the initial 
years ‘bazaar’ reporting was restricted to a cople of colums m the 
back pages of the papers, by the sixties an entire page was being devot - 
ed to it. Vegetables, dry fruits, metals and share markets were the princi - 
ple subjects newspapers reported om. We find that textiles areroed as 
the biggest sector, a decade after independence, and was already given 
a separate section in the newpa@ers for itself. Bombay Dyeing was a 
huge brand at one time and it occupied prime space in the market news, 
evn if today, it has ghourk toa tiny bl&. Our relatimship with Pakistan 
could also affect the functiming of the market. Nommlisation would lead 
to a rise in the industry, of items that cn be pourdialag witha fall 
in goods supplied. Smugglers had an accredited presence as far as 
reportage goes in the market and smuggling, especially of gold, lead to 
a fall in gold prices. When the customs acted tough, gold prices, arong 
others, would immediately rise. Coflict betwen India and Pakistan 
could lead to a spurt in market sentiments And what s more, the uncer- 
tainties surrounding the Janta Party government following the energency 
could also dampen markets. During the years though, Aarhati, Sarefa, 
Sabzi Mandi, Kirana, as well as different sectors of the market have 
evolved dif ferently. 


Promod Nair: Freedom of Expression and the Law of Contempt 
[Law: Censorship, Media Studies] 
(2004) 

Promod /s a practicing lawyer, an alumni of Cambridge 

University. He has worked as a research assistant to various 
Judges and has also taught in various universities. 
pramod @avaassociales.com 

Promod Nair, a lawyer , uses his knowledge of the legal world to 

seek an analysis of the Law of Contempt of Court in India and the am- 
stitutioal tension this principle eerts on freedom of speech and expres - 
sim, inchding the right of the media to freely air its views. In recent 
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years, court orders under this law against the media have brought this 
law under public scrutiny. While the scope of the role of courts and 
judges have expand, it is inevitable that their margin of error has cor- 
respondingly increased. However, the omtempt as exercised by the 
courts tends to have a diilling effet cm legitimate criticism that could 
focus on highlighting judicial inaccuracies and shortcomings. This in tum 
throttled the voice of a free press. Pramod, who wes appointed by the 
High Court of Kamataka as an amicus curiae to assist it inamcapb- 
licised case of omtenpt initiated by it against certain newspapers, is in 
a unique position to see how this law qoerates in India. The research 
therefore locks at certain cmtours in this debate and suggests reforms 
in the law of omtenpt and tries to distinguish betwen civil and criminal 
contempt. It analyses the historical and jurisprudential foundations and 
Justificatios of this law awd undertakes a comprehensive study of all 
judicial decisions and legislations in India that have addressed the issue, 
thus making it available in the public domin. Promd also traces the 
constitutional foundations of the principle of freedm of speech and the 
citizens right to informatio while balancing these rights with the power 
of the carts to commit for omtemt. Therefore as an extension, he 
examines if this law has an effect on freedam of speech and expression. 
The researcher also attempts to analyse and enumerate the accepted 
defences to an action for camtempt and focuses om the larger issues of 
judicial accomtability under the Indian cmstitutional scheme. He also 
looks into the conclusion drawn by the Law Cammission and the National 
Commission to review the working of the Indian Constitution (NCRWC) 
in this regard. 


Raman Jit Singh Chima: The Regulation of the Internet by the Indian 
State 
[Law: Censorship, Technology / Internet ] 
(2007) 

Raman Sit Singh Chima is currently pursuing a Bachelors 

degree in Law trom the National Law School, Bangalore. He 
has worked as an intern with the National Human Rights 
Commission and has helped to formulate the mandate and 

the operating policy for India’s first technology law journal 
published by the National Law School. 

ramanchimna @ gmail.com 

This study questions the formal and infommal mechanisms by 

which the Intemet is regulated in Imdia. It also tries to check if they 
respect and safeguard omstitutimal paradigms of the Freedom of 
Speech and Expression. Raman Jit critically examines the discourse, 
Justifying the manner in which the Intemet is regulated by the state now 
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and the way it will be regulated in future. Mich of the talk about reguilat - 
ing the Intemet is justified by the state ~m the gromds that there is a 
need to tackle cyber crime. This argument is mentioed regularly in 
mainstream media as well as in offical tatements, but no me has real - 
ly examined the merits of such an argument, especially with regards to 
the exact methods and scale of regulatim that is justifiable in India, in 
tandem with the discourse of freedom of speech and expression. Raman 
dt s project relates to the gchere of legal studies that is a sub-set of the 
lbroad legal category of Technical Law that aims at understanding how 
technology and law connect and influence each other. The driving focus 
of most research in this area of technical law is the study of the Intemet 
tiself and how it affects traditional uderstanding of law. More important - 
Y, the Intemet is af fected by the manner in which legal discourse concep - 
tualises the nature and ef fects of the Interest itself, gecially in its char - 
acter as a new medium. 


Raman Jit s study primarily focuses @m identifying the methods 
by which the Indian state regulates cyberspace in India especially 
because the structure by which the state regulates behaviour of indivi - 
uals through legal structures and mechanisms (both fonmal and infomral) 
are not clearly identified. He does a basic overview of available textual 
sources like government white papers, legislative enactments, notifica - 
tions as well as secondary sources, in the form of academic writings m 
the subject. He conducts interviews of the regulators add the regulated 
by talking to government of ficials regomsible for the policies and regula - 
tory mechanisms. Raman Jit also talks to several categories of pecple 
who are affected by these regulations, cyber-cafe owners and operators 
of prohibited websites. The latter group includes those who actively 
voice dissent against these regulatios like the Freedom of Speech 
activists and academics. The findings will then be linked to substantive 
legal theory with regards to freedam of speech and expression in order 
to relate legal discourse cn how the Intemet is regulated in India and the 
justifiability of such regulatims. Ramen Jit is avwere that meny legal 
scholars on cyberspace hold the view that the Intemet is not beyoud reg- 
ulation because the very foundatims of the Intemet make it subject to 
regulation in many ways. While there has been a relatively rich armnt 
of interdisciplinary scholarship about regulating the Intemet in the West, 
this is clearly lacking in Ima. Raren Jit s study therefore fills a valuable 
gap in our knowledge of laws about the Intemet. 
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WORTECV: (CHAKA © DEO 
HORA 


are AeTEt SAT 
ararqe freat st reat 
(2003-04) 


are wa ary frat fax & sat ar faa %, ca faa at afer ae aga 
aes ait tafe are St oe tar sao aet an ata feest * sea H ast 
aaa AT aT, are east arate ararait aa ahaa ar arfear FH faerar-aeseit 
% farara ® are at fear arrest F va, arate ae saw Aaa H Het aT 
TIT At ATT TATST AAT HT Mtr ATT TA Pay He Sea Ft AIT TATA HAT ZI 


Wat saz sam aie ofan fare F Het arr aa eat ares areal art we St 
aver, aepfr site Arete & arerarx & Ua ea aa FT at are corte aT 
at Tear Aet at 21 Sarat UH ame Fe S fH Vt ae oA ae TTT AT 
Wart Bl HAT TH ATT AGT Aal AHA WaT area TA Bee fees Ft oH art ST 
AMAT Wari sat Fre Haar, Herat, ate site Aferat - wt <a faeqa aa six 
wore ated afore ate ahaa ae sata & - ace faore cess A ET 
te aT 


Aaa F ara, ATTA FI UH ae aver fears Ft ales F ara-ara UH AevT 
sree ferret & fray et ert at oe Mr re Ah 1947 F few afear Hae 
fre veett are itera ara feats fet wa A-seea aTAT oat et aera 
ad, frat csreg gare TA Aare aie oa are site Fae Se frat & 
wear ate Seo ar At ana aT, a-4e ATSTTAT fer aarst Ht TH A AT 
wen fran afar ast gaa 9 gat sae sem % matty fret % frat 
fraara wretarat & frat ca feo F year Hen Tani feet Hare Ft fret 
Tr sa, Braet arse Ht TST are seat ar sar Fear war ar, Fr saz 
aHerat + a feo H saat ant sored fear Hera: ArT aa F Herraret sie 
freatrat at arr ara seers Tee ATTA fees sare a, fare are ar AT 
neat ate frat aeean 
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aa oe ay ae arr fecal 4 era arefooar arise at 21 are or afaar 
Sa Vat 21 AT ors A TTT Peel & aaa set FT aA Hae 


2a aereaT arya fara 

See ATS AT ATA T PRAT ET ATE oT Te) He PAT ET TMT ze PRT on) A 1967 
Tadat, arerat Fare ae sfeehrar an ard-ard ae ate aa eT WaT) Faas OTeTaTET FT 
aart fers atrat fore a afeafrar at are warmer El TA Te ee ea ar ant 
Tera Tapas wre at fer faxfear qa aati va feet H feedt fran % each aT aT Bra 
aT aT RT A) Te A AT ary feat at parzarat waar rao faaa eg afar oH ae 
aa yea an & feet avarforn saa A Ate aga, Hears site afaare WF AAT Heat Fl aeT 
Twa, qaragt, alae fare ate are Sepa aT cya Aer azaqraT WaT Zi qT aie 
aerate ee Pare att toe Fer ar. eater ate TAT ATTaT “arse ATsaT 
av qer ar aed vee fees 4 ft van aa FT afsa eae Fra FE feat Fm afer FF 
frag ht 21 oe eet FT aa ae ars pepe Pere Ham) Sa TT HT Bre TAT afrat 
Feet ot are afer ar safer zt we) cae Arar sare Hata ate set AeghT FT 
aera at Per er) at-atia. aa-afart. ton. gaa-aret. wera. ara. apart. 
aa - 44 ee Waa Farag AT ae ZI 

zat are Fears fee FR aa Ter ae zag eT Aen zane sare AT at, ey oe airat aT 
ATA Aat T| Sar fora aera af fea atl ae ATTA ret He Pa aT site TTA FI 
arate fren fare ria Ft at ata aes a Afra cot 21 a ATA ara il? hay aT 
alfa veqat a1 ag oat at afr ver 2 av fea % atee a aT ware ae Fea Zl ae 
fare at zed -faret A aaa FT FATT 21 TAA Tas St Terfeat AT a Te FT aT AT 
al fren Hata grease oer aT ate ava ofa ar fa Abra zea at aris aa TET 21 ATTAT 
Ze aa & ie wa, ava Tey et A eZ 21 Pea AT HT Aa Sy AT STRAT Z 
Pam arg tsar |zaT AAT, wary asa yr AAT (ATTA aes Tey FH TAT. eT Ty Pz TAT} 
TA ATIVE FATT A ay MAT ATT ST Had A a BT SAT, TT MT AS ATT 
Herat 21 art AE |Z AAT 


Lal Bahadur Ojha-An Analysis of Bhojpuri Cinema 
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[Cinema History] 

(2004) 

Lal Bahadur Ojfha is a researcher, educationist and blogger 

who worked with Eklavya for a number of years. He current- 

ly teaches Media Studies at IMC, JNU. 

elbee/ @redifimall.com 

At a time when the recent successes of Bhojpuri films have cre- 

ated waves in the country and abroad, the existence of the genre may 
sean self-evident. But Bhojpuri cinema took a long time and arrived m 
the scene much after araller film centres such as Assamese and Oriya. 
Lal Bahadur Ojha examines the conditions in which this cinew took 
lairth. 


The Bhojpuri region, divided equally between Faster UP and 
W ester Bihar is hare to millios of people who share a comm cultur - 
al, geograghic and linguistic bond, yet it lacks a coherent identity. Part of 
the problem lays in the fact that the language spoken there, Bhojpuri, 
was never given recognition as a separate language but was assumed to 
be a dialect of Hirdi. As a result, poetry, idioms, phrases and an entire 
lifestyle - with a large diasporic presence in Mauritius, in the Carrikbesn, 
and in Calcutta, struggled for a separate identity. 

In the post independence period, alongside effots to win recog- 
nitio for Bhojpuri as a separate language with its om Lliteraure, 
attempts were made to create distinct Bhojpuri cinema as well. Tre first 
Bhojpuri songs were recorded for the film Nediya ke Paar in 1947. As 
Bhojpuri songs became more popular, aided by the sugoort of politicians 
such as Rajendra Prasad and egged on by personalities such as Jaddan 
Bai and Chitragupt, veteran character artist Nazir Husain, who hailed 
from a village in Ghazipur in Fast UP, teamed up Bishwanath Shahabadi 
to create the first Eoojou film. Their path was cleared by the super suc - 
cess of Ganga Jamuna, an Awedhi film which sounded very similar to 
Bhojpuri. Choosing to work predominantly with artists who hailed from 
the region, theyreleased the first Bhojpuri film, Ganga Maiya Tohe Piyari 
Charhaiba. 

Since then Bhojpuri films have seen many successes, Fa/am 
Pardesiya and Sasura Bara Paisanwa/a, among them. Most of them 
have oscillated between trying to create a distinct idion and imitating the 
content of mainstream Bollywood. Their makers too have vacillated 
between a sense of mission and the desire to make a quick buck. It 
seems to have emerged as a separate genre and forever seams to sur- 
vive as a cheaper version of the big brother. Oj s work is a reminder 
that the most recent spate of successes should be seen as another 
phase in the vacillating fortunes and cmtent of Bhojpuri cinema over the 
last forty five years. The struggle goes cn. 
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axe F Sent facat a arta 

afret o10s 

(2005-06) 

A-TA TPS TAM Ae Trae FAT HT Tay FAT HATA Ae ATA FT 
Foam 7 at aetqs % Gare A ATs 2 a Zl Al Bes AAMT AaT Zl Sher 
ara Zt we Aen Teale azara aa 2 fara WATT Fae OS ara 
Weer ae z fa foeat aet FAT Te TATA A BMT OT AH. TA TTT 
ae aes A AT oH Heal perat aay Pres Agha aT fara gar 2 
atra as wy figout at 2at fret Hea 2, at fawes F fetta err are 
front 4 sort 21 fra aaa areat H Aes F WaT 200 fret ar aaT Z 
Ria 1 fee Ge Sl SA TAVT H Bre 1500 AT MAM F Ae SAAT Get 
TTHAT 1500 HTS HUT A FAT FT FI 

aes F aad are feat er dra aforat F car a AHA 2. Teeth Aoi F 
UH AS Fl APTA H AATe ST AAT F Ae HM-BT UH ARTS A HIT AT 
fort, TT SAT et ae SAT ge ate Tae AT Fare Z arariore 
fet, FH aRTe aT Ye MEAT FI 

are trop et atrar at fare 2. SH A OH Z Aa TT, HT TE FT 
aara % fH cary aeat ate fear a oa gar at arefraT ae TAT 2 
HS ATA TANT TAT HT UH Ate HC Aes fH SAH AAT FTA 
arat Fann Bl Asa Aea-ATA 2, SAH TT AT cease Grea FT AT 
aa @ He cat AAT Z fH AT Ge Bl WA Aaa FH ATTA AST ART 
aH) Ae ca feat % Faa PATS TH TTA aT A ST Zl TSH AAT 
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eae afaey at rar aga Patera 2, fe edged BATH HERR Ft fet 
aT Fae ATLA BT TST BI 


Anil Pandey-The ‘desi’ film industry in Meerut 
[Cinema History] 
(2006) 

Anil Pandey 1's a journalist by training. He taught Media 
Studies at Makhan Lal Chaturvedi University, NOIDA before 
Joining the editorial tearn of the bilingual newsmagazine The 
Sunday Indian. | panii30 @redifimall.com 

Simultaneously as Bollywood goes urban and global, it leaves 
behind the rural and the mofussil, both in its portrayal of those places as 
well as in incorporating the amcems of the grassroots At the same time 
technology has now made available tools that allow for films to be pro- 
duced and consumed at the local level, foremost among those is the @ 
revolutim. Thanks to the CD revolution, Meerut, like many other places 
in the comtry, now bas a thriving local film industry.Pandey calls them 

casi films in ore to distinguish then from films thet ae of fically 
released in theatres. In the last five years Meerut has produced over 200 
such films which are made with local actors and technicians and released 
on CDs. 1500 people are employed in this trade which Pandey estimates 
generated revenues to the extent of rupees fifty aoe. 

The films produced in Meerut fall into three categories, local 
comedies such as Aangeela Tauand Dhakar Chhora, which can cost as 
low as one lakh to produce can saretimes end up generating business 
of over a crore. Then there are remakes of popular Bollywood hits such 
as Desi Sholay and Desi Dhoom. The third category omsists of social 
films, sometimes laden with religious omtent. All inall, eight to tm sich 
films are being produced every month. As one would expect, actors dou - 
ble up as producers and directors for these movies. One such figure 
Akhlag Raja who produced a hit filma@llel Ganga ke Paar explained 
to Pandey, local flavors and tems go a long wey in making this gemre 
popular. Another reason why this genre thrives in Meerut is because its 
hinterland is a prosperous agricultural zone where people have dispos - 
able incames and the wherewithal to afford © players as also leisure for 
cultivating it. Meerut has also been an important contre for folk arts and 
pooular devotion-based entertainment genres such as Jagrans and it is 
in the passing of these forms, that Pandey locates the arrival of local films 
as substitute entertainment. However, as the industry has grown the lure 
of quick profits has attracted all kinds of qpoerators. S Good Ta&aa local 
producer is very pessimistic about the future of these films because fly- 
by- night qoerators, he says, are lowering the quality of the fare. 


Ranjan Yumnam: Imphalwood:The Digital Revolution in Manipuri 
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Cinema 
[ Cinema History] 
(2007) 

Raryan Yurnnarm fs a treelance journalist who, until recently 
worked for The Times of India. He has worked as a feature 
writer for periodicals and currently contributes regularly to 
The Statesman. He holds a Masters Degree in Mass 
Communication| ranjanyumnam @gmail.com 

Ranjan s project analyses why a amall state in North Fest of 
India is becoming a hub of digital film-mmeking while the traditional power - 
houses of the Indian film industry are yet to fully embrace the digitd 
medium. Although Manipur has a negligible film market that is divided 
along ethnic lines, the state des not lag behind in film prodctim. 
However, the wave of digital cinema is not a carefully thought out ef fot 
Tt owes its existence to a diktat in 2001 by militant organisatims to the 
cinema hall owners to stop screening Bollywood films that they felt were 
destroying Manipuri culture. Low cost digital technology has boosted the 
film industry with homegrown Imphalwood potboilers camplete with their 
own song and dance sequences. Ranjan feels, should an epitagh be writ - 
ten for celluloid, the digital technology will be inscribed as its slayer. 

The digital wave has brought in its wake employment avenues for 
many people. For many Manipuris, this has been a welcome change from 
their uncertain existence in a violence-ridden society. Recording studios, 
editing studios, new cinema theatres are all a new crop in Imphal, while 
vocations unheard of earlier, have become quite common like dubbing 
professionals, Cinematographers, editors, light and spot boys. A unique 
subculture of discipline, professionalism and corporate management have 
penetrated the industry and has trickled down conto other spheres of the 
Manipuri society. Ranjan s study will focus qm the political and exmmic 
gemesis of this digital film revolutim in Imphal. He will trace the influexe 
o£ Bollywood and South Korean films qm the contents of these films add 
look at other aspects of technical competence and local innovations to 
prevent piracy. lastly, he will assess the commity censorship of 
Imphalwood and the impact of these films cm Menipuri society. 
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POV a HO CREE 


Surya Prakash Upadhyay: Guru on the Air: Televised Hinduism in 
Contemporary India 
[Media Studies] 
(2007) 
Suyraprakash Upadhyay 1s currently pursuing a PhD in 
Sociology trom the Indian Institute of Technology, Mumbai. 
He has worked as a research assistant for an Indian Council 
of Social Science Research project. 
surya.upadhyay @gmail.com 

The project looks at the instrumentality of audio-visual media in 
the con struction and maintainance of the religio-gpiritual world in am- 
temporary Hinduism and in the mobilisatio of people towards tele- 
gus. A recent and interesting abdiitim in the religious gohere is the 
cable televisim in cities that play a vital part in the grovth of the organi - 
sations of these gurus. They help in increasing their devotees and in 
propagating their brand of spirituality among the people. These new-age 
gurus agoear on cable televisim and are highly influential in areas where 
cable televisio holds good. There are a mmber of religious chamels 
that are transmitting religious discourses like Aastha, Sanskar, Jagren, 
God TV as well as_ larger chamnels like Soy and Zee TV. The visual - 
isaton of gurus cn televisim gives a sense of attachment and shortens 
the gpatial distance between the guru and his devotee. The media ecol - 
ogy through its various inouts caonpositely works for the organisational 
development of the tele-guru and in his religious mobilisation. 
Suryaprakash is really interested in discovering the exact nature of this 
relationship between religion and media and consequently the implica - 
tims it has ~™ society. 

The project looks at one such tele-guru whose stature has grown 
over the years with the begiming of religious discourses cm cable televi - 
sim. Asharam Bapu became extremely popular after fe started his reli - 
gious joumey through televisim. The cable transmission of his discours - 
es and sermons worked as a springboard for him in drawing a large num- 
ber of devotees. Though he is highly influential in the urban areas he also 
draws devotees from the rural areas. Asharam Bapu is dif ferent from tra - 
ditional gurus who mainly concentrated om pilgrimage sites or at bigger 
shrines. Asharam Bapu is not associated with any such spaces; rather he 
works through print and electronic media and disseminates his religious 
and spiritual experiences to an unseen audience. Media intervention has 
ttkally changed the mature of religiosity in ou society. Suryaprakash is 
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interested in investigating the role of such gurus in current day religiosity 
in Hinduism, their followers; their agoroach to Hinduism and the role of the 
media in expanding the organisations of these tele-gurus. The researcher 
uses tems like tele-Hinduism awd tele-gutmu to draw ou attentim to 
cable channels that are the source of initial information about these gurus 
and religion. He will now focus his attentim m Asharam Bapu s followers 
in Mumbai, Lucknow and Ahmedabad and try to understand the paths 
they traversed to reach the guru and their life experiences after meeting 
him. 


Shiju Sam Varughese:The Public Sphere as a Site of Knowledge 
Production:Science in the Malyalam Press. 
[Print Culture,Media Studies, Environment] 
(2007) 
Shiju Sam Varughese is pursuing his doctoral degree from 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi. He has worked as a 
research assistant to the Heinrich Boll Foundation, /ndia and 
has translated from English to Malayalam. 
Shijusaim @ yahoo.com 

This study looks at the active role played by Malayalam press in 
the costruction of public gohere especially af ter the 70 s when regional 
presses in the country went through a revolutim in tems of circulation, 
adaptation of new printing technologies and news content. Varughese 
looks at the fimcticing of this public schere in Kerala especially in the 
context of scientific omtroversies. From time to time, a mmber of such 
controversies explode in the regional press anda total of thirty such am - 
troversies were reported in the Malayalam press between 1990 and 
2004. Varughese contends that a scientific controversy can be cosid- 
ered a special occasion that brings out the intemal ambivalences of sci - 
ence into full piblic view. He examines a scientific amtroversy that 
emerged in the regio in 2000, when a series of unnatural geophysical 
phenomena appeared in Kerala, in order to understand the negotiatim 
over science in the public gohere and the role of regicmal press in it. 

The proposed study is situated in the Public Understanding 
Science (PUS), an area of investigation that emerged in science studies 
in the 1990 g The constructivist model within PUS suggests that the pub - 
lic science engagement is a dynamic social process through which the 
authority of moder science has been challenged. Scientific controversies 
are therefore fruitful areas of research for PUS researchers. However, tre 
review of PUS studies shows that they do not take into cognizance the 
active role of the media in scientific camtroversies because of the field s 
over dependence on micro-sociological studies. Varughese hopes that his 
study will denostrate that the deliberations @ science that occur in the 
public sphere have a deeper impact om the scientific knowledge produc - 
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tign poractice. Varughese looks at three scientific controversies erupting in 
the Malayalam press. In 2000, a low intensity earthquake occurred in the 
¢ate. Questions on whether Kerala is prone to earthquakes were raised 
@ter 2001 Gujarat earthquake. The second episode of the controversy 
began with several extraordinary geophysical events that appeared all 
over the state like well collapses, rise in water levels, and change in the 
colour of water. The third phase of the issue began with a report of red 
rain from Changanachery in July 2001. Scientific explanatioms were 
c& fered for all the three incidents and the cmtroversies got a new lease of 
life when questions regarding the interconnectedness of these phename - 
na were raised. The research is conducted in three consecutive phases 
and with each phase, the debate becomes multifaceted by the inclusion 
of more actors like jammalists, readers, members of civil society initia - 
tives, political parties, policy makers and scientists 


Yoginder Sikand and Naseemur Rahman: Islamic Publishing Houses 
in Delhi. 
[Print Culture, Media Studies] 
(2007) 

Yoginder Sikand has a doctoral degree trom London 
University and has been a postdoctoral fellow at the 
International Institute for the Study of lslam in the Modern 

World, The Netherlands. He fs currently teaching at the 
Jamia Millia Islamia University, New Delhi. 
ysikand@gmal.com | n_majeedi @redifimail.com 

Delhi is the hb of the Muslim publishing industry in India. A large 

mumber of publishing houses are located mainly in Old Delhi and Okhla. 
The vast majority of them specialise in producing literature in Islam. The 
texts discuss the Quran, traditions of the Prophet, commentaries m 
Jurigorudence, reouttal of rival Mislim sects and hagiographic collec - 
tions on rulers, mystics and refommers. Same of them also deal in Urdu 
liteature. Almost all of them are affliated, in sare wey or the other, with 
df ferent Islamic schools of thought (Maslaks). The discourse that much 
of the literature produced by these publishing houses represents and 
reproduces is decidedly nomative. It seeks to shape Muslim self-identi - 
ty in accordance with the world-view of the authors and the publishers. 
At the save time this Islamic sense of the self is not a given, nor is it sta - 
ic and mmolithic. The terrain of Islamic discourse is sharply debated 
through these publicatims. They reveal sharp sectariam differences as 
well as different approaches and responses to multiple challenges that 
contemporary developments have forced many Muslims to confront. Few 
of these publishing houses have produced any social science literature 
cn empirical issues related to Muslim camunities, including their social, 
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economic and educational conditions. While numerous books have been 
published oa Islamic Solutims to Poverty or ‘The Status of Women in 
Islan, almost none of them talk of the actual conditions present in India. 
Nor do any of these publications deal with or of fer creative regomses to 
the questios of religious pluralism, gender, religious redicalism awd 
Islamophobic discourses. 

Yogi Sikand s study seeks to examine a range of issues related 
to these publishing houses especially about content. He asks why these 
publications deliberately ignore sare issues and questions the character 
of their nomative discourses. He keenly looks at the question of author - 
ship and the relationship between publishers, authors, madrasas and 
potential readers. The study looks into the nature of the markets of these 
publications, the relationship of readers and the amtent of these books. 
The study tries to catalogue all Muslim publishing houses in Delhi and 
gives the content analysis of the literature produced by them by examin - 
ing respective titles listed in their catalogues. The researcher also con- 
ducts indepth interviews of the owners and managers of these publishing 
houses and thoroughly examines the available secondary materials in 
Urdu and English. 


Arshad Amanullah: Journalism in Madrasas and Madrasas in 
Journalism 
[Print Culture, Social History] 
(2006) 
Based in New Delhi, Arshad Amantullah /s an independent 
filmmaker and researcher. He has an M.A. in Mass commu- 
nication from Jamia Milla, New Delhi and has spent around 
70 years in the Salatia madrasa, Varanasi. Islam, Indian 
Muslims, media and Bollywood are his interests. 
arshad. merc @gmaill.com 

The study looks at the hundreds of magazines that are currently 
published fron madrasas in India in places like Decband, Lucknow, 
Varanasi and Azamgarh. Except a few, most of these magazines are 
monthly publicatios and are printed in Urdu with readership all over 
Tria. Through these magazines, a kind of jourmalism thrives within the 
boundaries of the madrasas, away from mainstream media. Contents co 
these magazines not only include polemics of Muslim metaphysics and 
theological debates, but they also carry a critique of amtemporary trends 
among Indian Muslims and an analysis of current af fats. The editorial 
board consists of a list of ulamas influential within the medrasa circles. 
Generally though, a madrasa teacher with same writing skills is appoint - 
ed the editor for these magazines and he runs the whole show. A spe- 
cial feature of these magazines is the total absence of good photographs. 
W ith the exeotim of the cover, most pictures are entirely in black ad 
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white. This is in omtrast to religious magazines that core from Arab 
countries as well as Pakistan that use multi-coloured glossy paper and 
carry photographs of omtributors. A comparison between magazines 
published in India and those published in other pats of the Arab Muslim 
world makes an interesting comparism of amtent and style. It also lays 
bare the psyche and mindset of the madrasa officials who aut across 
national boundaries. 

The question that Arshad s study seeks to answer is how these 
magazines are kept alive and the extent to which madrasa journalism 
contributes to the creatim of a Muslim stereotype. These journals also 
have very few pieces written by female scribes but there are no femle 
editors.Arshad explores how the writings of women students cof 
rradrasas, if they write at all, differ from the male dominated madrasa 
joumalism and how sare of these girls, studying in central universities, 
look at this kind of jommalism. Same well-known madrasas bring out well 
magazines edited and managed by their students These wall magazines 
also form an integral pat of Arshad s study. 
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Farhana Ibrahim: Maritime Histories, Merchant Networks and the 
Production of Locality in Western India 
[Migration, History/ Social History ] 
(2006) 
Farhana brahim has a Ph.D in Socio-Cultural Anthropology 
trom Cornell University. Her dissertation research conducted 
in Gyatrat state’s Kachchh district examines the production of 
national political cultures through the conceptual prisins of 
religion, state formation and settlement along the borders of 
modern nation states. She /s currently working as an Assistant 
Professor at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 
lorahim.farhana @gmaill.com 
Farhana s project dwells ~@m the idea of the commpolitm as we 
speak of it today, and proposes to think through late mdemity s idioms 
of rootless-ness, movement, and flexible citizenship. She tries to locate 
the gical citizm across space and time. Though much work has 
already acknowledged cosmopolitanism nly in an elite, westem cmtext, 
the material from Kachchh reflect the furious debates cm questios of 
damicile and natioality that were taking place in the 18th and 19th c~n- 
While presenting the material from Kachchh, Farhana asks 
whether mobility or travel always implies an inclusive consciousness; and 
whether mobility ef fectively and decisively seals the boundaries between 
us and them, the self and the other. Me could, conceivably, be cosmo- 
politan without being a gldbal traveler and yet remain locked into bizarre 
provincial politics. Kachchh is a goace that has been, for reasms both 
sociological and geographical, associated with movement over the past 
few centuries. It is located on the westem seaboard of the Indian subom - 
tinent, in an arid ecological zme, and has bem an island for mich of its 
recorded history. The two branches of the Rann of Kachchh were once 
iMlts of the Arabian Sea, and until bridges were built across these, 
Kachchh remained unconnected by land with the Indian (or indeed the 
Gujarati) mainland. In fact it must be bome in mind that Kachchh wes a 
primely state throughout the colonial period and it joined the Indian Unim 
co states in 1948 as a Part C state, under direct supervision from New 
Delhi, for a few years. Subsequently it wes a part of the bilingual Porbay 
State, and it was oly in 1960 that it was added to the state of Gujarat to 
constitute its largest district. Known for their maritime skills, there is much 
evidence of Kachchhis being intrepid seafarers and vast fortunes made 
from their travels. Port towns in Kachchh like Lakhpat, Jakhau, Mandvi 
and Mundra retain even today, albeit todif ferent degrees, reminders of an 
earlier mercantile prosperity. Kachchh has a well-documented tradition of 
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migration to the Persian Gif and Fast Africa. From Fast Africa, many 
Kachchhis moved further west, to the United Kingdom and Canada in the 
mid-1970s. Migration has thus been very central to the Kachchhi way of 
life, factht ated both by the proximity of the sea, as well as by the lack of 
ooportunities that a rooust agrarian system would have otherwise provid - 
ed. In aditim, the pastoralist pooulations in Kachchh have forged their 
own relationship to mobility, crossing into neighboring provinces of Sindh 
and Rajasthan during seasonal migration cycles. 

More recently, Kachchh, and Gujarat, have been witness to a 
parochial politics of place and belonging. The location of Kachchh on the 
border between India and Pakistan have meant that in the past few 
years, the politics of indigenity have led to essentialised amstructims of 

insider and outsider , Hindu and Muslim, Kachchh and Sindh, India and 
Pakistan and so qm. The rhetoric of indigenity has become very erotion - 
ally charged in Kachchh today and Farhana s study suggests that while 
certain kinds of transnational mobility are endorsed (notably the kind of 
cosmopolitan consciousness that is seen to encaomass movements 
across the USA and Europe), other kinds (notably across the border with 
Sindh) are sem as illegitimate . 


Bodhisattva Kar and Subhalakshmi Roy: Messing with the 
Bhadraloks: Towards a Social History of the Mess Houses in 
Calcutta 
[History/Social History, Literary Studies] 
(2005) 

Subhalakshmi Roy taught Bengali literature in Pratulla 
Chandra College, Calcutta. Bodhisattva Kar has finished his 
PAD at the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. \ postbodhi@ yahoo.co.in 

The project seeks to locate the culture of the mess houses in 

Kolkata as lived sites of the cmstitutim, exercises and amtestatim of 
the dist ance between the metropolis and the mofussil . It also locks at the 
various attendant processes that made the fmess-bari such an enduring 
social and aultural iam in Calautta s urban landscape. The study looks at 
same of the important historical events and processes like the birth of 
Assamese identity among the studentsof Assam in Calcutta, who began 
with the publication of a magazine that helped shape the modem 
Assamese language. The mess houses with their exclusimary rules, 
their addas , complaints and evictim notices fram the bhadraloks act as 
a commentary cn the age. The study incorporates interviews and various 
forms of cultural productims pertaining to the mess houses especially 
the studio films of the 50 s and 60 gs The researchers also collect maps 
and inventories of the mess houses in Calcutta and look at the conditims 
under which these houses began to decline in the 1970s. 
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Debjani Sengupta: Colony Fiction: Refugee Colonies and their 
Representations in Post- Partition Kolkata 

[Migration/Displacement, Literary Studies] 

(2006) 

Debjani Sengupta teaches English Literature at 
/Inaraprastha College, Delhi Univrsity. She is the editor of 
Mapmaking. Partition Stories trom two Bengals, and has 
translated Taslina Nasreen’s Selected Columns. 
deljanisgupta @ yahoo.com 

Af ter the Partitim of Inia in 1947, the city of Galautta saw a huge 
influx of refugees from Fast Pakistan. In the beginning, the abandoned 
W orld War IIT amy barracks were used as shelters for them; later, n 
areas like Jadavpur, Tollygunj and Behala the refugees began to build 
colonies in abandoned or marshy lands, sametimes forcibly occupying 
properties to build their ghanties. These colmies, an interesting 
metaphor for urban slums, were named after great heroes of Bengal 
Netaji, Vidyasagar, C.R. Das; and they were an integral pat of tre city s 
ecmonic, political ad ailtural life. 

Sengupta s research project looks into the historical reasms of the 
genesis of these colomies, as an important part of Glaittas modemity, 
represented through literature, films and theatre. The study unveils how 
the refugee colony joumeys from the fringe to the mainstream cultural 
expression of urban Bengal. A refugee coloy occurs constantly as a 
trope in many works of fiction and cinema of the city during the 1950 s 
and 60 s, exploring issues of migration, rootlessness and broken agpira - 
tias. The colonies spawned interesting stereotypical protagmists in 
mainstream films and little magazine stories. These include the lumpen 
political cadre, the fallen wren, ara ve boy in the city, a hopelessly ide - 
alistic rovantic hero a protagmist who is the other and who degper- 
ately tries to stay alive ina city inf ferent to his suf ferims. The marginal 
and of ten reviled figure of the refugee who spoke a strange tongue was 
an interesting cultural marker of a changing city. Short fictim, memoirs, 
films and plays of the post Partition years of ten deal with this aspect of 
being a refugee. Senguptatakes two seminal novels of the period, Sabitri 
Ray s Bwadwip and Shaktipada Rajguru s Meghe Dhaka Tara and 
weaves her discussion around the ways in which the city of Calcutta 
came to accept the new Jews, a name given by Salil Sen the playwright 
to the refugees in his play Natur Yihud/. 
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Abhinandita and Venu Mathur: My Building and the Sheher: 
Photographic Documentation of Two Mathur Neighbour hoods 
[Social History, Oral History/Autobiography, Photography] 
(2006) 

Venu Mathur and Abhinandita Mathur moved to Shree 
Ganesh Group Housing Society in April, 1990. Abhinandita 
moved to Bombay in 2002 where she worked on research 
projects and dabbled in photography. She now works as a 
Photo journalist in Delhi. Venu Mathur works in a five star 
hote/l where she heads the Telecommunication department. It 
/s the first project of this kind that she has worked on. She 
continues to live in the Mathur Society. Venu is Abhinandita’s 
mother. labhinandita @gmail.com 

This is a study of a cammity residing in the Fast Delhi suburb of 
Patparganj. Here, in Shree Ganesh Group Housing Society, more than 
a hundred Mathur families live together. Conducted by the mother- 
daughter duo, Abhinandita and Venu Mathur, the research draws on fam- 
ily and personal histories to weave a larger history of the Mathurs as vell 
as the city in which they live ad work. The Mathurs of Delhi comsider 
themselves Dilliwallahs par excellence, of ten forgetting that the city is 
now barely aware of them. The earliest inhébitant of Delhi, the Mathurs 
worked at the Mughal court and later with the British. The whole clan 
lived in Sheher, spread over many mohallas and gallis from Nai Sarak to 
Hauz Kazi and Chel Puri to Darya Ganj in the old city. The well-knit com- 
munity followed certain camo practices like sending their boys to 
Anglo Sanskrit School and the girls to Indraprastha School near the 
Jama Masjid. They had distinct food habits and were self-sufficient as a 
community. However by the late 70 s they were persuaded by the early 
developers of the city to move to the newer pats of Delhi while others 
relocated to government quarters allotted to them. In 1983, same Mathur 
families got together and fommd a group housing society to live in 
Patparganj. The idea was that when jointly moving out of the old city it 
wes still possible to retain old ties and the strong sense of community cul - 
ture they shared. Onning a flat in the Mathur Housing Society wes a 
dream came true, feels Venu Mathur who shifted to Patparganj along 
with 113 other families. Initially, all the families were very close; festivals 
were celebrated together and nobody even locked their frot doors. 
However, things have changed slowly over the years. The generation 
that was born in the Society has grown up and, with their demanding jdos 
have less time for society activities. 

When the Society was fonmed, the families wanted to recreate the 
Sheher vibe and ensure the bonds never broke, but soon this relationship 
took interesting tums. When the families shifted to the SGHHS, they had 
many dif fiailties adjusting to the new lifestyle. The biggest problem was 
getting their groceries from trusted shops in the Sheher that sold typical - 
ly Mathur commodities: masale from Kedara in Kinari Bazaar and meat 
fron Sharif Hala Meatwala in Cheera Khana. But after same years these 
shops opened franchises in Patparganj and there was no need to go 
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back to the old city. Many children who were bom in this 17-year-old 
building have never been to Sheher. 

Abhinandita and Venu Mathur look at the history of the Mathur 
community, the changing culture and document the comunity life to cor- 
relate the history of the city and the commity.The concept of comm- 
nity living and the challenges of traditim and modemity are also issues 
that care up in the study. No longer confined by physical and geograph - 
ical proximity, old commmities are changing and newer relatimships 
based on profession, class status aw political affliatios ae altering 
older comunity pattems of livirg. This study explores many such 
issues. The project is unique for other reasms, such as the fact that this 
is the only mother-daughter duo to have received the Sarai Independent 
Fellowship grant. 


Khadeeja Arif and Ambarien Al Qadar: Lives of Women in Zakir 
Nagar, Delhi 
[Gender Studies and Sexuality, Oral History] 
(2003) 

Ambarien Al Qadar has a Masters degree in Mass 
Communications. Khadeeja Arif also holds the same. Their 
Interests include traveling, reading books and current affairs. 
khadeejaarit! @readitimall.com | waharii3 @gmaill.com 

This study is an attempt to move against the grain of dominant 
scholarship on Muslim women where religion, family, marriage laws and 
Civil code have been the primary focus. While all these are inportant 
issues, this research seeks to interrogate them by using the cultural and 
social goace of Zakir Nagar,is routines, hebits ad dily life pattems as 
the ootext for this exploratio. Khadeeja and Ambarien focus on issues 
of clothing, gestures, habitatio, entertainment, physical movement, the 
very texture of the quotidian experiences of the women, as samething 
that is intrinsically linked to the peculiar formation of Zakir Neagar.As an 
area, Zakir Nagar is seen aS a cohesive inner gpace , secure from the 
caomunal culture of the city/country.At the same time, it is a space that 
necessarily exists both in relatim to its intemal dynamics as well as the 
city of Delhi at large. The movement from the inner to tt ater and 
back, has led to the emergence of a fascinating space of tension, cmtra - 
dictim, amd ailtural identity. By focusing @m the gendered nature of this 
contradictory space, this study attempts to draw attention to the canmlex- 
ities of women s existence in urban/city spaces. 

The research seeks to explore the daily texture of the lives of 
woren living in Zakir Nagar.As a resettlement colony, Zakir Nagar has 
witnessed a massive transfommation in its geographical outlook due to the 
huge migration of people from different pats of tr city. The migration 
has been a repercussion of communal tension within the comtry. h 
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places like Zakir Nagar, the researchers found a hybrid taste for life, that 
from time to time has been put under the garb of ammolithic Islam. This 
study tries to eplore the cmtredictims in the existence in the lives of 
women in the locality. This omflict arises out of a sheer sense of individ - 
valityocf it s women and the regressive, masculine Islamic ways of life laid 
down by sare self-proclaimed authorities of Islam. In the course of this 
study, Khadeeja and Ambarien found an altemative definitio of men of 
the community who are much more diverse than the bearded stereotype 
the mainstream promotes. 

In documenting the lives of the worn, omtextualising their cir- 
cumstances, memory plays an important role in this research, especial - 
ly in imaging the place according to the individual ways of seeing ad 
perceiving reality. The role of the local media in projecting guidelines m 
how to be an ideal Muslim woman and the actual lives that the women 
lead, is a real cotrast thet this study also brings at. 


Zainab Bawa: Women in Mumbai Local Trains 
[Gender Studies, Urban Space and Planning, Creative Writing] 
(2004) 
Zainab Bawa has completed her postgraduate diploma in 

Indian Aesthetics from Mumbai University. Her interests 
include issues of locality, ecology and cornmunity. 
Zainabbawa @ yahoo.com 

Mumbai, one of the world s most crowed cities, is the subject of 
study in this project which looks at the negotiatims of a group of woren 
passengers who take the city trains to work, daily. The crucial and funda - 
mental aspect of Living in the cronted city is of ten a struggle for space. 
W e notice that most dramatically in the cities trangportatios; so also in 
the current project, as we see waren fighting to get into the crowed 
compartments of the suburban trains, grabbing a seat for themselves, 
establish a space for themselves which will see them through the jour- 
ney.The Mumbai train compartments form little islands for these woren 
traveling to and from work: a space where they meet friends, do odd 
chores, read a book, pray or discuss the latest kitchemare. Politics, 
households, fashion and market trends are their topics of discussim, as 
the train rattles through Mumbai suburbs. Common advertisements in the 
ladies compartments, dten tell them about cheap abortim ootions, 
contraceptives, televisio serials with powerful women characters, 
amnouncement for jobs suitable for housewives, miracle Babas who 
claim to cure all the problems of life. Zainab, a resident of Mmbai, takes 
these suburban trains to look at women passengers for a period of six 
months, traveling through the Central, Wester and Harbour Lines of the 
city. She documents the goaces they create for themselves and the rele- 
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vance of these spaces that trains give to wmen, in their G@ily lives. 
Zainab is keen to observe and note the way women express themselves 
in the amstricted goace of the train canpartments and how their attitudes 
are shaped by the rigours of their daily commute. Zainab s photo jamal 
of the lives of these women in Mumbai s trains creates an audio and visu - 
al imagery of a city space that is omstantly appropriated and negotiated 
by cne segment of the city s pooulatim. The gendered space of a ladies 
compartment, becomes a microcosm of the hidden lives of these women 
whose work, loves, aspirations, greed and aggression are explored, doc - 
umented and set out for further scrutiny. 


Dilip D’Souza : Village in the City: Mumbai in Microcosm 
[Urban Space and Planning, Creative Writing] 
(2006) 

Dilip D'Souza is a BE in Electrical and Electronics Engineering from 
BITS Pilani and an MS in Computer Science trom Brown University. He 
/s a writer who mostly writes about political and social concerns, along 
with some occasional travel writing. He has won several awards for his 
writing, including the Statesman Rural Reoorting Award, the Times of 
/India/Red Cross prize, the Outlook/Picador nontiction prize, the 
Sanctuary Magazine prize and more. He has written two books, Branded 
by Law a7dThe Narmada Dammed. 
diljod @gmaill.com 

Borbay is the big city, and by comparism every other place 
seams rustic.That s the way me feels retuming to the city frm else- 
where. Yet the oldest truth about Borbay is that it too, was ance, a col - 
lectim of villages. In this big city, me can still find traces of that charac - 
tee. There are pats of Porbay that are still, essentially villages. In the 
suburb of Bandra alone, lanes narrow to warrens, houses look over low 
walls into each other and oe can even see ducks being raised. Ranwar, 
Chimbai, Sherly, Pali Malla are the old villages of Ponbay sg suburbs. 
There is also Khotachiwedi in Girgaum, still held up as a model of urban 
living; also patsc& Agripada, CP Tank, Kalbadevi and more. Dilip s po - 
ect is not cnly about these villages inside the city but also about the ways 
people deal with each other in these neighbourhoods, the humanity that 
large cities make us pessimistic about finding. For example, in CP Tank, 
Dilip cnce saw too-floor residents lowering baskets con ropes cnto the 
pavement, to buy vegetables from cooperative vendors. It seemed to him 
a small indicator of a different time, a different place, a different pace. 
More and more city residents go to large supemmrkets for their sugplies, 
or pick up the phone and get their vegetables delivered in minutes. Ye&in 
Bombay s congested heartland, same housewives use baskets on ropes. 
Bts of humanity intrigue and appeal to Dilip, not least because he fears 
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they are vanishing as even these little gpaces in the city get tom dom 
and built over. So in this project, his plan is simple: go hnnting for then 
and tell those stories. He wants to document not just the physical reality 
of these villages in Borbay, but the little sions in them that goesk of a 
possibly disappearing, or at least forgotten, humanity. His interest is also 
in the larger lessms: what do these daily interactims say about life ina 
city? Or about the great commdrums of modem India. Is it secularism, 
liberalization, poverty? Dilip is clear that he ches t se his project asa 
paean to the past, nor as a mourmful ode to a nearly-vanished history. He 
is interested in making a case, that life ina city as an experience is made 
up of these small interstices: that these may have been villages, but they 
are the foundatios of great metropolises. Very simply put, he would use 
his essays and photographs to get readers thinking about the pecole 
who make up a city. Not the buildings or parks, but just the people. 


Renee C. Lulam & Julius Basaiawmoit : Changing Faces of 
Democratic Spaces in Urban Cosmopolitan Shillong 

Urban Space, Social History] 

(2007) 

Julius Basaiawmort works as an independent sound and 
recording engineer helping produce concerts and radio and 
audio awareness of social issues. Renee C. Lulam worked as 
a Senior Copy Editor for Britannicaindia.com and as a 
research assistant on culture and communities for various 
organizations. 
renee75@gmail.com | lemiwell@hotmail.com 


Shillong, the capital of Meghalaya, holds the position of being me 
of the cosmopolitan centres of North Fast India. This is because, histor - 
ically, Shillong was the colcmial capital of undivided Assam, which includ - 
ed pats of present Myanmar and the Sylhet Plains of present 
Bangladesh. In 1972, Shillong became the capital of Meghalaya. In more 
recent times, with the struggle over resources and territories in various 
pats of the regio, democratic spaces of expression are shrinking and 
Shillong has seen spurts of commmal violence. The dynamics of public 
spaces within the city have subtly shifted. With this as a kadar, this 
project proposes to investigate whether the urban spaces of Shillong 
truly express a cogmpolitan environment. Through a series of oral tes- 
timonies from individuals of various commmities and socio-econanic 
backgrounds, the researchers enquire into the central questim of indi - 
genity versus cosmopolitanism in public spaces, within tr city of 
Shillong. 
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Inomsistencies and omflicts between the individuals who are 
interviewed and their accounts indicate the highly subjective nature of oral 
history. Narratives are acts of remembering details avd frequently yield 
imprecise and inaccurate information. What is important though is to se 
the larger context in which these remembrances occur. The project is real - 
ly interested in that.It records voices not so much as part of a fact firdirg 
mission, but as an interpretative event where narrators compress years of 
remembrances into a few hours, selecting memories consciously and 
unconsciously. Contextualised and edited, each accoumt provides a 
strong ground of understanding past events from a populist perspective 
and how perceptions of public spaces have changed over the years. 
Julius and Renee hope that their project in oral history will create carplex 
challenges to the simple notions of hegemony. The research also deals 
with dominant politics and cultures that are likely to omtrol thoughts, ati - 
tudes and actions, as narrators cammmnicate how they negotiate the 
extemal forces that came into play, within the ciramstances of their inti - 
vidal lives. 
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Sanjay Joshi: Citizens on the Margin: Gatekeepers and Watchmen 
in Delhi 
[Urban Space, Labour] 
(2004) 
Sanjay Joshi /s an independent documentary tilmmaker. He 
/s deeply involved with the Film Society Movement in eastern 
UP and was the key person behind the recently held 
Gorakhpur Film Festival. | joproductions @ yahoo.com 


What happens when colonies put up gates? Who opens those 
gates and who shuts them? What happens to the ubiquitous registers we 
fill up when we enter these societies? What do the watchmen do when 
they are not interrupting or letting pegole in? Sanjay Joshi s pictures lock 
at the world of security in the Patparganj locality of New Delhi. He catch - 
es watchmen standing, sitting down, yawning, ooaMing gates and takes 
us through the mandatory lists of bd s and dm ts that most of us never 
pause to lock at. The police urges societies to keep at least two securi - 
ty guards, instructs guards to keep tabs cm all tte visitors to the mat - 
ments and advises socieities to install intercoms and CCIVs. ‘his is the 
world of privatized security presided over by marginal men. 
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S. Ananth: The Culture of Business in Vijaywada 
[Industry, Labour and Economy, Social History] 
(2005) 

S.Ananth has been a lecturer at Andhra Loyola College, 
Vyayawaada since 1993 and Is concurrently engaged in his 
doctoral research. | sananth99 @gmaill.com 


Fomamic history has rarely dealt with business as a practice that 

is rooted in a goecific aultural cmtext. This is especially true of urban 
businesses and while there are studies m rural mmey lending, for 
example, there is a paucity of literature about lending practices in urban 
areas. Until recently the study of urban areas was given low priority in the 
social sciences. This study attempts to fill the gps in tl existirg Litera - 
ture on the practices in urban finance businesses. It borrows cocepts 
from cultural studies and attempts to reinterpret business practices. 
The study is divided into two pats The first part heals with the his - 
tory, nature and dynamics of the finance sectors (all categories) in 
Vijayawada). The second part deals with all of the above and importance 
of Inia s largest unof ficial and illegal stock exchange that wes the c=~n- 
tre of Vijayawada s ecoonany from 1991 till it was closed down in 1997. 
Throughout the paper, S. Ananth attempts to point out the precarious - 
ness of concepts like Ieplity, ileslity and acceptdility that are per- 
ceived to be crucial elements in the modem state system. In the first pat, 
he considers the finance business as the foamdatio of comercial 
growth in Vijayaweda, the financial hub of Andhra Pradesh. A large num- 
ber of financiers have diversified into other business activities like finan - 
cial services, retail av real estate ativities. The study argues that a 
large number of practices in Vijayawada (many of which may not be con- 
sidered to be strictly legal within the ambit of the law) are amsidered to 
be everyday practices and their acceptability by people of the regim is 
historically rooted. These perogotios are especially visible in the field of 
borrowing, lending practices in the finance sector and in the stock mar - 
ket ailture of the regio. 

The finance business in the region has metamorphosed in the past 
five decades from traditional money lending and hire purchase to various 
other forms of financial services. All foms of leding activity (including 
those which may be branded as usury ) are referred to as finance n 
popular lexicm. The finance business in Vijayaweca, like in other 
regions, is segmented into two broad categories and each function work - 
ing ~a logic and dymamics of its own. Broadly, it may be divided into the 
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fomral and the informal scheres of activities. These broad categorisations 
may be further subdivided. The fomml sphere may be divided into the 
businesses of the banks, hire purchase, leasing and chit funds along with 
ihating credit Associations. The informal sector includes practices like 
conventional money lending to call mmey (not to be omfused with the 
Tnter-bank call mmey), crude securitisatio and unofficial chit firrk. 
Same of these practices border on usury.To an academic, the infonnmal 
sector of ten seems far more dynamic than the formal lending institutions. 
The volumes of borrowing and lending in the infommal sector range from 
a few rupees a day to a few lakhs per transaction. 


Prasad Shetty: Stories of New Entrepreneurship in Mumbai 
[Industry, Labour, Economy, Urban Space] 
(2005) 

Prasad Shetty studied architecture and specialised in urban 
management. He has taught at the KRV /nstitute of 
Architecture in Mumbai where he also co-ordinated the 
research and consultancy wing. He presently works as a 
researcher and an urban development consultant and 1s also 
a member of the Collective Research Initiatives Trust (CRIT). 
askshetty @redifimall.com 

The city of Mumbai has changed tremendously since the 1990s, 
giving it anew structure. The city saw a series of dominant pattems in 
urban «= develogment’ since the begiming of the century. hh tte 
decades before the 1920s there have been investments in large-scale 
industries, institutions and mass transport systers. The decades 
between the wars saw the development of mass-housing and apartments 
to house the blue ad white collared labour in the city. After independ - 
ence, there have been ef fots to increase housing and extend infrastruc - 
ture away fron the core city. Though slums existed since the beginning 
of the century, their proliferation was put into foreground cnly in the 1980s 
when the city government decided to bulldoze them. Suddenly, tre city 
develogment agencies do not mention terms like industrial develogment, 
institution building, and mass housing anymore; but rather talk about 
informal sector reebilitatio, intematiconmal schools, shopping ells, 
townships and even mobile phones. While the dominance of the govern - 
ment continues symbolically in the infrastructure sectors with mega proj - 
ects that never seem to get completed, the growth in private investment 
and private control has becare clear in the 1990s. O the other hand, 
the Regional Plan drafted by the Mimbai Metropolitm Authority also 
records a shift in the employment pattems in th city. The manufactur - 
ing sector that was the main mode of employment during the sixties and 
the seventies seems to be disappearing in the eighties and the nineties. 
The regional plan also ambiguously mentions service sector as the larg - 
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er employer in the city. While the changes in the urban develogment proj - 
ects and the employment structures give us a hint, the main lead for this 
project comes from a peculiar ceracteristic in th train trensoort. 
While Mumbai recorded a pooulatio growth less than the national aver - 
age, the mmber of train travellers and the densities in the trains grew 
much more. Compared to the poolatim, people were travelling within 
the city more than they did before the 1990s! The pattem of work ad 
production in the city have changed and while this change is reflected in 
the urban develogment and the regional plan statistics of employment, it 
is experienced more acutely and accurately in the trains and the buses. 
And it is this change that seems to be restructuring the city. Prasad aims 
to construct the context for imagining the omtenporary city as a city of 
entrepreneur agents. He has further identified four types of agents that 
are a product of the new systems of production and consumption. These 
are the agents facilitating cheap production, quality cmsumption, facili - 
ties for other agents, trading crises and knowledge brokerage to build 
new labour and agents These four sets of agents ad their entree - 
neurships are significantly shaping the landscapes of the new econany 
of the city. This project aims at examining the nature of this new entre- 
preneurship. 


2002-3 
fart at wap for fect met Hash FT Aer are Hela ATE AT YA ATATT 
ora & fares SHATATET ATATT HST AT THAT Vl SHA HUH ae AT ATT 
ATATe THT SHAT Te AST hes PeITAt Ie era Sl Ae AAT ANTS HH AT 
HF STATS ALT Hl AAT TAT HA SMe Hot PHT Fle SA ATS AUT ST 
ot arta Sl AL AAT BT TET Seal SATA STATA FT ATA, Tahar 
aie aan a fafaa wear 21 Feet & Gatae aa ae fae Sa eT 
aera THTArarel, Weal Ae ALATA Haat A arate Be ATATHTAT | 
Bier tear St SET AMT SAT HT SPAT BT ATAT-ATAT a Bl eT: Fer ET 
at Bt HET HT YLT HLA AS ATMS AA AIT IX, Het FAT, HIST, HAST 
are Tera HF Seas St Ate Tad Z, fers Aras wree-HS eTST FH 
tere At aT Tea Sl Sa fat ae THAT AFA GTA AIT IE Sel STATA 
feo gare ara & att ae faa fet faaroa & aaa areal A aes ATE aa 
Zi wat arava 0a avs fret at Tt Hatt fest aaa aT TH Sa 
frarat vat St, TA ora ara, “ATHY aiferr ar farec Hey Sa aT aT 
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aad a4 FATATAY Se GAT ae faere 4H arm ev oer ata fae fawt 
afer aie THAT ST afaart ca ve afape ae aarfipe Bt ag FH ae 
aad Zl 


ATT Et ATATT HZ aet AgTe Bl Tea Fea SU ZAPT ATA FA 
SHAT Fl Teast ea 2, Se Te Pears F fee aT ATT Hel A sara SZ, fA 
ane aad pfera, fase sie sare # feara 4 seg, qe ae sere aT 
are al aedt aaa, at H SATE, Hal THAT Hl HEMT aly aay sy 
aed al faett ® ard ae a aes aa HF ara aferor faett sr 
ae ga H faerg 21 Soe & wpa Peas aT AZ ATAT-ATAT ST aT 


quel 


TATA F TAT ATHTT 
eet TATA 


arate aart F Aaed Fa acaaa A oe fered a AS Ae ae 2 
wa ant F fart ae pe de. amar | Pea. Gea ie FETE 
Tia seal F Hare HepHaesy FT AAI 21 As AA 2a HOST aT Z fh 
aaa Fadl fra set ase A fared 21 Saree ae a oa OH STA AT 


ave 21 2a serra a A a RE aes areet & feat a fae rar 2 fe 
a SMa ay sa Me Fees ett aT eT A age ses ar fear Frat 


Fett adi FaSA Fa Tes AF A aa Te OA Wes OWASP at ZI 
aaa aaes art F Sasa Ff es ae Ps AT a 
WMT te APT Atal A Ay SAT 21 West AVA. Wet sees ae aay Zea ZT 
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arer tait ® faarst ara 21 Ses Aaa F Aare Ve BT -AaT AT FH Tat FT 
are ara Waa Aet Slat! Zaz Bet He-Sarat Baas ates HET A aT HA 
an & afer aan attent % aaa Sra arfre @faae Jt fries ste At 
aret 21 arcarfes araret & fast arett arate cif anit site ores” arr 
ates ore feats sear Pte ea cart gs at Are St Soe Sea FI 
ar Ooi wat Sears Ft are TeaTa arcatfes apart F fears Bt aa 
wat sara Aah cae aera Bet FB ses aT FH Eas Arat At Has A are FH 
ara S1 sam the frac arr wet we frattt-a-sitaa afeat Ft are afar vet 
arin 


aieaierr serra % tae oz fret saan & var aerar 2 fH a aex aro feet 
Haare wa 2 sees F ara Bea Ue arfae arn 2 fe se ea Gea 
qrefrrs arte % are H agal var star 41 4 Ae ArH ae We SA @ fH ea 
serral et are feet ararisrs arrest erat 21 Hreafearesr H aea Serral Fl ara 
ara 2h H ATS SAAT AST Sl TAH Hallas feett F aree F yarel WH ara ST FT 
qarra Hea Bea & ae aed H ava feat Ft erfem TT Hear area ZI 
waa arates ara HF fast art aga & seret % feedtera vecah aT 
saat a ae aaa F ara 2 fH wax *& Atares At aeraes Fat Stet 21 


Naresh Goswami-The Weekly Bazaars of Delhi 
[Urban Space and Planning, Industry, Labour, Economy] 
(2003) 

Naresh Goswami /s an historian, writer, and trans/ator. He 
/s currently on a fellowship on popular religions trom CSDS, 
and has published in Hindi and English newpapers and Is 
part of  Sarais Translation Network. | 
naresh.goswaini @gmaill.com 

Qn any given day the city of Delhi plays host to almost four hn- 

dred irregular, road side markets known as haftawari bazaar. These 
travelling markets involve around two lakh people and provide support to 
almost a million. Naresh Goswami studies the ecology of the weekly 
bazaars. Based on an extensive fieldwork in North-Fast Delhi, and his 
interactions with shopkeepers and custamers as well as city of ficials, he 
weaves together this landscape of petty desires. Catering mainly to 
lower middle class consumers, the weekly markets usually stock 
footwear, cheap apparel and cosmetics, other dojects of everyday use 
along with food stdlls. The goods selling in these markets are of ten pro- 
duced exclusively for the baazars and take their place without the medi - 
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ation of advertising of any kind. These are brand names that are not 
found in the regular shops, such as Parko scap or Charm polih or 
Victor shampoo. Run mainly by migrants of UP and Bihar, these baazars 
also point to the partiaularities of piblic space in congested and dense - 
ly-settled colavies. The shops lying in the heart of the lag line which 
constitutes the baazar fetch the maximm price while the police and 
MCD officials have their onn gpecified charges, or taxes, official add 
unofficial. Naresh investigates the supply side of these bazaars by 
analysing who the shopkeepers are, where they get their goods from, 
how they organise their shops, how much they ear, what their peripatet - 
ic routines are and their profit margines. Sare bazaars are known as 
khatam because they do not generate substantial business, while sare 
are called kamau because one can do heavy selling there. Bazaars 
range from average, good or bad depending m@ their location and the 
number of stalls that move in then. Rising aspiratims, a modiam of dis - 
posable incare, the inability to afford standard shops and the desire to 
look good is the motivation for the omsumers. A ubiquitous site of Delhi s 
physical landscape, the weekly bazaars link the posh colcies of South 
Delhi, the old settled mohallas of North Delhi and the newly erergent 
inbébitations of Fast Delhi. In gpite of seaming unifommity, this is a lad - 
scape of immense variety which rises and falls to its ow rhythm, trans - 
forming a neutral physical space into, momentarily, a thrckbing spectacle 
of multiple desires. 


Rahaab Allana: Of Urban Localities and Bazaar Photography 
[Photography] 
(2003) 

Fahaab Allana has completed his Masters in History of Art 
trom the School of African and Oriental Studies, London 
University in 2007. He has worked as a curatorial assistant for 
the National Gallery of Modern Art, in New Delhi and also as 
a researcher in many art projects. He /s currently working as 
the Chief Archivist with The Alkaz/ Collection of Photography, 
in New Delhi. \ lonequest_2k @ yahoo.com 
From the start of the project s conception, Rahaab had decided to study 
bazaars, and more gpecifically, the practice of photoorahhy within 
bazaars aS a viable tangent to combat the practice of a dated form and 
colour tinting on photographs. Further, Rahaab wanted to analyse how 
places are constituted with the photograph gs help. The overall intentim of 
the project is not mmly to speak of the experience of photography within 
Delhi and partiailarly its bazaars, but to create an appendix of images 
that stand cn their own creating a language of signifiers within the omtext 
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of urban India. The experiences of the bazaar at the visual level is made 
with the aid of inividals that will, fora partiaiar epistere of visaliza- 
tion, exemplify their onn presence in the city.At first glance, bazaars and 
photography would seem unconnected. But this project stats from the 
basic premise of using these two notions as complementary in maure. 
They independently reoresent a fusim of traditim and modemity , thus 
capturing the myriad Indian identity today. 

Rehaab has produced a short film exploring perceptions of photo - 
graphs in the bazaar. ne of the important people he interviews in the 
documentary, is the proorietor of Mahatta Studios in New Delhi, Madan 
Mehta. Mahattas, as it is pooularly known in the city, wes the first to into - 
duce colour printing in 1956. Madan Mehta s knowledge and experience 
is exceptional co the topic of photography wer it is ging as m art 
form and as a documentary tool. His interest in tinted photos has, in tum, 
made him interact with Inder Prakash, one of the most experienced in 
the city. Rehaab s project gives new insight into the ways a gelatin/chlo - 
ride print accentuates the effect of even a regular colar pooto by allot - 
ting the entire imege a certain mood. A tinted photo creates interplay 
between the image and the imagination. Though there is no grounding 
in welity, it cold also be real. In digital photography though, we may 
manipulate an image, but in a tinted photograph the effets are cam- 
pletely subdued and ingrained into the image. The digital format doesn t 
reveal the expertise of manual labour because its importance as a form 
of commicatio lies in a different aren. 


Basharat Peer: Shrinking Public Spaces in a City of Bunkers 
[Conflict, Creative Writing] 
(2004) 

Basharat Peer /s a journalist and writer who has covered 
the contict in Kashmir trom 2000. He /s currently based in 
New York. | basharatpeer @gmail.com 

Throughout the conflict in Kashmir, Srinagar has been expanding 

tts horizons as new neighbourhoods come up in the outskirts. In an- 
trast, the space accessible to an individual has been shrinking with every 
bomb blast. Basharat Peer, growing up with the omflict in Kashmir, 
began this study by looking at ways in which the cmflict has changed 
both the land and the people, especially with regard to the public spaces 
available and unavailable to the residents of Srinagar, where he lives. 
Peer igs keen cn the nm-figurative meaning of the term public spaces 
as denoted areas for collective use. The political dimensio of such loca - 
tions where exchanges between individuals and groups are possible 
enlarge public debate and political participatio. Peer sees the public 
space as open to everyone, with roam for everybody and nobody. Lisa 
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space of sociability and freedom, the space of the individual and the 
State and a territory where the relationship between the two is played 
ak. This connects public spaces to the idea of democracy. 

Yet in Srinagar, public arenas seem more linked to the lack of 
democratic freedom; the right to piblic space g¢ands out mre in its 
denial, than its existence. The city houses torture chambers, graveyards 
and prisms, as its residents play prismers of an unending wer. Peers 
project is a narrative of a jJamney in search of the visible aw invisible: no 
entry signs in Srinagar where reasms of security limit the citizens move- 
ments and makes various pats of the city alim to its residents. In tre 
accessible spaces like restaurants and parks, a invisible gaze, a 
unseen ear is engaged in surveillance. Basharat Peer explores this 
shrinking of public gpaces in the background of the omflict in Kashmir. 
He looks at the ways these restrictions of movements af fect local trad - 
tions and how people invent new ways of getting around them. The 
research also looks at the responses of an older generation who knew 
the pre-ooflict Srinagar to map their relationship to what Srinagar has 
become now. AS a participant cdoserver and investigative jammalist, 
Basharat explores the city, visiting markets, bridges and cantonments to 
bring us images of a amflict-tom city. Mixing historical research and om - 
temporary reportage, Peer s work is an effort to umerstand and explain 
Srinagar beyond the headlines and newspaper pictures a resident s 
verbal and visual portrait of certain facets of his city. 


Shahnawaz Khan: Entertainment Ghosts in Srinagar: A Tale of 
Cinema Halls in the City 

[Cinema History, Conflict] 

(2007) 

Shahnawaz Khan works as Kashmir correspondent tor Free Speech 
Fradio News, USA and Is the editorial board member of Kashmir Newz, 
Srinagar.He has also worked as a scriptwriter and production assistant 
In a number of documentarres. 

fsrnkashimit @gmall.com 

Cinema halls in Srinagar came under attack in 1989 when militant groups 
issued a diktat forcing them to close. Hindi films and cinema per se were 
seen to pramote doscenity in a Muslim society hence the ban wes strict - 
ly enforced. As the cinemas downed their shutters, the abandoned halls 
became home to hundreds of paramlitary forces who descended on the 
city. Later, same of the cinema halls gained notoriety as interrogatim 
centres and their very names sent a chill down the gpine of Srinagar s 
populace. In the years of military insurgency, out of the nine cinema halls 
in Srinagar cnly me is qoeratioal today. Four of them ccmtinve to be 
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occupied by the Central Reserve Police Force. The centrally located 
Palladium Cinema overlooking the historical clock tower in Lal Chowk was 
destroyed by arson in 1991. In 1997, with the claims of nomalcy sound- 
ed by the state government, cinema owners tried to resume business. The 
first to regoen was the Broadway Cinema, located in the high security 
zone of Sonwar, qgoosite the headquarters of Indian Amy s 15 Corps 
Soon others like Neelam followed, though it was never renovated. 

Shahnawaz s research documents tte tale of the cinema falls in 
Srinagar, describing how they stand as mute ghosts of entertainment in 
the omflict-ridden regio, where avenues of entertainment are severely 
artailed. The project evaluates the factors resomsible for the cmtinued 
dismal state of the cinema and also explores other avenues of entertain - 
ment that have replaced the cinema halls in the city. 


Mamta Mantri: Movie Theatres in and around 
Maulana Shaukat Ali Road, Mumbai 
[Cinema History] 


2006 
One) has done her Masters in History and English Literature 


trom Mumbal University and M.Phil in English Literature from 
S.N.D.T. University. She has worked as a lecturer in History, 
English and Media Studies at various colleges in Mumbai, as 
both Full-time and Visiting Faculty. \ bawree @yahoo.com 


Mamtas project maps a certain part of Mumbai Maulana 
Shaukat Ali Road, an area dominated by sex workers and a large num- 
ber of dance bars as well as a street that houses some of the oldest cin- 
era theatres of the city.A group of eight such theatres, all located ina 
radius of about a kilareter, have been plying their trade for more than 50 
years, catering to the local migrant pooulatim, mainly Muslim workers 
from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. The theatres under survey accomodate 
about three hundred people at a time and often nm fore full. These 
movie halls reoresent an urban space, specifically created for ad bya 
sectio or class of the society that is in direct cmtrast and cmélict with 
the multiplex cultures of big cities like Mmbai. These theatres, originally 
built for dance and theatre perfommances, now nm old Hindi film hits as 
well as pooular Bhojpuri films. The films are shown on filament-based cin - 
emascope projectors and not on VCD or DVD players. On Sundays, the 
theatres run full shows and the tickets cost a meager 15-30 rupees. 
There are no seat numbers inside the halls since there are no advance 
bookings and the space of the movie hall has varied functions to perform. 
For the audience, the hall is a private space to relax, sleep and fantasise. 
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In a peculiar way it becomes a hore, a shelter from the harsh world 
where even basic necessities like a toilet getstaken care of. At night, the 
halls are sleeping quarters for the employees who do not have a hare 
elsewhere. All the cinema halls house a dargah in their complex where 
the moviegoers occasionally pray. 

Film screenings in these theatres become performative social 


events with multiple histories. The project looks at how films in these the - 


atres are omstantly rearticwlated through the specific historical situatims 
of public exhibition and reciprocally amstructed through a canplex social 
interchange with audiences vis-a-vis these spaces. Mamta, throwh this 
project, wishes to understand the cinematic experience that is extremely 
complex and nuanced, particularly when the audience comprises of 
migrant men in a city that is not their on. 


feoctt & farraradt er age caret 
afeat taa 


(2005-06) 


ara facet FH are 144 far ate Z ae eae He Fa A feet F far stat 
ar yard Wer aet St Arar. cast & fare fran ater %, A a A GTA ast 
am, ate faa & fae area av at FH Hectares ar frat feat TT zt 
2. afecat cae ar ore facet & fae etal % azert ofa ae 2, aTaaiz 
az 0a faa aia Ht aa Hectares F ae 2%. Usa A ae Fale 
TH Ae set A Goat feet aH ca Blat F Ala FAT ST aT 2? afraar 
[Sats BT THK TATA | BAe TTT | fH Tet OH a AfaH Stet Ht TeTs AT 
IA Aa Val Z. Ze, HA-CaKT Slt HA AMT S HA FLA Fl AMAT TAH Arse 
wea ae al arpfaat aardt &. a frat HT wa Hedi aa AAT Z, 
SAH AHS FH WTA Bras H Hear wa facpe we sfrar sara Z, Get 
Wre-ge F eta Z, Verte & net fess Z HE He ia aT Zea AT 
2 Fle aetna aaa A Sa ae F Zia Fire FZ. She, fares aT eT 
Haas St S WHAT WA Ae TT Peat Saves TH SAT MET MA A Aa Sz 
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faeat tar, wet UH waa H fear Mt ara @ ae after A, wat PTT 
BIT TT HATH ATA Hhaat Hr Aaa Hea F Be Het Gea Aee TA TAT 
fase taq svar ara 4. Het *% aeae Hen waa afer % fan ir 
Arye aaqat 2, Saal Aeeraare Atfeat, saat sraret ae aa Harare Fr 
aeatt, saa Age atee frat ao % fees aT aeH ST WaT AT se 
ware & faarar att ae Tara At Te A: ae A ATT eT ar, fea AAT 
ala, T2aae, Aa Ha OH ATA AS *% few Hr aM aa 4. fewe aes AT 
aia ate aaa AT, site faaar slat UH WaT eral Haas AAT AT ST I 
FATT ST WAS HAT AT. ATT Het reray F fer fa azet TE Z. 


afar aT We, aaa aad aedtt % afeu, cq fase slat * acaa 
caeq at fafad Hea & Ae FATT A ZT Ue AMT Heaaet Fl aeatel A He 
ah aad HUH fae eu eae H aE Fe FATS. MA Ble, Ts Stott F 
yas Are aT Weta at St ATaT & Ae set aa ATS at-ae at feet. 
fara atett Ft aeatett % ara-ata Yar gs & Tats Ml Teale, TOT 
srarsett At re ar ae 2 av fefses srareet frre Wars art Ha Tet 
al A ATA GA H Seas AST WS. Ha AAT-AT aaa aera 7 far ss 
arfaa grat Tear 2 avez A are eaitfaact ae AT arae saat aarfaat FT 
are we ah. afeaar H Ma Be feet ae He Gages sess TAH ArT 
We Hea &. 


Nandita Raman: Changing Faces of Cinema Halls in Delhi — 
A Photo Documentation. 
[Cinema History, Photography] 


(2006) 

Nandita Raman /s an independent timmaker and photogra- 
Pher based in Delhi. See: www.nanditaraman.com 
ramannandita @ gmail.com 

Cinema halls were once a space of exploratio and social min- 
glirg. A space where a rich businessman could sit together with a rick- 
shawallah, where young people could form illicit liasicns and where caom- 
munities were formed across caste, class and ethnicity. The Regal cine - 
ma in Delhi wes built, like a lot of earlier theatres, like an Qpera House 
or a theatre auditorium and indeed hosted plays as well as operas and 
screenings for sometime after it came into existence. Mendita Raman s 
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study is an exploration into the physical spaces of those grand cinemas 
in Delhi as well as a documentation of what happens when the old gives 
way to the new.Today, in place of the old ad the meginifcent structures 
such as Regal or Golcha there are the ubiquitous multiplexes with their 
¢ andardised experiences. Where earlier halls were marked by diversity 
of experience and of customers, the newer ones are marked by unifor - 
mity and predictdility. When earlier me bought first class tickets and 
¢ayed near the too of the theater, bought frmt row tickets, o sat in 
boxes if oe was rich and privileged, today, we all buy the same-priced 
tidet s and belong more or less to the same social class. Altogether there 
are 144 cinema halls in the national capital regim of Delhi. OF them the 
single standing mes are now restricted mostly to the poorer localities 
and there too they mostly show C-grade films. Many of those are being 
lbroken up to form a multiplex in place of the single me. Nandita locks at 
the changes that this entails, and documents it through photographs at 
various stages of that jammey. From a hall being brok& dom in 
Girgacm, to its reomstructim as a miltiplex awd then finally to its com- 
pletim as a fimctiming miltiplex. Apart from studying the changing 
Physicality of these spaces, Nandita also eplores their soul, the projec - 
tion mechanisms that give these cinema halls their life. Instead of the old 
projectors where the projectionist was the master of all he conducted, 
the halls today nm cm digital projectims where the projectimist has to 
depend on an engineer for repairs. Old mastery gives way to new 
dependence. Nanditas chronicle of the changing face of our cinems 
catches a moment of great transition and transfixes it through photo- 
graphs. Cinemas will probably never be the same again. Visiting Regal 
was once an event, today going to a cinem is an interchangeable expe - 
rience with another cinema. As the special becomes mundane and as we 
begin to watch cinemas in different spass, will this affect the relatim - 
ship we had with our cinema? Will cinema remain as larger than life as 
it was or will it just become another thing to be amsumed instantly and 
forgotten later? 
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Zubin Pastakia: A Photographic Study of Bombay’s Cinema Halls as 
a Cultural Experience of Space 
Cinema History, Photography] 

(289%) Pastakia has studied film-making at Bard College and 
New York University and has worked in ad and feature tilms. 
He has also worked as an Editor and Digital Artist for film 
archives and film festivals. \ zubinpastakia @gmail.com 


Zdoin gs project examines the cultural experience of dif fer - 
ent types of cinema halls in Bombay city photographically, viewing film 
exhibitim sites as differing cultural experiences of spaces, within the 
modern megalopolis. The question that this study poses is who sees 
what, where and when. It seeks to provide a rich socio-visual omtext to 
the ever-changing urban cinematic experience by situating film texts with - 
in various cultural spaces, and trying to capture the subjective nature of 
the film-going experience in a rapidly changing modem city. 

A focused Bambay-based multi-cinema hall photographic study 
has been conspicuous by its absence and would be a valuable additio to 
the multidisciplinary research, now dme qm exhibitim sites of Indian 
Cinema. A photographic mediation of this kind helps to omtextualise and 
place Indian film texts within local sites of exhibitim. These sites, for var - 
ious reasons, may be in a state of d&clire, static or repidly cdergirng in 
form. The actual exhibition practices, the physicality of space, the vending 
and consuming mechanisms, and the nature of the audience significantly 
a@ fect oe s cinematic experience. The gaze of the camera is firmly aimed 
at the city s inhabitants themselves, to see how they spend their leisure 
within the ever-changing metropolitan spaces. Zubin photographs three 
categories of cinema halls: the halls situated in mega malls, the single 
screen cinema halls and a last that eludes categorisation- an example of 
which might be the Palace Talkies in Byoilla. All three sites have their own 
parameters of functioning. To leisure experience are part of the larger am - 
sumption as leisure experience. The single-screen halls saretimes slip 
from A to C grade depending m their locaticms and often change into 
Satellite Digital Projectim Technology to cut costs. Halls with their newly 
refurbished art deco interiors are a testament to the power of nostalgia in 
a rapidly glcbalised city. Abin s photographs, he hopes, will be another 
way of telling the story of these cinema halls with ambiguity and sugges - 
tiveness. 
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Madden MancellanageGipemeaice: Rear Man’s Multiplex 
(2005) 

Madhavi Tangella taught communication and media for 
three years in Mumbai. She /s currently based in Kolkata 
pursuing her post graduate diploma in Direction and 
Screenplay Writing at Satyajit Ray Film and Television 
/nstitute.She was selected for Asian Film Academy, PIFF, 
2006. She recently directed a 28min documentary tilm on 
ragging for PSBT called Listen Little Van. 

manzilechar @ yahoo.com 


Sagar Cinema is an illegal video theatre in a slum area in Malad, 
a suburb of Mumbai on the Western express Highway.Although owned 
by Bombay Municipal Corporation (BMC), it is mm and managed by 
Shuklaji, a migrant fron UP. He mms this place in close news with the 
police, shelling out as much as up to 40,000 rupees per mth as ‘tafta” 
The theatre has four rooms filled with TV sets Two TV screens are used 
to screen Hindi films, one roam is dedicated for pomography and anoth - 
er coe, is keot exclusively for Telugu films. A mmdred people can sit ata 
time amd it of ten ns full touse. 

The day begins very early at Sagar Cinema. The first screming 
begins anytime between 8 am and 8.30 am. A film is played immediate - 
Y, waiting for the rom toke filled. This film might be fight sequences or 
a m@lange of emotional dialogue sequences of a favourite hero from a 
particular film or just songs from a particular film. Qnce the ro is filled, 
regular screenings begin back to back till midnight. One can watch up to 
three films against me ticket. Fach ticket costs Rs.10. 

At Sagar Cinema, the Telugu migrants themselves determine the 
kind of cinema that is shown and they tell Shuklaji to procure the latest 
films that can be ordered or rented. Their desire to watch Telugu cinema 
is complex. There is not oe generalising sentiment that brings them to 
Sagar Cinema. For a large mmber of them, it translates into a public 
space to which they have unhindered access. For example, when they 
gather for work at 5.30 am every moming, those who are jobless for the 
day head for Sagar Cinema instead of their empty and dingy rooms. Ata 
nominal charge of Rs.10 per ticket, they can wetch three films. This 
keeps them preoccupied throughout the day.Also at Sagar Cinema, they 
can see familiar faces and hear a language they can all relate to. As men- 
tioned earlier, all the migrants hail from the Telengana regim in Andhra 
Pradesh. In its dialect and in other ways, Telangana differs from Andhra 
in dialect awd other issues. The audience s migratory pattem reflects a 
vicious circle. Back home, there is no water for their fields resulting in 
crop failure. There are no jobs generated by the government. During lean 
months, the labourers take loans, primarily from rich famrers, to survive. 
Eventually, unable to repay the loan, they come to Mumbai. Once they 
ear enough, they go back hame. And in a few months find themselves 
back in the city. 
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The patrons of Sagar Cinema add that, as people from Telangana, 
they amsider the Telugu language on screen different from the language 
they speak. The language in Telugu films isa Telugu that is clceer to the 
dialect of the coastal regim, while Telangana s Telugu is reserved for the 
movie s comedians, vamps av villairs. 


Inside a narrow lane, the entrance to Mala Theater was crowded 
by young men trying to buy tickets Two men sat at the counter, busy sell - 
ing tidets. One of them looked Tamilian, and the other was a young boy 
in his twenties. 

Do you screen Telugu films here? I asked. Surprised, the young 
boy replied, Yes, only om Sunday evenings, at 9.30 mm. 

How many come to watch the show? Looking at each other, they 
said about 15-20. 

Sensing their reluctance to speak, I smiled and started walking 
away. 

The young man from the counter was following me. I tumed back. 
He walked up, scared and anxious. Before he could speak I said, I mnot 

Madam, he said, We own two video theatres at 

i. Some one like you came and asked for same infomation 

land then clicked photographs. Next day, she came with the police and 

e had to shut it down. We don t do ganda kaam (dirty work) now. Weat 

this theater don t show blue films. Hamara naam bhi kharab hota hai (We 
too get a bad name). And so he got talking. 

My name is Vikas. We dm t show Telugu films everyday. Telugu 
films are screened every Sunday at 9.30 pm. At least 50-70 people care 
to watch, and we show films they demand. We cmly allow me film per 
ticket. However if a man comes at an odd time, i.e. when a film is mm, ve 
allow him to get in and omtinuie til] the next film is over. We do not went 
nim to go back. After all, where will fe oc til] the filmeets over? 

And we dm t collect the ticket for the last show. Generally during 
daytime, once the film is over, ve take the tickets back and tear them up. 
But for the last show, we allow them to keep their tickets This is because 
the film gets over at around me in the moming. Very of t&, ifit s late at 
might, Telugu people are detained by the police and questimed. They do 
Mot have a permanent address or any contact phone number or ID card. 
So, they show the film ticket as proof of where they have been. We reg- 
ularly get requests to stamp, seal amd sign the ticket. 


Madhavi Tangella 
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U. Kalpagam: Urban Mentalities: Chennai’s Roadside Temples 
[Social History, Urban Space and Planning] 
(2004) 

Prot. U. Kalpagam received her Ph.D. in Economics from 
IT Kanpur in 1978 and a Doctorate in Social Sciences 
degree in Cultural Anthropology trom the Graduate Faculty, 
New Schoo! for Social Research, New York in 1996. She has 
been on the faculty at IT, Bombay and the Madras Institute 
of Development Studies, and has been a visiting faculty at 
Barnard College, Columbia University. Her research interests 
Include development studies, women’s studies, anthropology 
and history. \ kaloagam25 @redifimall.com 

The city of Chennai, fast expanding in industrial and service sec - 

tas, isacityo its om mentdity 9 asetof inividel ad ollective feel - 
ings that are expressed in actions that omstitute evenday practices of 
the city. That is the subject of Kalpagam s research = to:_ look for these 
feelings between the binaries of modemity and tradition, that lend mean - 
ings and bestow erotions on everyday practices, making the city a site 
of experience and feeling. Three distinctive changes have occurred in 
Chennai s landscapes that are transforming the city. Old houses have 
been pulled down to make way for apartment complexes and a number 
of flyovers have been built as major arteries of the city. The third change 
has been the mushrooming of roadside temples. While the first two are 
associated with modemity and post-modermity, the temples are a symbol 
of flowering traditimalism, although traditions too undergo modemising 
€fets All these aspects form what the researcher calls’. the 
distinctive contemporary mentalities of Chennai. 

Kalpagam undertakes a sociological study of these roadside 
temples in the city, locking into issues of patronage, priesthood and wor - 
shipping. Through a whole range of interviews, Kalpagem tries to se if 
these temples can be seen as a distinctive feature of urban cultural prac - 
tices and what this implies for religious identities. Most of these temples, 
put up by the autorickshaw drivers of Chennai, foster a sense of belong- 
ing and commmity and can be related to other forms of expressing reli - 
giosity in urban public spaces. The research also tries to see how the 
people of Chennai reomcile this piblic digplay of religiosity with the ratio- 
nalist Dravidian politics that has given Tamilnadu gs regicel politics its 
distinctiveness. Through photographs and videos, Kalpagam delight filly 
sets out a sample of roadside temples from Chennai, bringing out impor - 
tant questions and connections between place and culture. 
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Sharmila Rege: Caste, Identity and Public Sphere: Documenting 
Dalit Counterpolitics 
[Conflict] 
(2002) 
Sharmila Rege teaches Sociology at the University of Pune. 
Her interests are sociology of gender, Dalit stdiss add 
Cultural Studies on which she has published extensively. Her 
recent books include Writing Caste/ Writing Gender: 
Narrating Testimonies of Dalit Waren. 
Sharmila_hcu @yahoo.co.in 

In the early 1990 s, debates on the Dalit movement in Meharastra 
assumed a new urgency. This study was conceived within the cmtexts 
of these debates with the explicit aim of documenting the institutions and 
practices of the Dalit piblic sphere. The recovery of documents of tre 
Satyashodhak Samaj of Jyotirao Phule and the writings of Dinkarrao 
Javalkar have been crucial for a reinterpretation of the dominant dis - 
courses on the public sphere in Mbharastra. 

The project is concemed, in this omtext, with the absence of col - 
lectims of pamphlets, booklets and music of the Dalit public gphere. 
There is a near total absence of documents regarding Dalit gatherings 
like those at Dikshabhoomi on 14th October every year. These social 
gatherings, that bring the village to the city, allow books, cassettes and 
pamphlets carrying the messages of Ambedkar and Buddha to find their 
way to every hare. A reading of these documents suggests that these 
gatherings omstitute a camterpublic. 

Understanding these comterpublics as existing forms of social 
cohesion is significant because they omstitute the potential sites for 
resistance to glcbalisation and Hindutva. This study attempts to trace the 
lineage of Dalit counterpublics to the practices of the Satyashodhak and 
non-Brahmin counterpublics of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. The institutions and practices that combine print and pooular 
music as modes of publicity have been the distinct character of these 
counterpublics. The study aims to create a database of these modes and 
to map the routes of their circulation. 
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Nancy Adajania: Digitalisation of The Popular Image 
[Arts:Visual,Photography, Theory] 
(2004) 

Nancy Aagayjania /s a cultural theorist, art critic and inde- 
pendent curator. She was the former Editor in Chief of jour- 
nal Art India and has written and lectured extensively on new 
media art, its political and cultural contexts. 
nancyaaaania7 1 @ yahoo.co.uk 

Nancy Adajania initiates this project with an accont of the digitd - 
isation of popular image production in contemporary urban Indian oo - 
tetts and the emergence of hybrid or camposite forms that incorporate 
both conventional as well as digital elements The project looks at the 
producticn of family portraiture for clients of ordinary means by ID photo 
studios in Barbay using photoshop and other digital image manipulation 
techniques. These retouched family portraits commissioned by a middle 
class and subaltem clientele are an expression of a larger trend towards 
familial privatisn The second kind of image production that Adajania 
locks into is the transformation of the practice of votive icm painting as 
well as secular portraiture in the Vaishnava temple town of Nathdwara 
through the use of photographic and digital means. The third aspect of 
this project is a look into the orchsstratim of the poblic imaginatim by 
digital technologies at the largest level a study of the Ramoji Stidics in 
Hyderabad that provide real and virtual settings for fantasia. They are 
mobilised by a media corporaticn that is in a positim to significantly influ - 
ence the tastes, self representations and desires of viewers cm a nation - 
al scale across linguistic and ethnic groups. Not mily are such fantasies 
given wide dissemination through cinema and television, but the studios 
themselves became a destination ina fantasy tourism for citizens ready 
to retreat into privatism. 

Tn her project, Adajania goes into the aspects of digitalisatim of 
visual culture with an emphasis cm the social histories of gemerated 
images. The social history also encompasses a aultural history of the 
manner in which conventional idioms of self-reoresentatim av self- 
extension have assumed new forms, through the play and materialisation 
of desire through newly available technologies. Most importantly, 
Adajania looks into how this technological shift has rendered such fomns 
accessible to and performable by social actors in a milieu where this wes 
not conceivable earlier a democratisation or at least an coming up of 
image -making practices amd ailtural possibilities. 
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Tt isnt easy to navigate the Curchoate Statio underpass. 
Everything hangs heavy, like the bags @m the commuters shoulders, 
same even balanced on their fingers. Even smells have a density here: 
Ohelourl and vexine, cloth and plastic, rubber and Peps. The sounds of 
the vendors and the loud conversations of the commuters make the 
smells heavier; amass of stale air seeps across the underpass into peo - 
fle s skins. Everybody breathes and ndbody breathes. 

Tt is no use trying to board a train at rush hour, so I enter a cam- 
era shop in the underpass: it is choc-a-bloc with viswal ad aural 
delights A shelf of audio cassettes to the left, a comter of automatic 
cameras to the right, a digital camera perched on an adjustable tripod 
in the comer, amd a stool awd two steos aay a slot for the ID picture 
customer. The brain-numbing atmosphere outside is lightened inside 
Fotaratic. Here, fathers buy cameras for family festivities, college kids 

ant their ID pictures taken (same girls actually instruct the tecmician 
to make them look fairer ), &fice-going men camb their sweaty mous - 
taches, working women wipe the anxious lines of multi-tasking duty 
from their faces and the technician presses the buttm. The computer 
is hidden beneath the table-top; the screen with its anonymous pass - 
iport-size images occupies a glass aperture. ‘The settings are m default: 
size, tone, shade, everything is fixed. The printer, hidden uncer a pile of 
camera boxes, produces the images. All the ID pictures have an even 
look, mechanical, the faces frozen in the headlight of the moment. 

Above the camera boxes, amid the glamorous images of 

ishwarya Rai and her look-alikes, are two images titled Original and 
Retouched . Origiral is a portrait of a Mbharashtrian women standing 
ore a clothes-line laden with sheets and towels. Her face is a pitted 
leather mask, her eyes shut, perhaps the reflex-reactiom of me umac- 
custamed to the flashbulb. She does not stand alone; behind her, a face 
lpeeps through; and to her left, a young boy stares directly into the cam- 
little stunned. Retouched considerably transmutes 
the woman s portait. The background has been cleaned of every trace 
lof haphazard domesticity, and been replaced by a clear blue field. The 
magenta cast in the original photo has been eliminated and the face 
takes on an even lighter tone. With open eyes she cmfronts tte world. 

Ttalk to the shop assistant, who gives re a potted history of this 
image. When the woman in the image passed away, her so wented to 
Ihave a portrait of hers made, as a mark of remembrance. But he had 
ionly one photograph of hers, showing her as part of a grow portrait 
taken at home; and unfortunately, she had blinked when asked to Smile 
olease!’.The son wanted the photograph to be cleaned up and wanted 
Inis mother to look out at the world. I ask the assistant whether they had 
magically restored the image-woman to sight by dipping into a databank 
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No, he replied, emphasising that in such cases, eyes should be taken 
from the family milly . So the eves of the yorg boy in Onigiral , a rela 
to the woman, were cut-and-pasted to her face to 
1 effect of retouched . Without knowing it, the yorg 


had performed a virtual Chakshu-daan by donating his eyes to the 
lold lady. 


Nancy Adgana 


Vishal Rawlley and Kurnal Rawat: Typo City 
[Photography, Arts] 
(2003) 

Kumal Rawat has a BFA degree trom the JJ Institute of 
Apolied Art. He has also co-founded Fiction Zone, a design 
studio. Vishal Rawlley has a diploma in Film and Video produc- 
tion trom the Xavier's Institute Of Communications, Mumbai. 
He has worked as assistant production Designer for the fea- 
ture film Split Wide Open. \ vishal. rawlley @gmail.com 

The city of Farbay is a mill of wealth and glamour. The frenetic 
energy and exuberant style of the city is reflected in the multiplicity of sig - 
nage forms that dominate the visual landscape. These typographic signs, 
fron dif ferent periods, are a document of the social and cultural history of 
the city. Going beyow =the Literal mesning of the texts, the typefaces 
reveal the influences and aspirations that drive the city. Bombay has an 
impressive variety and range of these typographic forms. In recent years, 
the influx of gldbalisation has pushed Forbay into a new phase in its 
development. This transition can be seen in the rampant trensfomaticon 
of the city s visual landscape. Besides the changing architectural spaces, 
the plethora of advertising and corporate branding that now litter the city, 
are the most grotesque of these recent makeovers. Most of these plas - 
tic signboards , that are replacing the old signage forms are in total dis- 
regard to the ethos of the city. 

This project urgently documents the dying typographic forms and 
suggests strategies to synergise the aesthetic values of these styles with 
contemporary design practice. The project also tracks the evolutim of 
interesting contemporary typographic fashion that is characteristic of the 
new identity of the city. In the typography, sare texts ocoupy lof ty hoard - 
ings while others exist om lowly md flaps, same texts never move out of 
their context, wnile sare letters litter every place. Texts ccoupy all pats 
of the ecosystem, they can be fomd m rice grains to road markings, fran 
tall buildings to manhole covers. 

The research ends in building a website for the project where the 
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photographs are uploaded for public access. The website includes inter - 
active essays, design layouts and games using the collected material. 
Vishal ooverts rare and interesting typeface to digital fmts tht ae 
freely downloadable from the website. 

The research tries to uncover an entire society of text with its own class 
and caste systens - fot families with differnt tastes, habits, customs 
and agpiratios. There is the working class font and the high society type 
face, the conservative type and the flamboyant sort, the left aligned, the 
right aligned and sare with no justification. What significantly demarks 
these caommumities from one another is their dress sense, the stance they 
pose in, the status symbols they are adomed with. 


Wer & frera-2 offers te ciefera ate = frqare faratfers ate at fact 
Aart AT/TATT Tart 

(2001-02) 

tae area & frare-feare aera sare site sree fora cared Gt Wet FT 
ara & ae Hreqer He Freee, feodt at carat site feet F eq TTT FT 
WAHT Sal Sl ASH WT AT Aes-aes F BTA F VIG she ef ] THT 
We Hat art Areaare ST eal fofen sie fefaea wars ¥ aaa At a 
woratera afar Tat BU FAT FH AAMT, AeA THATH F ATA TAH AAT 
aa arfere ae Het STs Sa AAS Bl AH AA Mt Ata Zi Aare F 
fear areata Grae F Ua Aad Ft Te Farag fora wes fea 
aarti 4x te 2, ag fea afeer ar @e 2, ae fae ae aT aT 2, fear 
wa qax Hel gar @, site fears feo? qe, aa ae ae fase fra FT 
dare We ae AST aT fem! Ta ave aT Arete fret fea ssara F 
sfaera & sige 2? afta % Ae HT at Stare, SH siz fase F aS 
ae are & fore atar-21H, wa-saTs aT ate feet Ft vat F ate FH ara 
aia ae ford srrarfeat wa freort er ea HA IS? 


Wat H Pras OA St Ia Wel HT HAS Hl Has A Aaa CaM, UH HHT 
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aad Wt SAH BIT AAT FH aad-fared Aaat Ht Ata-Teara Frat 21 AT 
fara F ae oteart % dha SAA Veet arse aE FH Se Get-aeT fast 
fear @4 art weal, Sle eae ae at PUTA Aare, Trees, Arf sie we 
at & or & ora ards aoret * Faat Fr ae aT Aas A aT aT Fies- 
Uedt HF ate ae Staque fran sa Tea Br trae fers St eet Sta-aeH ht 
carat at ave faves aes at arisen at (dtat feos cafere fH aet 
vee fra & weet Ht ace arfedt at depfa et 2%) aa H Gat ae F 
aria & ate aecarait F, sat ave A ard at we) ca arene & afore ar 
ara ferar war site att  aeTstee, GT site Her HF ofa Saat Sarat 
aT atare far Wari Ye Me A Het UH Ae aes Se TAH Gy aT 
wa art We SAT aa AT, et SA ATA Aq Be faeett Ft Sat Iz FT 
ararett at at afte aeat Arad 41 adit H WaT Heras ga FT A aT 
aaratas a a aa a at teats serene Pat at qaqa teas Zt 
ATATe FH HIX Hat WHATS A Tet St Ss, Fle HEA, STAT At AT aA 
qari saa afe He are S aT ae S Maa St ANTA-aTT F ATT Atal F 
aad adt aa aedit, fraat ga a Baa ar agra aea-ferd 21 arfee 
Tera, we feeararean, Tat are ste ater BRT A TTT UH We, SA 
fecal at ag - ate Tore F ara ae St A aaeHA Att Ferg, fares 
fore facet tt 2g WH Fara Bt ate Z - THAT H Be aT AF Ate & far 
aged FH We SST al 


Sadan Jha and Prabhas Ranjan-Signs of the City : Graffiti and Wall 
writing in Delhi 
[Arts:Visual/Aural/Conceptual] 
(2004) 

Sadan Jha /s a historian who, after completing his inde- 
pendent fellowship, till recently, was the Co-ordinator of 
Student Stipendiary Programme at Satral-CSDS. 
sadan @saral.net 

The city is dotted with graffiti, signs and hoardings of many dif fer - 

ent kinds. Sadan Jha gs visual work takes a look at the signs posted in 
the public interest. These messages range from the altruistic personal, 
urging oe to @/ways be happy’ and ‘God has given you power to do 
good work,’ to the piblic and the patriotic. If the IAS ad TBS of fice 
work selflessly, the camtry will be reformed within a mmth, says 
Srinath of Mirzapur. 
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Raheema Begum and Namita Malhotra: Shivaji Nagar Signs 
[Urban Space and Planning, Arts: Visual/Aural/Conceptual] 
(2003) 
Namita Malhotra 's a graduate of the National Law Schoo! 
and been a part of a number of experiments which tries to 
look at the critical and aesthetic possibilities between Law and 
New Media. Raheema Begum has a BFA in Art History from 
the College Of Fine Art in Bangalore and has studied 
dance. She can be found at http.//raahi. wordpress.com . 
namita @alllawrorum.org theunderscoredhood @gmaill.com 

Shivaji Nagar in Bangalore, in gpite of its name, is not predomi - 
nantly Hindu but a high density area with sizeable populatims of 
Muslims, Christians and Hindus. The area is a bazaar as well as a resi - 
dential area, a place for religious processions, an area where me can 
buy pirated goods and seafood. In this limited area, symbols jostle with 
each other, including commercial signs, political messages, government 
notifications, messages about love and advertisements from pimps This 
project looks at all these signs to see how they communicate with each 
other and what varied meanings they have for people. Religious and cul - 
tural syrbols of different communities compete with each other including 
a mural of Mary and Christ om a wall owned by a madrasa. 

In the many layers of urban experience the researchers want to 
see if there exist symbols, messages and murals in the public sphere that 
people engage with. They are also locking for those thet inspire ad 
involve them in their quotidian life. Both Raheem and Nemita went to 
document and camtribute to the formation of visual, audio and other 
materials in the public gohere. The researchers hope that looking at oon - 
temporary signage in an area will familiarise them with the possibilities of 
public art in that area, the spaces available and what people find caomu- 
nicable and appealing. Through this process, the meanings of various 
symbols, the daily lives of the ommumity, the distributim of comercial, 
private and public spaces can be understood. This back ad forth is 
important because the uses of public art as a discursive practice in the 
public sphere have been so far very limited in India. The researchers also 
feel that good art, init s own way, has the ability to engace in a wey that 
is insidious, acting j@ an unomscicus level. It allows for a diversity of 
meanings for different people and also for changes in meaning. 
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Madhura Lohokare: Urban Spaces and Identity Formation: Exploring 
the Vartaphalak Culture in Pune City 
[Arts:Visual/Aural/Conceptual,Media Studies] 
(2007) 

Madhura Lohokare has an M.Phil degree in Sociology trom 
Jawaharlal Nehru University and /s currently working aS a 
research co-ordinator for the Centre for Advocacy in Mental 
Health, Pune. \ /madhuta77 @redittmail.com 

This project looks at a partiailar gee of pblic space thet isa 
result of a pooular practice among various collectives in Pune city. The 
practice involves putting uo ‘artaphalak “or notice boards that serve as 
visual markers of the collective that exists in th vicinity of the mtice 
board. In many cases, these notice boards are not stand-alone markers 
but are part of an entire set of accoutrements which the collective uses to 
declare its presence in that space. The notice boards are put up by ool - 
lectives constituted by political as well as nonpolitical organisations in the 
city. They include local branches of all the political parties or collectives 
like Ganesh Mandals, Yuva Mitra Mandals, autorickshaw drivers unions 
ac. The contents of the notice boards range from local collective add 
specific concerns to commentary @ current regiamal or national issues. 
These spaces dotting the city thus cmstitute the gmll hubs of omm- 
nal activities within the local area. These small hubs are the focal point of 
Madhura s research. 

Madhura finds these spaces extremely rich in visual omtet. The 
various symbols and imageries inscribed in and around these spaces, 
though ubiquitous, are significant visual markers of identity within the 
local, regional and even national arenas. The spatial distributim of these 
vattaghalaks is interesting with more informatio to be found in the older 
pats of the city. This is because the older pats of the city participated in 
the political identity fommatio of Pyne city. Madhura also feels her study 
will remain inadequate without a gender analysis of these notice boards. 
Several public goheres in the urban cotext still remain overwhelmingly 
male and analysing the users as well as the comositio of these spaces 
from a gendered point of view is necessary, as these spaces omstitute 
sites for the articulation awd amsolidatim of identities. The study is om- 
ducted in four peths of the city and the areas provide a sample of upper 
and lower caste inhabitants 

e Space around a Varthaphala: 


This is a typical space as defined by @ vartaphalak 


electim results were declared, expounding on the ee 7 pao AN 

Bs 3Z RA é 
oe kart avya ane is _ natural to be enthused by erry ic no 
wictory and be disappointed by defeat. However Our Giger ee 


defeat is cur duty. 


vi 


s Tits 
UY ie A 
Madhura Lohokare — 
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Mithun Narayan Bose: Rickshaw Paintings of Kolkata Streets 
[Arts: Visual] 
(2007) 

Mithun Narayan Bose /s pursuing a B.Ed degree and work- 
ing as a language teacher in Kolkata. His research interests 
are urban folk-lore, comparative religion and literature. 
bangali_mnb @yahoo.com 

The paintings behind the rickshaws of the city of Calcutta are 
unique examples of an unnoticed urban folk-art. The search for the moti - 
vation behind these paintings also throw light om the life and experiences 
of the rickshaw pullers, mainly from the migrant pooulation fron Bihar, 
U.P. and Jharkhand. Mithun Narayan Bose s project is a close study of 
these paintings to see their stylistic forms and how they celebrate het - 
erogeneity in its confluence with urban styles. This art form, gme larce- 
ly umoticed till now because it is amsidered profane , makes interest - 
ing statements about art in general and fomms in partiaiar that originate 
firom the faraway hames of the rickshaw-pullers. 

These paintings at the back of the rickshaws are of ten executed 
without monetary benefits they dm t attract more passengers, for 
example. The rickshaw pullers appoint professional painters but the om - 
tent and in many cases and the style are given by the pullers or owners, 
reflecting their innermost desires and dreams. The main themes of these 
paintings are religious, portraits of loved mes or film stars, landscapes, 
and historical monuments lke the Taj Mahal. Often we see symbolic 
paintings of a woman mouming for a beloved or an eagle holding the 
earth in its paws. Bose looks at the rickshaw paintings in North and 
Central Calcutta in the Fhtdlly, Park Circus, Tangra, Beleghata regim to 
make formulations about this form of urban art. He finds that most paint - 
ings depict the joys and sorrows of the rickshaw-puller s daily life but the 
paintings also sometimes depict momentous events Like the sirking of 
the Ttanic or the events of 9/11. The paintings certainly provide a space 
for the voiceless and marginalised men to express their sense of self. 
They also provide the physical and mental gpace to articulate dreams, 
desires and ideas. In the metropolitan city, their rickshaws allow the men 
to articulate themselves through the creation of this art. 
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AIA Ht Tea: TATTATS-BT TT GAT 

ST TATA 

(2006-07) 

wet we aeH ae Aa ae anfeat ata, faara ate taer ar afeae FZ 
aat frtt atest Heat cat aT Asa aT aa z fH He faeahrat 
% fer Fret Sti Het WH AT Yeh Taare H Ue te BAT Ht SfraT F 
BATT Tay FAT & Fel MTA SH Sa Shera Ht Hd SF Hat A A BA aT 
2 at oH ee at Te Z fe Te ae A TA eal TH TSA Zl TH AT 
Wes S a Tae Sa Te, Trae ate Wal Sa A ae oT Ie wT ST, ST 
fart ort aT areas’ a Feat Zt a arfsat sarerara Ft STE ae 
rarara 4 Sitedt & ate Saws Ae F ara S Aga ATT Ble-Ble Hes Ae MAT 
OT THT A Jae AT TAH Sra S, HA WAT IT, AH-ASATI Fa Bat F AAT 
areal Heat ATS haa AATal Slat S Bal Hl Hl SATeTara A aA TT 
aia él afratadt H arhaer % fer at aet, ates sa caret aihae arat F 
aaa tat Set a carats aaa H Sferera Hl TAT Ht HAT Si AAT 
ae welt % zorH H sarerare 4 Is eu ara Grats Aarat % eftaera H 
weet altars ae Haga rat 4, a feck Fekta Aar F, afew wredia 
aarat H At, wars Wh, faa, THEI Ae AeA Ga TA cat FI 
wafer aeat Hoa aya BT aaaT Herzet F ATA A qarfaa fear sat 
am 

a at Arar feat Fat S? TH Sa SAT HATA AT Ae STSA AHR AT 
&, ATA AUT Ie saa AeATe AAT Z, Zea EU Seal, TAT ate gat fiafera 
FT TANT Hea Ss AT SAH Aa Hea | TAM AAT aaa Aa afer 
HTS Al ANT Bat H SAH SETA He Z, He TSt TAT A ATH VaTaT 
Fars Be A HEL TATA A He ATT AT ATS BST F ST HU -- Het-aat ATet 
ar trae fer, wa ae. erat ara frat ae aferaret yarer wena aeT 


PATaTae AT SAT Te Aewe Ae Hea Zl Med A TSd art fatter Mar ae 
era Sat yen H efaera Fr aM sara F ate ast anaes fears ae 


wate ar at Pataa aed Bl a St Soa fora H raat Hera AT 
aaa Fed &, A Aaa Tal SATS H Tae F AMA Het UH Ae Tq AAT 
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arin aa ae faced 2 adt atafaafore art % as-ae sistas aT ea oT 
feraey Hae TT Heat Z| ate Fala BT aaare av wT *% fara TAT 
ar ae Halray’ Ya TS AAT f Ae Aa HIT TS AH SA Yt Ve at TTT 
rpet-Alet Fart ATT Ji aTfaat ste afaarfat & eel Hey ae AAT 
F APTHTE HT SETA HEA SU MTA ATT Tea Ht OH Aste Teas Phat 
2, ate aca Arata aa HAT A ZAM Vea Ferd ZT SA AT 
Brat FH ars oft frarfa 21 


aan a wae aT 
70 % are H carerare ferafaara 4 fafaa Far F aa F Ge Tet ars 
ware fe qe sae area F ST Ba TT Tat Vem Aha *% Bara 
fagie tsa aH AAT ASNT, Bet TAT as AAT BAT, Tae ATH AAT 
MAT se Waa Ht Tara H Het SrA areal H eat H rsaht Hr aTars 
aaa Paral Ati et al AAT AT Ha Sa Mer H alfa F Wes-wes aaT 
ae THT we Hr fafrs Far FH carerare HF Aad Thea FH BT ASH FT 
Wel et ATH APTAT BS fea) AHA ATT HT TST AHI Bal BT ATT 
ar dia wer ami arfex & saat Aaa ser HAT aaa *& fae FT Zt 
fret an fearat 4 cererare BT Aare Atatt feat ara Wet AAT 
feral wa TAH ASH Toerara BTA few ze VSi Sa ae Vea Hl RMT 
ait % ae St AH F Gta Hen Fae Hl Sa are WT. Se WH, Tat TAT 
ae 4 Asal H He FH WE aa aH ca Vat F arat & ae ae fash 
sarerate ferataerraa Het aret AH HU A AAT Aq 70 H ATs VA BIA 
at a tat A Sareare AMA-T AT T Aet aaa are SthaaTt & afer 
fafaat Fara F arqarat aT Aled 41 atest % qatfas Ga aaa ag 
arava | are Hl Oe He Te Atl AA AT, Ae faafaer waa ae AeT ATI 
70 at far wraarat 4 eererare FH Ararat Ve seas ST Mt at siz afew 
aedt 71 1980 % are fafaa Aarat FH careers aT ade ae TTI 
arrat FAL Ta aH AAT HaT YT axe A earerare HS | AAT F 
wea F ar Tan He aeafaat Ft fers freerdt wae A tar ara Stat ST 
Tarelare H A FST Ati TT 1990 aH sarerare FH feat a feat aH a 
ferert oT te sat Ht Tare ere ATS H Hela Wes Tel HAL Aa SAH AT 
ase at onfie at ae raat sor anata are Ssilfaaz she eraet oat 
al Atl Sa Vers Bl Agra ea F Ha Areal Bl Aga AST AMTaTA AM 
araara fart & ae aaa art frat azar tS Al Ha aT AAT aT 
WaT AT Wa AT Aaa HAE Heal Vas Hea 7 fH TAHT ASAT a 
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H agar 21 anfeat F it at wae art at fH asa carevare F Aa FT 
Wel Zl Aa TATSTaTS “ATA HT Wee’ Bl WAT AT Hel a ax feast AeaaasT 
al aaah Aare fae cet at Pear aa Se Ta-as Be SHT HT VST 
feu garerare Had aT A at aaa F ag ws aifa at, fren % afew 
Baars at HT HFA 


THAT Aas Bl GA, THA TT ATeERe Prarsy (MTs ATS, ATATAT! 80 % 
are Hct thax tat & frafaa cfr ere F ofaa, ated tara Fa 
qfaaa afer Aeer) ‘ws (Sarerave-Sar ye TA) aS Fr Ve AaTAT 
a ta % went ofrsrea Ta ora 41 vererare afrafact 4 Htta-atta 
FS TAM FSM VL ASH HT LAT FASAT AT Lat AL Ha AT FeTNl ASH 
wa We Asa A Ft TH Ae Hea 3s tas Goal a aa ares ASH FAT 


attar at ard feat aa Sararaz % ara A Asia at fara erat faraat 
Wale al at HS AT ATA Taal aa Oa aafan fH az fat ae HAT 
aad Fl YA Fae All ASH ATA-ATT Al A Ae1, Araa-aea Be F GTA 
FAT-FAT of AA Al TAH WA HE Sl AF Sl, UH AT AS Stal AT! MAT TT 
at feaaer aart feaa $a F are era fara aaa areal HT tet THETA 
% Sawe Has tea Fal aaa aT wa saat sa Arata Aa afer 
at age Parer vet At) aera aT AT SA ATT aT HLH Ter TAT HAT 
ar apart frat Heat T1 ta Saat Ht Are fet, ATATA AaHE sat a A Za 
aT! At @are 4 Ag UH Aaa Fer ara Imi fas aera & fre aT aT 
ao a aca are faae ae fade am fee ca feast % aeat Ha 
yarar Far At ret aT Heat FHaTHT Ae ATI WH ALATA AT ST Sa ASAT BT 
Tera BT ACH F PAT Sa AT 


Zaigham Imam-The Train of Dreams: Narratives from the Allahabad- 
Jaunpur Passenger Train. 
[ Social History/ Oral History] 
(2007) 

Trained as a journalist, Zaighamn lmarm also writes fiction 
and /s currently trying his hand at tilmmaking. He left Amar 
Ujala recently to work with BAG films. 
Zalghamimam @redifimall.com 

Tf faster trains denote speed and arrival, slower trains can sare - 

times nurture dreams that compress a lifetime into a few hows. If 
Mrityynjay Trpathi studies the students who stay at Allahabad, 
Zaigham s project is to study how students, liteally, amive at Allahabad. 
The passenger trains are so called because they stop at even the gmall - 
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est of stations connecting Allahabad (the educational headquarters of 
Northem India) to Jaunpur and Faizabad, two towns in the hinterland 
and encompassing other smaller towns such as Pratapgarh, Mau and 
Ainmma. Sixty percent of the people travelling in these trains are students 
qn their way to Allahabad, not so much to enol! at the wmiversity as to 
join oe of the innumerable coaching centres and to prepare for the 
Central and Provincial Civil Services Exams. In the seventies and eight - 
jes, students from Allahabad dominated the civil service selectims, not 
qnly at the centre, but also in states such as UP, Bihar, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. The sms mainly of famrers, who travelled out of the 
smaller qasbas chasing a dream, even came to be known as collectors. 

What does the inside of these trains look like? Zaigham travels up 
and down the ravaged trains with missing bulbs, fans and fittings and 
investigates peculiarities like the ACP, a short fom for alam dain 
pulling. People use it to stop the train at covemient points, @™ illeel 
practice that is stoically accepted by the authorities, and most travel tick - 
et-less. The towns and statis falling m the way reoresent the rise and 
fall of the gasbas of UP, like Mau Aimma which is an important produc- 
tion centre for crackers. The story of these trains is also a metaphor for 
the democratisation of higher education that took place in the last three 
decades of the twentieth century. If train travel is meck to beat the neal 
and mofussil tempo, interesting twists hapoen to grand colmial works. 
The industrial bridge built over the Ganges by Lord Curzon cames to be 
known as the karzaniya bridge and is transformed, by the simple device 
of building a road m its roof into a reed bricke. Through interviews with 
passengers and train officials, and unsuccessful attempts to get infonm - 
tio through the Right to Informatio Act, Zaigham builds a picture of 
slow development and the aspiration for a government job among poor 
students all over Inia. 


Nitoo Das: Poetry as Hypertext: A Study of MSN Poetry 
Communities 
[Technology/internet, Literary Studies, Theory] 
(2005) 

Nitoo Das teaches English in Indraprastha College for 
Women, University of Delhi. Her Ph.D. trom JNU was on 
“Fabrication of History: Construction of the Assamese /dentity 
under British Colonialism (1826-1920)". Her recent research 
interests include gangster rap, online poetry and blog culture. 
river_side1 @hotmail.com 

This paper originated as an evolving interest in the idea of disguis - 

es and constructed identities in caomputer-mediated communication. The 
researcher wanted to see how exercising the choice of taking m 
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anonymity may change the ways in which poetry was conceptualised 
@ter it stopped being an entirely oral medium and became a part of the 
print revolution. Can anonymous poetry, or rather, poetry written under 
interesting screen names or nicknames change the way poetry is com- 
ventionally understood now (as a lyric/subjective medium)? Is the self- 
naming of the poet-persona an attempt to renegotiate the ordinarily held 
assumptions of the poetically created artefact as being stitched to the 
body and the imaginatio of the individual who created the text? The 
identities that are fostered in cyberspace, especially in poetry comni - 
ties, carmpel us to reomsider definitioms of the tem virtual commnity. 
Do these poetry sites manage to erase geographical and cartographical 
identities? Do they show any gendered separation? How do the ideolog- 
ical structures of the poetic texts manifest themselves in spaces of 
anonymity or constructed identities? These are same questions Nitoo 
addresses in the study. 

Recent investigations in hypertext theory have problemtised 
notios like the physicality of the written text, as it exists in words and 
Lines and the intelligibility of the text (the meaning and comitent behind the 
empirical text setting). When we look at the work of theorists like George 
Landow, we see how they have relocated the written word in hyper-real - 
ity by addressing the camputer s power to disperse and recambine texts 
In the MSN (Microsoft Networks) Poetry Groups, the incorporatim of 
annotative lirks, attachments to enhance readings, multimedia projec- 
tios of poetry, all fall within recent theories of hypper-tectality. The 
power of the linear text, the publishing industry, the aperiority of the 
published author, all these hierarchies are almost dismissed in the sites 
that are analysed. The movement of the poem from the printed page to 
a camputer screen is a tortuous oe and requires basic computing skills 
(like how not to get annoying html tags to taint the meaning of the poem). 
This temoted the researcher to reomfigure the new slippery space 
between technology and poetry. During the course of her research Nitoo 
worked, as conventional ethnography puts it, as a participant doserver. 
The lack of physical presence in this type of research changes many of 
the key definitios of amtact and intimate person-to-person analysis. 
Moreover, the easy accessibility of archival notes within these sites of tan 
rendered difficult makes excavation unnecessary. Another problem that 
had to be resolved regarding the nature of the study was the redefinitim 
of the word camunity itself. The increasing interfaces between territo - 
vial reality and the hyper-real also had to be cmsidered. 
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feat aifirr of ar ferfene wt 

atferar tert 

(2006-07) 

Here FT AST ew ate wars ferat vata @ qiftar sit ae Fest ATaTS 
ferat aifirt sora Ft Aaa Ae aeaaaT FT Heal ATS STAT Fear Z. 
at ferar arava ar Mr Sa Toe A herd ora wh raat, Fast, seterat, forast 
ait whe ate Haars H ATA-ATA BY ATT ATA ATT , Be aaa Gheoat aT 
UH AAT ArT At TATaT Gray @. Aare araaer % feara A ferct F 
gifs a gaa aga Set & star @, Was cafere fH HTS ATH Hire TTA 
Tel AT. Teet-TEt 2001 F AaH BT AT AT Sl AS’ AA-T-B I AAT 
oe freer at are saa faara at ahs aga tat A aect &. art ferst F 
500 4 afer afer aifra & ate at fran h at Fla F Tres Tad &. Tah 
ait at fagr vet & ot afar 8 AE A ae & feoafinat a 
‘feftarar’ Her sat & ate Tet % fore ‘aifeearar’ at fear secure F 
arat @. ferat gifirr sora wa area att seyea frat & wat acaré, 
aferpe feedt forat at argh vet Z, 7 at Oat fect frat aH, Gt rearet 
ae afsarat F cetareat at adt & ate + AT aaa BT ATT ATT FT 
celtaast ae At % ae cafe ca TTT A ATT FH AAT We aga 
Cara Tas ft oT TS Sz. HATHA HT Art feat S Tos she TAVET 
ara at care eet A, ae avai ate cortifas fagat at Zrar- 
feoquit ax te %, sara ate area a ae eu fag ats ate oH eae F fagi ae 
aieeare site fefrarst ar wa aracaret faafaen & st fest sera HOH 
anfers fern ferat ar fratr ae wer Z. eee we maria ca 
araatrs Hah Hae feat Ht aa, fet aT TACs Aa @. Tet 80 Marra 
gifra wé % adi aac ofama at oe 45 ara & ae 2%. ae atau 
aieara & arf aeet wet A aS we as, Fe cafere fH rst ATT Z, 
at cae faar te veal aaa, HEH fore ag art Farsi F frersy aT AMT z, 
pe % fore art areas farfeafrat & sacra wae aera, Fe fore 
Hew UH THe! Ake UH Tater Z, foray are agi Ft arava site GaIT 
at ot tar etar-fecafoat at Sere war Ft aret @. Atferar ge gift 
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Hardt Ser SHET HLH ATT Bet IW STs Vel S ste Brat Her & fH Tet 
feat & gifs ua-gaxt 4 as eu &, teed gifs chro a saa aes 
HA El &. 


ath sora & feftares oe fat ace a arate wea are FTE aeT 2, safe 
ea fecafrat F we ace ar faaraca % ST oeaerra Aiea F aet oro 
ara. 'afasitat, afearer ar ‘areca’, tf cared ar ‘Cara’, STA" 
aaa 1 feet aaa Sheen at aera z, aie Tet Ger fore are @. wet 
Haart Bl Te Brat @, fagt Bt atar sar @, arat Alaa are @ - wT 
at Aifsar + ca grrfenae ar aret atfea fear @, qe fagraret arr 
aifrat % are &, yararaz feedt cfrat siz ofaarsit F re oo ae. oa 
AU AAaSt AAS H AAT Ae ATeT SAAT THT UH GTS Be SAT FT 
VAT St AH HIHLAT @. Aihara UH sae H Fast Br Seas Ht Ae A Fat 
@, UH gat aT Meatfad Fed Sf ate aariqat F frm wet ae TATA z. 
aretha Etat Ta TeTH S TET Z. 
feat att atte ar fetta a4 
sitferer ster 


feat fagrnra F area at after acta afer wa wifrart zat 2! ae 
aear aeat afar us sa frstea Bt Het BT TITAS Gta - TATA AeTaT 
al saat are feat Fagt ar aad ceca Hear, feat Pagi at ua AT 
wart Heat, Tat feat Fagt H West Bl arava FT UH ATA AeA 
STASI FAT Bl Ae *& feat fagr ara H afar ws arrears FH faverqoy 


ae ae Hert Tee fore STAT 
frerera Fagrariear % fafaet ararat oe ares arer Here AT Aa-aaTAT 
am Ufo sare ara Z, Sa Thora oe faa sea Te ah a FS Fe 
afraral Fare % Hara SATS ATA Wah ATH TEAS TATRA B! 

- area are Pagrarctaraat & yey ae re Frere Z- 

- ara Afgan Pagrareares @ ar yeu fares? 

- Tat SH feraratt 2? 

- arrfier ara Fo arrat ara F aT wares afta Bar? 
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- arrat Fagr Hera: Fare phe aT? 

- ay fea eH feat fecaforat ard 2? 

- WTA Fel 4 alas Taa/ted @? 

- ATH ATT Feat We? 

- WT ate Te fea ae ATF? 

- FIT Ay area Ue fReHTSet Alea 2? 
oa Wa dae F Ufo ae We Tae Zl EAA Vet BH TT 
ora He fa ca ofcorat & frfears sar Z, ae ere ae fear ore fH oT 
ofafa at fe a oa ae Ha Avett stare ae S aa a afraria: 
aeaterte at re Tet At Be ZI 
He, Tost + Fagraret FH al-qea APIA Alas ATA Z! Ae ArHST 20% 
at Pagrare/aTes siz 80% Feu Fagrare/ties frarar @! ae Thor yeat 
HUH Aid BA At Aare Hl Tafa Hea Sl Fal Ae Al Maa Wet 
al rat @ fa ett-qey fagraret ere tee fran ar sited ATI FAT 2? 
ML SA ATW FH TATHMTAT HIT Hl Alapaty Al WH AT FET Z! 
feat git sara H 47% fagrare 25 4 34 art % @! 22% 18 4 24 ATA FH 
HT 19% 35 4 49 are FH! ate sa feo Bt agi at wHhs aret TATA Te 
fae wat & frat He FE aT Teale ATH Slat |! THATATHATH Het Iz 36% 
Tar Bharat ahs Te 26%, AT AMT I 13%, THATH Te 6% Fag Hheac z! 
aa are ta aad 2 fH aT Ta aT aaa aaa Te Tae GaTaT Fas 
fora or ee 2! ft fe ares aie Fagt at Far oe aT sae At 
areata waa Bl Hee TATAT WaT @! Baar, WeT-weT, HAA, 
wears Sra ate % Taar- fare ot Soares % vaca He 2! 


atifrr eer F Ara F are aa Taaral We 56% Aa fread = wate 
26% Fat F ATA TAT HAA Ae TST S— AS AlHST AH AT I AATAT SF 
fa fagrarfeat fagrarct var sae treat & fer oftadaart afar 
frat areat arera 21 ag aftada warren 2, frat Fae TTA OF 
aq Ua Sr 4 2! ates afer aera & fe afanace Fagrartear fagrare 
ATT At A ALA S (68%) Ua 28% aif a! frataa ad-sd 4 7 FS 
amt at art areata afrarat % arage Pagrart & fee are ath 
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aaa 4 a afaaaa aaa fared ar yaTa Teeth az at 1s Teale fect 
 arne afer ara 21 fecrit axa ar aaa vet fare oA aT FAT 16% 
Fagrare/ties @! area at feet fagrariear at Aaa Aa Tart BA ATT 


afrat aarare afeer sat aT tet S Aa: SH ARS H BA-ATeT FT Tera AT 
ANTAL AE Tal @! 


Neelima Chauhan- The World of Hindi Blogging 
[Technology/internet, Media Studies] 
(2007) 

Neelima Chauhan has a doctoral degree in Hindi trom Delhi 
University and Is currently working at Zakir Hussain College. 
She is associated with NARAD, a collective of researchers 
and teachers engaged in documenting Nterary and social 
issues. | neelinasayshi@gmail.com 

An easy translation of the term blogger in Hindi, Bloggia, sums 

up the essential freewheeling quality of the world of Hindi blogging. 
Neelima Chauhan s study is an aalysis of the cmtent, omtributors, rate 
of traf fic and modes of exchange in this bustling sector. The first Him 
blog came rather late by glcbal standards, partly because of the dif fiail - 
ties of creating a standardised font. It was in 2001 that Alok started his 
blog Nau do gyarah, and in the last cople of years the mmber of blogs 
have been increasing exponentially. There are 500 regular bloggers 
today in Hindi, and they core from all pats of the world. What they write 
is alleda ditt a vaniatim of the wood chitth mesning letter and 
comments are called tipiyas . Posts have also bee indigeised to 
postiyama . Hindi blogging is free of the compulsims of of ficial high Hindi 
unlike literature and newspapers. It is free to create a Viewer-frieddly Jan - 
guage as in the television media and, as a result, it can be sem as a cm - 
temporary site that conducts exciting experiments with language. 
Anamdas concentrates on locating lost worlds through blogging. There 
are comments cn social and political issues, humor, satire, cima, dif - 
ferent points of view all of which suggest that blogging is a new altema- 
tive for the Hindi public, me that is not bedeviled by traditional sources 
of authority. If eighty percent of the bloggers are male, seventy five per- 
cent post from hare and the majority are below the age of 45. Same post 
to kego in touch with their roots, sare do it because they have to, while 
for others it is an outlet, a vent from their professional burdens. Neelina 
herself collects her findings at come blog and elaborates cm how, while 
most bloggers are linked to each other, links to the blogoschere in the 
non-Hindi world are rarer. Narada, an aggregator site, regularly publish - 
es data on the number of bloggers and the numbers of comments they 
attract. Comments in this blogosphere are unchecked and uncensored 
and therefore there is a bindaas-ness to them that is missing from the 
traditional media. Masejeevi, Avinash Mohalla and Ravi Ratlam s Hindi 
blog are same of the more well-knowm bloggers. Controversies- over 
political topics, cn the quality and mode of writing within this world- act as 
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atuaf fic gourt and are relatively unrestrained. While newspapers are read, 
Chitthhas “are consumed as banchna, thus ceclaring that the intent is 
instant consumption, participation and sharing. Over the last few moths 
this blogosphere has been receiving increased attention from the main- 
stream media. Articles have agoeared in leading Hindi dailies and periad - 
icals on and by bloggers celebrating this new mline caomuity. There is 
also a sense of solidarity as bloggers comment and remark am each 
other s writing and generally adopt a very vwelocoming attitude towards 
newcomers. 


The Singular Lens 
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Chitra Venkataramani: The Story of the Three Strangers : 
A Sub-Urban Graphic Novel 
[Arts:Visual/Aural/conceptual, Environment] 

(2007) 

Chitra Venkataramani has a degree in visual communica- 
tion trom the Industrial Design Centre at Indian Institute of 
Technology, Mumbai. She has just finished work on a short 
film commissioned by the Public Service Broadcasting Trust. 
Presently she 1s working on her graptic book. 
clinicalexam @gmaill.com 

Chita s study focuses on Mumbai and the various ways in 
which the city can be mapped. Over the past few years, Mumbai has 
seen a huge transformation where the old is tom down and replaced with 
a new landscape. These new housing blocks or shopping malls stand at 
the edge of the old crammed spaces and are generated from an ideal of 
what is good-looking and clean. In her project, Chitra looks at this notim 
of hygiene as it qQoerates in the city.After the momsoo floods take over 
the city every year, there is a new ned to intensify the act of clesning 
uo the city, especially to clean the drains and protect the citizen from dis - 
eases. A new sense of hygiene overtakes the city. 

chitwa s project has three primary pats with their on 
narratives described in a set of drawings and maps The first part lodks 
at the slum rehabilitation schemes that are being put in place, their build- 
ing typology and drawings that cut through these buildings. A set of draw- 
ings is mace to aut simultaneously through the rehabilitatim buildings, 
the unorganised settlements and the new townships The second pat is 
the story of pegole travelling in tightly-packed trains during rush hour, 
having constant physical omtact with hundreds of other perspiring cam- 
muters. The third part is the story of the mala (drain) that snakes across 
the breadth of the city. As it flows, it traverses different landscapes, old 
and new. This section is narrated via cross sectios across the nala at 
various pats of the city. The mala takes on the appearance of what is 
around it: it can become turbid or clean, when passing through the Aarey 
milk colony or even a drain. Within all these thre pats, ae dif ferent 
characters who tell stories and draw these maps. In the begiming of the 
novel, Chitra visualises a doctor and a commuter who talk of blood and 
sweat, and also the larger network they inhabit. Connecting all three sec - 
tims is the story of the biology of the city: bacteria, mosquitoes, orgen - 
isms that breed in drains and our ideas of all that are cmtagious and the 
precautions we sean to take. Chitra does not visualise the end of her 
project as just a campilatio of stories. She hopes the distinction between 
maps, pictures and stories became ambiguous and indistinct in her 
graphic novel. 
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Ayisha Abraham:Deteriorating Memories:Working with Home 
Movies 

[Cinema History, Oral History/Autobiography,Arts] 

(2003) 

Aylsha Abraham Is a Bangalore-based visual artist who does 
installation art and makes short digital tims. Her short film One 
Way, one of six in a series of short films titled State of the 
World, was screened at the Cannes Film Festival in May 2007. 
ayishaa @gmaill.com 

Af ter collecting a arall amumnt of footage (home movies, 
found footage etc) and selected interviews of filmmakers, 
Ayisha edited a series of sketches or wet cte calls film 
poems , roughly put together with very fine threads of thought. 
Her attempt is to work through the footage, doserve it carefully 
and decide where to make interventions. In the project, Ayisha 
toys with the possibility of reframing or re-showing this persm - 
al collection of amateur films dug up like broken fragments of a 
bygone past, films that can evoke in the viewer an all too famil - 
jar past. Slowing down the goeed of the film, creating fictitious 
characters by juxtaposing them together two of the tools Ayisha 
uses for re-looking. She uses footage of family and royal func - 
tims, of goort, of travel dorcad. Most of the footage is delicate 
and cannot be played without the blemishes of projecting com- 
ing to the foregromd. Yet, at a formal level, there ave interest - 
ing textures to coserve. 


Inder Salim: Towards a Maha-Performance: A Practitioner Reflects 
on Performance Art 

[Theatre/Performance, Arts: Visual/Aural/Conceptual] 
(2007) 

Inder Salim Is a visual artist, poet and performer who /s part 
of MESSAAT, an organisation that promotes unconventional 
genres of art practices with registered members from 
Kashinit, Delhi and Kolkata. 

Indersalin @gmail.com 

Inder Salim s project is to organise a festival of Maha 
Performance Art in 2009-10 that will bring performmence artists fron all 
over the world. Inder believes that the genesis of perfomence art is 
feminism and that it has a history of defiance erbedded within itself. 
The genre of performance art, although as old as history, is a recent phe - 
namenon in India in a contemporary sense. Inder s project is to tael 
through India in search of artists who will explore the performance char - 
acter of their arts. His travels will coe new worlds and hidden art prac - 
tices. Documenting interviews, locations, moods, studios, Inder will om- 
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¢antly explore the possibility of doing collaborative work. That will be the 
beginnings of Maha-Performance. 


Performance 


T was standing in the middle of a river near Pahalgam, Kashmir. 


I was wearing my trade-mark pant (tom from behind). 

IT was inserting the black marker s back into my hole called ass-hole. 

T was hoping that its tip touches the surface tensim of the flow. 

T was holding in my hand, written already, few words in mother tongue. 
T was letting each word flow with the flow of water. 


T was looking at the words receding away from me. 


IT was listening to my eyes: 


And I almost touched the words : chock, kath, vaith, latiya, kah gov 
tar, Dazith, chakravith, gatdm, shihij, zani, bath, phirth, veglith, 

hoon, korum, chani, 

(wound, story, river Jhelum, sound for beloved, sad that happened, 


doors locked, after fire, scattered, will hagosn tome, soothing, will know 
reverse, melted, dog, I did, yours.) 


Inder Salim 


Sarnath Banerjee: Corridor: A Graphic Novel of Urban Life 
[Arts: Visual/Aural/Conceptual, Creative Writing] 
(2002) 

Sarnath Banerjee /s a graphic artist based in Delhi. His 
two graphic novels are Corridor (Penguin) and The Barn 
Owl s Wondrous Capers “hat carne out in 2007. 
sarnathb @gmail.com 


The Singular Lens 


Samath s project is to find a discourse of the city through words 
and images that will make us look at the familiar in a new way. He was 
imttally hesitant about the form of the graphic novel, since it wuldbea 
new genre with very few readers but as he researched and put together 
stories of the city he begen to feel more ready to tell his story with om - 
fidence. He called the novel Corridor and used multiple characters who 
roamed the city streets and found adventure or forget fulness in its nooks 
and cramies. Their haunts and dreams fill up the pages of the novel, giv- 
ing a disquieting colour to our familiar city. 


The True Graphic Novel 


In a recent interview I was asked the following questi. 


Wester readers are now waking up to Indian kitsch. Are your 

ks catering to them by using it? Dm t you think it sat te edof its 

imnings in India? Is it because you think Indian readers won t appreciate 
la true graphic novel? 

I felt that, with a single sweep, the interviewer summarised the 
existing notion of culture in cmterporary India. For her, pooular foms 
that have existed since generations can essentially be reduced to two 
sub-categories: Bollywood and cricket. As seen in her use of the word 
timings . Any other form of sub-culture didn t exist and anything that can 

lar realm is basically kitsch. 
One can t blame her because she has noticed how cultural cam- 
ists awd artists have used images from popular culture 
las superficial tools, as omamental devices, as amusing Objects to qr - 
Inish their otherwise serious work and, worst of all, as nostalgia. There 
Ihas been a wide divide between high and low art and between the two 
there was an unbridgeable void. Our generation had rarely witnessed 
any sub-culture until we started manufacturing them. 

She also seamed to have a fairly strong grip cm the taste of the 

Indian reader . What seemed to me a complex group of people was for 
her a simple mmolithic group. This reminded me of the time when I was 
¢arting out. How most people seamed to know what these Indian read - 
ers needed and an indigenously made comic-strip that depicted local 
concerns was not one of them. 

My reoly: I dm t know what a true graphic novel is. Waid it ke 
lone that is cancnised by the Westem world? And by striving to mimic 
lone of them, can one create the true graphic novel? I wonder. What you 
lcomsider kit sch is fish and rice for me, staple diet of a coastal inhébit mt. 

the kitsch adds up to the world that I oce engendered and am still 
living in. Contemporary urban mythology is omstantly producing an 
ever-growingamount of it and I will amtimue recording it.dojectsci kitsch 
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are for me urban artifacts upon which I base my work. The kitsch in Owl 
existed during Victorian Glautta. It is a Iqosided way to look at history 


ly sitting in the middle of avant-garde Europe. Here, 
Mathematics is the language of God, Physics is the most masculine of 
all sciences, Opera is the purest of musical forms, and a great many 
novels are written around the grand piano. Thomas Mann is God here. 
In short, this is high culture as the white men understaxs it. 

But I have grow up m pulp, Bengali detective stories, radio 
lays and Campa Ola ads. I lok at it fondly av try to talk of a society 
that created these artifacts kitsch), dissect it forrsically, frre it. I 
rarely pick up an doscure fact from the 70s, crunch it through the aultur - 
al studies machinery and publish it in Dazed and Confused, Califomia. 

One of the things that came out of my year-long fellowship with 
Sarai and subsequent completion of Co/sridorwes a certain class omfi - 
dence, the ability to articulate my ooncems without needing to appropri - 
ate them in the current cultural cotext. Blurring the lines between high 
and low, not resorting to established rules or the need to adhere to any 
camp. The fellowship with Sarai helped me to see things from being 
inside the crow) rather than looking it from a balomy. 

When I started off, no cme knew what I was doing. The tem 
graghic novel seemed preposterous. Not much has changed; it is still 
an un-co-goted subculture that lives in the fringes of art and literature, 
lout at least people know that they exist and a small group even reads 
them. Sarai was the only place one could have a reasonable discussion 
n 


When I started, discourse around the city had already begun and 
Ipecple were employing different tools to examine it. Meany of these ini - 
tiatives were started by Sarai. I wanted to make my own butcher s aut to 
get into the heart of urban existence - examining ordinary stories of day 
to day life using text and picture. Sarai understood that visicn. 

Result Corridor. 


Sarnath Banerjee 


Parismita Singh: Six o’Clock: A Comic Book 
[Arts: Visual/Aural/Conceptual] 
(2006) 


Parismita Singh is a graphic artist based in New Delhi. She /s 
presently working on her first graphic novel. 
parismitasingh @ yahoo.com 


Parismita, a graghic artist, attempts to explore through the comic 
book medium of image and text, the migrant s exeriexce in the city. 
Parismita visualises the urban experiences through a chain of stories, 
the lives and experience of students, young professionals, the jdo seek - 
ers, that are centred around a moderm-day Tower of Babel located om the 
periphery of the city, in the heart of a clustered villa@e that awaits and 
watches for the arrival of the ever encroaching gigantic metropolis. The 
camic book format explores the stories that ererge fron a multiplicity of 
idiars. Trapped in the tower, between their past histories and present 
identities, the protagmists seek to negotiate not just the intimidating 
cityscape but also come to tems with a sense of self that seams too 
carplex to be articulated, too fluid to be pinned down, too omtroversial 
to be flaunted, and too fragile to resist the mslaught of mocking, unsym- 
pathetic and cruel interrogatio. Parismita uses the comic book medium 
to point to this elerent of fluidity ad fragility, amtext ad omflict with - 
in stories that move like their characters, hesitantly, noiselessly, some - 
times intrepidly between the myths and cultures of their separate worlds. 
She attempts a weaving together of text and image that unravels the 
worlds hidden in the chinks of this city s faake. Parismitas images 
have been influenced by her acquaint ance with tribal folklore, rural lad - 
scapes and cityscapes, Mughal architecture, the social and political 
milieu of North-Fastem and Fastem India and her stay in Delhi. While 
these images capture a certain physical reality of existexe m the 
fringes of a modem city, the text does not seek to eplain this existence. 
Rather, it seas to take the readers back to their own experiences, to 
dredge their memories of a fractured cityscape, to reopen questions that 
they had dismissed summarily.The Tower of Babel bears encoded with - 
in it as many meanings as there are protagmists in the stories ad inter - 
locutors who get a glimpse of all this through a perusal of these mean - 
inos. The project attempts to delineate in rough strokes processes of 
erasure, assimilatio, omflicts, struggle, sterectyping, acceptance, 
denial and rejection that underpin the birth awd growth of a city in am- 
temoorary India. Parismita hopes her book will serve as a visual archive 
that can enrich other explorations in the study of urban history, the ethos 
of modem citizenship and civic sense and questions of identity. 
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atet faaradt smrdt : facet & ctecara & few a art 

fasrs ater 

(2003-04) 

Wet a Bae Ha Hea fear Bre, FAT Wear HT AAT HT AHA Z, FAT TA 
THST AT AHA Z, FAT Ta UH fares sta Ht ave Aeaa fear aT AHA B? 
fasex ater art ca atfear(fage) sistas F adh eee at arf at 
anh A wee at dae % feo at as 4 as Hearst aH aM Fea Z Be 
gon aaa ae At caer fara wh art at ont wel at aaa g, set ae 
(Fayre arat wet St Hew Fa Bl Wee BT ars FH few at aera F are 
Em AAT HT AST Ae S AT FARA | Be UH AEA A ara H farsa Zz, 
wa tet ware F aT fea FH Mrs A za ard 21 Wet Bl Tae F fare at 
Hfaare F aaa & az front farsa & fH ae sore Ft 2 St at Hae aT 
azar site ante ar Arar far 21 tt afer 2 at afta aa aT 2, FT 
aa ora ant oe fara aractl, aes fag ant # arg arse F aaa BTAT 
@, Wet Tae F Tae Ard ee feat at ae Hae ae aaa Act ST 
are fat are H saa a ee ail Tet HI Glea & few aT aa SAM Ga, 
tert, yat site draret oe fara Z ste wax H aaa Hl AeA Hea Zl WET 
H ae fear ater ar eles 21 ca Stes ST Btae % fre at avd |e FT 
Teor ste ade arafaHar Hl GSarest Hea Zl Wa al Tae Het FH ATA 
fracd-aoc @ at saat aresare Saat F Aras al qe Hr faaear-fagsar 
Heda Hed S, WH VAT AAT HT aT eared Z, Seetst Gs We STH i TAHT 
Taalal We Wet HT WTA Saat A Wal Z, Alea fas ra FH BIH STsa AT 
art Ft F tar Aastra FH AS Tose HAT! aaa Hrearess Sie arfefers 
after & afer faces feara 2 fe wet aera @, ataar 2, Wet HT UH ATT 
@, Uh ta Z, UH fara eM, ate aT Ea Ha Ga Ae We He ae AH 
arate @, wa wet faeat wet ga %, wa aT GT ae TT eT el ATT 
faaract art a... 
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atat fasradt ard: facctt & facteas & fea a art 


Ug Fal Aral Hl UH ATT 

afar wal SA Wes A TA IT a SST 

fart site ave & AT Sea 

WT ATE HT ATS A SHAT ASAT AT AST 

ae fat-at ZI 

Wel FYE EM Tals Ae HAT 

AM PLAT Asters The Hhaar A TaleaT Aa A AST TAT / 
Wt yet IH at aaa foarte ware ate Ted zt 

TaaH See fH TA ‘Ae’ AT ST Be BT AN ‘ATs’ TS 

at ae Wet 2 aTal HT WATT! 


wet at aror-far fate: 

Wet Ht Ale UH WY Ard f Sa ASAT Stare Heat Hisar 21 Ae safer At 
@ fe mex feet sat Hoe (atari) aca at 2% aa: Saat ws TT 
(AT HATH, AT ea...) Ht AAT Hear artsy seat 21 cars fare St aeT, ax 
Wat ora & fH wet HT HS Te AT SAT SAT Met Hl 2 ahs arisen Ha 
a att at aot fect & ara aed Geara Sleat art Tat HA oH Foy 
aqaea 4a aot afaa att faarfea sora ‘fare Sh art at art set F 
fart Wer Bl SA Wet Hl WaT Hed SAS SAA Hl WA! STAT -H HAS Hl WT 
Wet ATH HAT Hl Ae HT Prats & Ie A Stare eT He TT fH Met Fat 
ae Ha & aT fee AO, a AAS... HTT aT FH Aa areas *F Haar 
Ue (Gra Ale, eAtet arse oa. AHS Raz...) HT wa aH fer 21 caries 
@ fe saat ere Tate aet 2 Ie aH ae Ht tart 21 aa ae At faa 2 fH 
saa ae & fre Hey se HAT Ae AST Se Aa: WS AAT SSH ATE 
&t acta feat area 
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Vijender Singh Chauhan: Let the Passing Night Awaken - Time and 
Space in Delhi’s Nocturnal Landscape 
[Arts, Creative Writing] 
(2004) 

Viiender Singh Chauhan /s a writer, educationist, and blog- 
ger. He was trained as an engineer, has a doctorate in Hinal 
Literature, and /s currently teaching at Zakir Husain College, 
Delhi University. His other areas of interest are comrmunica- 
tions history, Mterary historiography and the blogosphere. His 
blog can be accessed at: htto.//masijeevi.blogspot.com 
chauhan. vender @gmail.com 

How does one measure the city in a tactile manner? Can the city 

be smelled, can it be touched, can oe apprehend it as an organic pres - 
ence? Vijendra Chauhan seeks to do just that in this audio visual project 
that ropes in literature, pooular sayings, lamp posts, taffic signals and 
watchmen to map out the pre-dawn landscape of the city. In arér to 
arell the city, he travels to huge garbage dumps and listens to Krishna 
Baldev Vaid s novella Vima/ Urf Jaayen To Jaayen Kahan, woere the city 
arells of (vi)MAl meaning excretion. To hear the city, fe listens to the 
high-tension wires at Lakhsminagar that emit a positive humming and 
pulsating song, a sound that is drowned out in the daytime. To see the 
city, he peers into its darkness and cmcludss that it is the lights thet 
allow us to see the darkness. The familiar becomes deeply unfamiliar, 
the bawli on Chhatra Marg near the campus mutates into the subway 
outside the Coffee House on Kharak Singh Marg where, just before 
dawn, you can see a cascading row of sleeping bodies descending into 
the cavernous folds of the stairs. In orcer to feel the city, he spreads his 
palms along railings, bridges and walls and finds it tobe fill of spandan, 
which could be translated as vibration. What is the city buzzing with? He 
delves into the anxiety that pervades the city by describing his om 
unease when interacting with other fellows who are flowing in Froglish 
but where he himself fears an imaginary censure. The city is looming 
over his favourite haunts as in the McDonald s parabolas which domi - 
nate the horizm at the terrace of the old Coffee House at Mohan Singh 
Palace. The city lives, and breathes and talks, especially when the world 
arom it is at its quietest, just before it wakes up and drowns out the city, 
beeti vibhavari jaag ri. 
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Sheba Tejani: The Space Between: Two Queer Women Explore 
Mumbai 

[Gender Studies and Sexuality, Arts] 
(2006) 


Sheba Tejani has an MA in Economics from the New 
School for Social Research, New York. She lives in Mumbai 
and works at the Foonamic and Political Weekly. 
shebatejani@gmail.com 


Sheba Tejani has created two short films called Aushand Heverie 
to explore Mumbai s cityscape through the eyes of two queer women. 
The first is an exploration of the suburban train Mmbai is famous for, 
and the meaning of this space in the lives of the two wm protago- 
nists As they talk of catching the 8:10 fast express, they also eglore 
what it means to them, the quotidian experience of travelling locked into 
the crow] , bodies finding their ow niches. They also wonder how many 
in the crowd are dykes and, if they do meet other queer women, the way 
the crow] reacts to them. They also tell each other of encomters they 
have had in trains and the fact they have to loka pat to nc& in tt 
ladies compartment or else ambiguities came at your om risk. The film 
ends with the image of a cop beating up a queer girl they knew, for tav - 
ellirg in the laties compartment. 

The second short film is a discourse on what it means 
to be gay in a amservative, close and structured society. The two pro- 
tagoniststalk of the meaning of commmities and me of them asks, 
What is it that comects us to other people? Am I comnected to other 
queer people because I am gay? Is that what makes a commmity? The 
issues of identity, community, isolatim and belaoging are explored 
through the very fragmented images of the film that see the city as an 
integral part of a fregmented and disordered life. 


What Is It that connects us to other people? 

/s It the anger | feel when | see cops beat hijras at the traffic light? 

/s It the despair that grips me when | read of another suicide, in another 
small town, of two young gitls who could not imagine a life together? 

/s It the fire of passion or the taste of freedom? 


Sheba says, My project is a visual essay of the city of Bombay, 
structured around the conversations of two queer women. I ve been try- 
ing to work cm different pats of my project simultaneously. Since I an 
writing a (fictional) script of conversations between two queer worn 
about living in the city, I am also coducting interviews with queer 
women who live in Bombay. The idea is not mly to document those 
experiences but to inform the creative process itsélf. 
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Gyaltsen Lama: Shamans in Gangtok : A Graphic Novel 
[Arts:Visual/Aural/Conceptual, Creative Writing, 
Social History] 

(2007) 

Gyaltsen Lama works as a Fine Arts teacher in Gangtok, 

Sikkim. He has a bachelor’s degree from JJ School of Art, 

Mumbai and has worked on a number of art installations. He 

has participated in group shows and in workshops. 

gyaltseniama @gmaill.com 

This project documents the shamans from Sikkim in a comic book for- 

mat, records their nomel activities, their places of work, their mative 

homes, their families and friends. Shamans are known by many names 
as Bijwa, deknoi and Dhami and they work as medicine men, sooth- 
sayers, protectors of clans, and as peoole who ward off eil ginits and 
protect others from harmful magic. They were once an integral pat co 
the everyday life of Gangtok but with the advent of modem medicine and 
technology, shamans are facing a slow but certain etinctim. They are 
stil] around in the city of Gangtok, working as labourers or working at odd 
cos. They survive much disguised, yet proud of the heritage they carry. 

Over the centuries the steep slopes of Himalayas have been pop - 
ulated by a variety of tribes and ethnic grows Their lifestyles ad all - 
tures uniquely reflect their geographical enviroment. But over the last 
fEty years, major changes have occurred in these remote areas. Political 
determination to modermise the region and open it to the outside world 
has altered social structures and derographic distributio as well as 
eroded traditional values. Placed within the context of changing society, 

Lama hopes to document and interpret the contemporary Sikkimese 

society while keeping the figure of the Shaman as a central leitmotif. 

W orks of anthropologists who have studied the cultures and traditios of 

the shamans will also form part of the framework of this comic book 

exploration. 
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Ram Ganesh Kamatham: Vikram and Vetal: A Contemporary Urban 
Play 
[Theatre/Performance, Creative Writing] 
(2007) 
Fram Ganesh Kamatham /s a playwright and director based 
In Bangalore. He has produced, written and directed a nurm- 
ber of plays notably, We are Water, Snakes and Ladders, 
and Square Root of Minus One which has also been pub- 
Nished. 
ramganeshk @gmall.com 
Kamatham is a professional playwright who makes a theatrically 
viable performance out of the folktale of Vikramaditya and Veal, inadia - 
logic relation to a study of omterporary urban India. The research is 
located partly in Ujjain and the primary thrust of this project is to &ter- 
mine the multiple points where the historical and the contemporary over - 
lap. Issues of gender and governance also core in at this point of the 
evolutio of the play. This dark tale of King Vikramaditya and the wily 
ghoul Veal is an eleventh century tale. The king has to carry Veal, ali - 
ing corpse, to an ascetic; but while perched om the King s back, the ghoul 
narrates a story and then poses a questim to the King. If he answers 
incorrectly, the King will die; if the answer is correct, th doll will 
escape and return to where he came from. The King remains trapped in 
this cycle, amstantly solving the moral dilemms presented in the sto- 
ries and omstantly retuming to retrieve the ghoul. From his childhood 
days, Kamatham was fascinated and terror-struck by this tale and over 
time he began to see how the several camelling philosophical ques - 
tios of th tales actually omtained drameturgical possibilities. The 
cyclic nature of the moral tales presents an intricately omstructed narra - 
tive that rushes along to a central problem, yet remaining framed within 
a larger story. Each story s moral crisis becomes a character dostacle for 
the King. As one problem is solved, the loop creates another. Rather 
than becoming repetitive and redundant, the paradoxical self-camfirnta - 
tions begin to spiral downwards into primal rage. The King is taken into 
the darkest recesses of his soul by the ghoul who plays mind games, 
deceptions and uses cold logic in an etermal battle of wills. Dramatically, 
The output of the research is a theatrical text and perfomance 
that embed the contents of the research into an aesthetic amstruct. The 
story, wth its brooding mediaeval undertones and haunting nameless 
fear, grapples with fundamental dramatic concepts such as choice and 
twth. Through this project, Kamatham wants to re-comtextialise this tale 
for a contemporary audience. 
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Surojit Sen: The Displacement of Prostitutes: A Tale of Two Cities 
in Two Centuries 
Migration/Displacement, Gender/ Sexuality, Literary Studies] 
(2007) 

Surojit Sen is a freelance writer and researcher who has 
worked on a number of documentary films as well as in 
NGOs. He has written scripts for tele-films and has cor- 
iributed as an editor to various publications. 
SULOfNt369 @ yahoo.co.in 

Prostitutes have always been a marginalised sectio of society 

and social attitudes towards them are dictated both by patriarchy and 
class relatims. The meta-narrative of the nineteenth century social his - 
tory conceals many tales of dispossession and displacement of the mar - 
ginalised, sametimes with the active agency of the colmial power. One 
such incident was the exodus of prostitutes from Calcutta to 
Chandannagar and the problems that came with it. In this project, Surojit 
tries to go beneath the meta-narrative, looking for new subtexts. He 
locks at a forgotten text, Bodma/sh Jobdo (The Wicked One Punished) 
by Prankrishna Dutta, a nineteenth century text that talks of the fleh 
trade flourishing along Chitpur Road where the sprawling redlight area 
came to be know as Sonagatchi, extending from Nutanbazar to 
Fauzdari Balakhana. This study also looks at the colamial interventim in 
the flesh trade informed by a new sense of hygiene and health. In 1868, 
the Contagious Diseases Act 14 came into being to initiate health check 
ups for prostitutes amd their clients, forcibly sending them to hogpitdls if 
they were i111. The colonial government s anxiety about the British soldiers 
who frequented Sonagatchi was also informed in part by the upheaval of 
the 1857 mutiny that had shaken the fomdations of the empire and 
made a new look at the health and efficiency of soldiers an uroent 
necessity. This regulatio created panic among the prostitutes who were 
not a homogenised community but rather a fragmented one. As a con- 
sequence, they began to flee the city and began flocking to 
Chandannagar, 30 km upstream from Calcutta. It was a French enclave 
and British laws could not be enacted there. Surojit s study however 
does not stop here. The story of the dispossession of the marginalised 
cmtines in differnt fom and with a different raticwle in 
Chandannagar in the post colonial period. In the mid 80 s, the prostitutes 
were evicted by the ruling political party and sare civic organisations in 
collusim with realtors. The kothis were pulled down to make way for 
apartment blocks. This study draws a parallel between the colmial and 
postcolonial situations regarding the prostitutes, draws up a historical 
outline of brothels in Caloutta and Chandannagar and looks at present 
laws cn prostitutios and their probable implicatims as they reflect state 
regimentatio. An interesting outcore of this project is a trenslatim of 
Prankrishna Duttas text into Fnglish as well as a photo docaumentatim 
of redlight areas in Calcutta and Chandannagar. 
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we Seat facet arat pears He STATA 

HHT FAK Fa 

(2002-03) 

ara facet % ax we Haare H ax Te ater |ritarse Fiera TA Za 2 
wat ‘Sher ga’, Hester Ha’, ‘wear afaa' site Faq Gard qara wae 
Ae Bld Sl PEUT We HAGA F AAT HHT Ble TT AH Z, se Gar 
freq at otarfea ate ecifea arfecr at aga arardt & soeaqe ZI 
Ufsat at ata-aareet fant & He MTaTH Zl AcHae Alarea, ews Be 
ateriraret afer FT aT Bl UH-gae FATT FSd FH AT ata she aT 
aH HEAT HUT S GL See ATT AF GST eS frat We ATT A HeTAT- Gera 
Uae a AayaT Tales) HAT Fae za sa ae Aaa facet Ft 
Tears Fed J ate cae frat ae sega H Afar at ara F Meat 


facet & aaa hte art H They WH Ua Ae ATS fH Sa Mee FT 40 Tae 
marat TA %, ATat Sa Faller Aare He AHA Sl Ha Me fraser sat ST 
aaal FTA Ararat FT TATAa BMH VATal S Ae SA Maral wl afer 
aaa Aa Aad Sears st ofa HF aw ara 7 are, fees ate FT ofeat 
TA War F HE AS ATA AAT, Mat H VA He fees Z HT Hla AMT al Heat 
cH sore % few freraa Aly Z, facet are F aT Get Hae Wed HT 
HAST ASEH Bl A Sara AT Mal Me TH ASge Fell ATA-ATA Seat FT 
aayaifaet ¥ ares sie SaH FT aaa aU Zi ca Te Aaa Ha 
aya ate aateer 21 wear ade Aaa, Aaqarfert, fact ak 
MaKe BT S A SA Ae AaMafret HM area Geitare F frarat F 
aM ACT A GSAT Al aT aaa fare, HH ae fest at TE TOAAT 
aot tar al ara aaa UH GTA ate Ft Aare Soitfrafer Ft ATH 
ZANT HE TET SI 

Wert H aaa ee at aH A Ae ere, eae ofa Ae ae aT 3 
qraraal Bl AS FHT Sl Haare H, tat ate Vea a, facratet az site 
Sat & vat oe, oPrarait site fastest & acerat 4, wasitat F are Heat 4, 
ae ara fretat at Aefaat & at gare art ae wat ar faua aa Far 2 
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Sa PTAATA, ASA Be ATTSST HSA Te TATA HT ArH HT BA SA AS 
gears F ward Hered Zl ated Ht ve axe ofa A SH Saeed arent, 
afeare & arat aie ararfrs dara we eaT wat GsaT Z, Ae AT TaaT 
qsare aT faqs Zi Sa Te Teer Shara HT Gstare Far fevar S ste FAT 
Qoitare aT sae feet At ave ar aaa Far St aH S, FX ATT Mes FT 
ata faa sa Fare a Hara fea Fra ZI 


WET Te BTA — Te AAT Feet 


‘sa afefeafaat + feet FH efea arrarsit ar air Hae Fe feati Fe 
Facet H at rae Sarat Fat EM, Saat aarE facet Ht Tara, TAH WTS, 
focett % aaetfrar sit fret & feast  rerrrts (atetratfeer) afer F 
a wat @, ates ca aataa FH at @ fH fect Ft aattat aret araret 
water 21 eat eH sas EU ait ar wat HE AHA Bl ca ATA F feet 
Has, MAHA, AMAL AT Bats HA HATA F Aga AMT Fl ved FH ITH 
at yeaa H facet Ht Oat ararat Heres 42 witaat AT ST Hae Ales ATet H 
ae FL SO Waa St TE Bl Tat & faafaa stat gs ardefermar F Brey 
facet at arardt # wae Sle area Ht tar St aT aa J) asst TT A 
war horace % drat aa, frat aa afaa Aaex wed ZA ore aie 
faaroa sant % ara fra at Fa Tat Fe Harel F Aaa ala FT 
ferator far @1 ses gu ar Faye wedae Ht AaTaaT Sat AH ta ate 2, 
waite arra-afeada Saal BTAATSa Ie Sa Afeararat aaa Bt HHS 
EAT FT SAT BOAT Seerat ATA HH Cava We afeare ite Hera HT BAT F 
BU ATA-Te HST ACHAT A Ft AT 


facet % tearec ufear sitdt Te F 82 aHaract F dar ara are atta 
art gare caret FH yararat ate sem, Hates, ahHeraTS, Tat Tam, 
TsaeIM, Tara, Ts ste aet ae fH Aas HB ea aaraat HA ae 
frcet Hum athe ASH TATA V1 TAT FH are Ba Feat aie afare 
ATA tea Brat SF ANT Sah AHATae art Saat BT eT Tae EAT 
ae Hale ra H Hea as H aT aay Fea FH Wa Ase Us HF aT fee 
ara pat aa eee ae aT fee ore F aT Te H STs Tt TT FT 
aaa Weatt Bt aay Hea sare aaefrat site feet % ara fat ws 
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aa at eartart vat faenth aaetfirear % vararat ar arvar 2 fH feet 
aa at it aaa aa sat 21 fark feet F fees ara agar FH art 
art gecaagaa Sten aera F at facet at oH age ae A aed ge 
Aaya aaetsrnat er aqaT faa Aaa 21 decde Ge Aaysiferet F 
feata 4 aert-sert Ae SH Tafa Sl SAH TIS Hea Te aT ATT = PH 
facet Ft Hayaiferet feaat stares fren at 21 artefernar se Fast 
Ge Maral % ara-ara staat aat H afadt ca aret F feet a aad 


arate sftera 4 veel are ata av ere fre fara aren stare fevatt F 
Tear At Hl MSM SAT! Tee Hs Atellareat Hila FT Hea HATA FT 
areal area eT Hye ee AT Ae aed aH F aH Te IT TAT 
ere Agee wre Ft feat ahaa ete atfeat-fagae wife sie dere F 
afeo frat star era feepreite sie va depfa % ara-ara aay Tar. 
arate Hearne ate Hecterrat + tare fran site aharat Hrs ATaTe Site 
srarea wife + fear 


Abhay Kumar Dube - New Sexy Delhi, Kamasutra on the Footpath 
[Gender and Sexuality] 
(2003) 
Abhay K. Dube /s a prolitic writer, translator, colurnnist, and editor with 
the Bharatiya Bhasha Karyakram, CSDS, Delhi. 
abhaydube2001 @ yahoo.com 

The newspapers of Delhi are today replete with classified ads for 
friendship clubs, dating clubs, escort services and colums of seual 
advice and counselling. Footpath bookstalls sell many dif ferent versions 


of the Kamasutra and also erotic and pomographic literature of many dif - 


ferent kinds. The mobile, intemet and autambile revolution provide new 


media and new spaces for people to meet and interact. A sexual revolu- 


tion has been afoot in the capital for the last fif teen years. Abhay Kumar 
Dubey investigates the landscape of the city s expanding sexual desires 


and the role of media in tuming Delhi into the sewal capital of the con- 


ty. 

Delhi is a peculiar city, particularly because sare forty percent of 
tis pooulatim is a floating me. Belacnging both to the upper crust and to 
the working classes, this floating pooulation has access to new modes 
of sexual gratificatim. There are gay bars, gay discos and gay pattie, 


there are zmes of the city that are particularly avereble for cruising - 
the Delhiite s sexual choices are no longer restricted to either the bad - 
roam or to the sex workers of G. B. Road. Alongside this, women s sex- 
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uality is being recast. How has this revolution come about? What role 
has the media played in it? How does this sewal revolutio tally inwith 
that in the West? What relationship does this new sexual politics have 
with capitalism and with gladbalisation? Dubey unravels all these threads 
using examples from everyday encounters in the media. 

Sex in the city stares at us from the most domesticated spass. It 
begins with newspapers, it is beamed across the airwaves and it flash- 
es at us on television screens. Surveys by academics and magazines, 
findings of NGOs and analyses by special rights groups - Dubey relies 
qm a wide variety of media to reomstruct the cotours of this new loos - 
ening of desires. How this af feats notims of family, of loe aa relatim - 
ships, especially the new assertive role adopted by waren, is also a pat 
of the study. He concludes by questioning whether and how much this 
new visibility of sex is af fecting older paradigms of family and sex geared 
towards productivity and remains unsure that this new revolutim is 
threatening to the basic structure of the capitalistic organisation of soci - 
ety and family. 


A.R. Basu: Mediation of a Marginal Science: Reading Psychiatry in 
Colonial Bengali Periodicals 
[Health/Hygiene/Medicine, Social History] 
(2003) 

A. FP. Basu Is an independent researcher and has a PhD on 
the topic From lunacy To Mental Health: Fommatim of 
Psychiatric Knowledge in Coloial India. He has edited the 
writings of Girindrasekhar Basu that was published in 2007. 
amitbasu55 @ yahoo.com 

Psychiatry in India, as a practice of Westem medical science, 

¢arted in the mid-eighteenth century with the establishment of a lunatic 
asylum in Bombay. The growth of a metropolis culture in colmial India 
soon saw a rapid increase in such asylums during the nineteenth centu - 
ty. Psychiatry in colamial India started the way it had in Burcpe but colo- 
nialism and tensims arising from interventims in a different plural ail - 
ture gave a special character to the psychiatry practised here. This proj - 
ect is a look at how this new science mediated itself at the popular level 
,especially in Bengal, and how it is viewed in relatim to a new urban aul - 
ture. Bengali writings con mental health began appearing from the nine - 
teenth century and there is a rupture in this discourse around early twen - 
tieth century. Th their ef fots to pooularise psychiatry, Bengali writers pre - 
sented narratives that spoke of this new science in relation to a new met - 
rosolitan culture that arrived and grew with colmial modemity. These 
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writings are wide-ranging and heterogeneous. Starting from translations 
of articles published in reputed Fnglish jammals to original pieces and 
commentaries in Bangla, these narratives are rich with cmtents thet 
refracted and changed the received science. From them also emerge a 
collage of a city filled with its new institutims of mental health, although 
many descriptims are cblique and inferential. In Autom Pyanchar 
Naksha, a mid-nineteenth century text by Kaliprasanna Singha, we get 
thick descriptions of omtenrporary city life that also include critical cm- 
ments on practices that can be assigned to mental health. In early twen- 
tieth century, a genre of new writings emerged that was theoretically 
informed, analytical and judges the received knowledge with a critical 
understanding. This rupture, as the researcher surmises, was influenced 
by the formatio of a disciplinary site with the first postgraduate course 
in Psychology and a movement to fonmmilate a more sophisticated 
Bangla to translate science. Dr Girindrasekhar Bose could be taken as 
a unique symbol of this new movement. He was not cmly the first psy- 
choanalyst outside the Westem world, he was also the first Indian to be 
go. A.R. Basu s engaged, close readings of Bengali texts o mentd 
health gives us an insight into the growth of psychiatry in colmial India 
that was intrinsically related to a new urban space. It also lirks us toa 
range of ways to look at the comtemporary culture of mental health ad 
the never complete project of modemity. 


Arnab Chatterjee: Beyond Private and Public: New Perspectives on 
the Personal and Personalist in Social Work. 
[Theory, Social History /History] 
(2007) 

Arnab Chatteree is pursuing his doctoral dissertation in 
Philosophy at Jadavpur University. He is a visiting lecturer at 
Bengal Institute of Technology, Kolkata. 
aonapapers @ yahoo.co.in 

This study argues that in contemporary Social Work, the distinc - 

tign between the personal and the public/private is collapsed where the 
personal is of ten equated with the private. The slogan that the perscal 
is the political has bem c&ployed by feminist social work but in this 
research paper, the paradigm of the personal is not collided with the pri - 
vate. The paper urges us to go beyond the private/piblic binaries and 
concludes that Personalist Social Work reckms better with this correc - 
tive to aid feminist social work in the latter s emancipatory joumey. 

Tn this study, the researcher tries to recuperate the personal as a 
kind of reoressed narrative for the annals of Westem political discourses 
examining the repressed personal in Roman law, Kant, Hegel, Locke, 
Bentham and Habermas. An extensive review of Feminist literature also 
highlights a failure of sustaining this concept theoretically. Amsab tries to 
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show that while the private/public dichotamy has been inextricably linked 
to Westem liberal political discourse, in India, the genealogical-colmial 
concordance retains and reproduces upo the received distinctions the 
way a westem feminist would like to have them. In cmtrast to this, to give 
a meta-cilural critique ad distinctim, Amab tries to historically gromd 
it in an authentic ailtural canm. Amab takes pages from our cultural his - 
tory to endorse the view that there never was a personal in the privatist 
sense; rather a life-caommnal (samajik) sense prevailed. He also shows 
how social work emerged from its pastoral communal mode to the mode 
of persmalist secular ratiawal care. The study proposes to correct and 
contribute to a long overdue lack in feminism and feminist social work to 
discover altemative privacies or feminist comter publics. The personal 
emerges in this study, for the first time perhaps, as a distinct third neither 
incorporated nor assimilable in either the private or the public. 


Vikas Singh: The Children of Bhopal Railway Station 
[Urban Space and Planning, Theory] 
(2004) 
Vikas Singh is a writer and philosopher who was, until 

recently, based in Bhopal. \ vikas_singh74 @reditimall.com 

A railway stati is a point of intersection where the city ooms to 
the out side world; it ats as a portal complex as well as Mm im the first 
and last im with all the medieval echoes of the word. The railwey plat - 
fom and its immediate precincts become a sanctuary to the apprehen - 
Sive, the deserted and the driven out. Vikas Singh looks at the space of 
the railway statim in aoe of Inia s contemporary cities, Bhopal, ad 
cosiders the children living ~ the edge and beyond the platforms. For 
the children, the platform is not mly an im amd a site of work but alsoa 
site of omtinuous, inescapable surveillance. Surveillance and escape 
play together in the space of the reilwey statim: a continuous gare 
played at the very margins from where the ly escape would be to 
another site of surveillance, an identical site, another railway statim. 

Viks s somes of the stones of Gildren living awd working 

around the station are the children themselves and the people wham they 
share their lives with. Fragments of these stories are also unearthed in 
the records of the institutims that they are in relatim/amfmnt atim with: 
the social work agencies, the railway workers, the police, their employ - 
ers, the neighbourhood. Other fragments, historical aw strucural, are 
picked from a variety of documents: the secondary materials, reviews, 
readings of sociological and cultural sources. The project is not about the 
plurality of possible meanings; it is about listening add leaming ficm 
these stories (maybe the same story at different momentg. 
The site: Bhopal Railway Station 
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The characters: Some children living there 


Vikas says, Im not interested in witing about th story of the childmn 
@m a railway station; about the railway static; about the statim in tre 
lives of the children. The major coceotim of the reilwey statim in this 
account is as a refuge, a refuge at the borders, at the cates of the city (at 
a certain kind of extreme) and of the children as refugees, seeking shel - 
ter not just from the railway station as such, but from the static as a rep- 
resentative of the city, of a society; the becoming seeking shelter from 


Udaykumar M.: An Incident In Thiruvananthapuram 
[Media Studies, Theory] 
(2006) 

Udaykumar’s training was in Political Science and he has 
completed a Master's degree in the discipline from Kerala 
University in 2007. Soon after, he started working as a 
researcher at the Folklore Society of South Indian 
Languages. | uk_ps@yahoo.co.uk 

Tn the city of Thiruvananthapuram, a temple of great antiquity was 
the site of a real life incident that hagoened m 6 February 2000. This 
tragedy sets off a series of questims that Udaykumar takes up in this 
study. The temple, with a large pond outsié its courtyard, is situated m 
the out darts of the city and is visited by thousands of devotees. On a par - 
ticular day, a young man entered the pond and began bathing an activi - 
ty that had been banned for sametime due to reasons of security . The 
temple guard rushed to dissuade him and both got into a fight as a crow 
of onlookers gathered on the bank. During the brawl, the guard drowned 
in front of the cron. That very moment, a popular Malayalam TV chan- 
nel was shooting nearby and hearing about the brawl rushed to the 
scene and recorded the death that was telecast at prime time the sare 
evening. 

Tn the background to these facts, Udaykumar finds a mumber of 
Singular issues relating to it aw he wocers if he cow armmive at certain 
generalisations about society in large. He studies the incident in detail by 
collecting empirical evidences and hinting at demonstrative reasons. He 
also asks same pertinent questions regarding the city. Since the incident 
hapoened five years ago, has it acquired the stature of an urban myth? 
W ould the incident be remenbered at all if the media had not intervened? 
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Udaykumar also asks, if the media culture has affected the moral indig- 
nation of people to such an extent that to remin a mute spectator is in 
tiself a moral position that is not condemed. His study has inplicatims 
for our understanding of urban space, media, spectacle and spectator 
and, of course, underlies an inminent condition, a latent potential, for the 


efter garrett eax gfrard 

dat fara 

( 2003-04) 

ata aardt ara at aaa ast area FA ws 31 Tat feet F fea ea 
faoret rarera oftae BT TST TAT AT Tet EA AT ar fra sa asta, 
ferart aredt efrar site saat fadaar ar orar-sirat act ea oa F 
Tet HUA FS, Hl SH Ge FH A TMA, Tet Ae aaHlea F ara feo aT 
ararearet Wt aati 21 ae wH Vat afrar & wet aate se caret F 
WHAT Ble Wa Tel Teal, Wal He are Alea Baad aoe difaas * 
aract at wat aera H fare At wat oret Z, ste Set ara ara-7 4 F 
aT Waa Si vara dra ate FH Bla &: Atfraz, Gfarae se sarst-Tearsel 
afar ca Tt sore & tear waee Sf fas oT ae feat 2 athraz at 
WTA areas Hh Sa Aas SA Hl Aha Hes IT AAT Sa AT Sara AT SSTATT 
H ferea aret &, farerar fe sa at Seat aT 

are aaret ar bhax Be Fa AT Ay 1954 F ate Joos F ST Bre aheaz F 
aatage Frater at ofa pe St re ah Sastre % tera ArT ATT STAT 
WT TA Terstael FT HE AS-IS Ware AT, ahha Fae sa He SAT HT at |r 
WaT Heat stare & faet ws Hal-Ae Wate ararqgfra Arar F aat 
aret & site fae ope erat & feet are warfaosrs F Area STs Hes BT 
Welaeal Bet Ast SAT FH BTS 3000 Brae S Ae UH Achar Slat aa 
We ATA-ATA Tas Be H SATA Se atrare feet are warfare F aA 
at area We ae fare S ae Sa Ta a AT aT Shorea Ve HTS ATA 2 Bz 
4 Fle STAG SAH UH AT za are * efaera H HE afer wera aeT 
Teri 
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possibility of such an incident happening again,at any moment. 
Chander Nigam - The World of Tees Hazari Courts, Delhi 
[Law, Oral History, Gender] 
(2004) 
Chander Nigam /s a practising lawyer at the Tees Hazati 

Courts, Delhi. \ chandarnigam @reditimall.com 

Tees Hazari is one of the largest assemblages of courts in Ina. 
Situated in North Delhi, the court complex acquired its present shape 
sore fifty years ago. Chander Nigam studies the pulsating world of Tees 
Hazari where lawyers double up as touts, women juniors add colour toa 
senior s chamber and policemen rebuff sugolicatims from the families of 
the accused. There are three kinds of lawyers: seniors, juniors and tout- 
advocates. Juniors are the serfs of this injudicious third wing of derocra - 
cy which Chander finds as debased and as corrupt as the other wings. 

Tees Hazari began its career in 1954 and saw encroachments 
within the court camous firrom the very beginning. During the erergency 
bulldozers sent by Sanjay Gandhi demolished lawyers chanbers but ille- 
gal growths cmtinue. A chair aw table surromded by a brick well can 
soon, and easily, get converted into plush air conditioned chambers and 
recognition by the Delhi Bar Associatim legalises illegal chambers. 
Today there are sane 3000 chambers within Tees Hazari amidst a 
bustling bazaar of permanent and shifting shops plying their wares such 
as photocopiers, food stalls, books, black coats, tatimery and even 
solicitors for sex. The Delhi Bar Association completed hundred years in 
1993 but has no documentatio or archives about itself. hits 110 years, 
no women has ever made it to the post of President, Vice President or 
Secretary. 

Till June 2004, there were same 30000 pending divorce cases 
showing increasing instances of women filing for divorce. In the year 
2004, of the 2496 cases filed, some half had been filed by women. 


Aman_ Sethi- Building Buildings:Dispatches from  Delhi’s 
Construction Labour Mandis 
[Media Studies, Creative Writing, OralHistory, Labour] 
(2006) 

Aman Sethi is a graduate of Asian College of Journalism, 
Chennai, and currently works as a reporter with the fortnight- 
ly newsmagazine Frontline in Delhi. 
aman.am @gmaill.com 

Tn this project, Aman Sethi focuses on the labour mandis in Delhi 

to study its informal networks and institutios and gives a possible tem- 
plate for reoresenting its infbitants as other than abject, helpless and 
desperate. To dcotain a deeper understanding of the fumctiming of the 
labour mandis, he provides a milti-layered narrative that does not rob the 
subjects of their agency or humanity. The interest of this study is to lak 
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at the kind of people who work in mandis, the villages they come from 
and their work experience. Mandis are also centres of elaborate informal 
networks. The tea stalls and the dhabas function as banks, safe deposit 
boxes and are crucial to the cmtinued survival of the workers. Media 
discourses are created and amplified in a certain way when reporting 
migrancy, poverty of the workers of the mandis and other related issues. 
While they urge the state to intervere, they also create a distance 
between the subject of the story and the reader, placing the sibject ina 
df ferent universe, far removed from the reader .Aman is careful to reject 
such reportages of situations that are reoresented through the reporter s 
intemal goverming logic. His study attempts to enter into a dif ferent frame 
of reference that of the hmen agnt9 amd this is the basis of Aman sg 
text and the insights he gains. Given that such discourses prepare the 
foamdation for state interventio and policy, altemative discourses that 
highlight the tattility ad efficacy of infommal networks are useful in 
enhancing the bargaining power of the nameless subjects of poverty 
stories, should they require it. Through detailed intewies, Aman 
believes it is possible to cotain a deeper understanding of the function - 
ing of the mandis and the elements that combine at a particular place to 
create a successful mandi. Aman is also interested in the amecsot of the 
Vox Poo. The vox poo is epitomised in the succinct ome lirer in a jour - 
nalistic piece that brings to the reader the voice of the pegole a cesply 
problematic media tool, instantly reducing a persm into m abject. 
Aman uses the vox pop instead to chrmicle the strategies by which 
labour at the mandi negotiates the everyday experiences of illegality, 
migrancy, police and the MD. 


Khullam 


Tn order to maintain the illusic of nonmalcy, the omstable insists 
that things not be dme khlam-khuilla i.e. in the qoen. 

Tt agoears that with the introductim of the roadside surveillance 
camera, the khullam-khulla and the chhup ke (hidden) principles are 
reversed. Now the negotiatim is not with the local omstable but the 
abstract gaze of the camera, where a distant set of eves (at the police 
¢ ation) watch for illegal activity. The camera, on itspart, can ly cetect 
furtiveness which translates into suspicion and instructions to the om- 
¢able to make agoropriate inquiries. 

Everything is now dme in the oom. Alchttho! is drunk in steel 
glasses, mixed with Pepsi, cards hidden in sleeves, coins kept aut of 
sight, pegole sit at a slight distance from each other to break the huddle 
cof a grap. The presumptim being that if sarething is not hidden, it 

t be alright. 


4man Sethi 
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Samit Basu: The Trousers of Time: Indian Speculative Fiction in 
English 
[Creative Writing, Literary Studies] 
(2006) 

Samit Basu has completed a course in broadcasting and 
documentary film-making trom the University of Westminster, 
London. He Is the author of The Simoquin Prophecies, and 
The Manticore s Secret, the first two parts of The Gameworld 
Trilay, a fantasy trilogy. He has presented a series of articles 
and interviews on Indian speculative fiction called The 
Trousers of Tine. | sa/nitbasu@gmaill.com 

In his project, Samit Basu looks at Indian speculative fictim and 

the issues conceming such fiction in India. The origins of goequlative fic - 
tiga in India are twofold: the wealth of mythological, historical awd folklore 
tradition and the incredibly pooular genres of science fictio and fantasy 
in both literature add film in the Wet. Thousands of years ago, Indian 
epic writers captured flying saucers, death rays, hideous alien monsters 
and incredible machines in tales of wonder and imagination, epics that 
still enthral their rescers. Indian folktales and myths are crawling with 
mysteries, horrors and strange effets that should have rendered the 
peoole culturally ready for fantasy and science fictio. Samit finds it sur- 
prising that despite being a natim so culturally predisposed to the fantas - 
tic, India has produced mly a marginal armomt of speculative fictim 
especially when the speculative works of Salman Rushdie and Amitav 
Ghosh are excluded from the genre. Market conditions and literary prej - 
udices are largely regomsible for the lack of a strong traditic in the field, 
especially in English, but Samit thinks the future is bright. 

The project discusses future roads down which Indian writers 
seeking to produce successful speculative fiction might do well to tread if 
we are to have a body of work in the field that matches Western SF and 
fantasy in quality and richness while simultaneously possessing a strong 
and distinct Indian/South Asian identity. 

As part of this project, Samit talks to gpeqilative fictim writers, 
publishers and critics. He interviews Anil Meno, Cheryl Morgan, Gotham 
Chopra, Jai Arjun Singh, Jaya Bhattacharji, Jeff Vander Meer, Manjula 
Padmanabhan, Mary Ann Mohanraj, Matthew Cheney, Payal Dhar, Rana 
Dasgupta, Samath Banerjee, Thomas Abraham, Vandana Singh and 
Zoran Zivkovic to get a sense of where speculative fictim is at present 
situated in Inia ad its fubre. The term gpeculative fictim is another 
puzzler. Samit writes, The tem speculative fictim is know by meny 
names weird fiction, SFF, literature of the imeginmatim _= Literature thet 
in sare way transcends the real, though it s nearly always a mirror image 
of the real, with certain upgrades. 

Speculative fictim, spec-fic to frieds, is essentially a ubrelia, 
a bar where a mmber of disgruntled genres come to hang out, its lead- 
ing patrons being fantasy, science fictim, horror av altemative history. 
Es claimed by the bartenders that magic realism is also a customer, 
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though one suspects magic realism, a frequent invitee at literary wine- 
and-cheese soirees, would deny this if asked. The tem is of tm attributed 
to Robert A. Heinlein, who used it as a synonym for science fictim in an 
essay in 1948. Whatever the genre includes, the reasm for the tem s 
existence is simply that books within the genre are dif fiailt to dlassify, awd 
tems like spec-fic sound vaguely impressive, are easier to explain than 
more bizarre concoctions like magic realism. These terms convey that 
these books aren t Literature. Samit amtends that all fictim is inherent - 
ly spcculative, all fictim involves imagination, amd escapism in literature 
depends on content, not classification or theme. 


Sayandeb Mukherjee: Corridors - An Exploration of Space through 
Audio Recording and Sound 
[Arts:Visual/Aural/Conceptual, Technology] 
(2007) 

Sayandeb Mukherjee has graduated from the Satyajit Ray 
Film and Television Institute, Kolkata specialising in sound. 
He has worked as an intern for the Gramophone Company of 
India and as a sound recordist for a Bangla TV channel. 
sayandebmukherjee @ yahoo.co.in 

This innovative project explores the amtemporary symbiotic rela - 

tionship between the urban individual and the various kinds of corridor 
spaces one encounters in his/her daily movements ‘his relatimship is 
explored through dif ferent media like image, sound and text to questim 
the develooment/change of space-consciousness that is af fected by cor - 
ridors upon the shared fragment of collective psyche of an urban individ - 
ual. Generally, we experience corridor spaces unmindfully, as a neces - 
sary appendix in our spatial existence. In large apartment blocks, an 
important aspect of our urban cityscapes, corridors are essential to the 
structures, aS a passage common to an array of flats, numing with dimin - 
ishing perspective, interspersed with similar-looking doors. As one pass - 
es through the corridor, audio leakages seeping through the doors of the 
flrs often causes multiple acoustic reflectims and create unusual 
acoustic environments depending upm the time. In the late hours of 
night, the soundscape drastically changes and individual sound elements 
became diminished or eliminated. During different times of the day, tte 
researcher takes audio snapshots of corridors he cams to inhabit and 
tries to discem their intrinsic characters. 


Sayandeob explores corridors as spaces of hesitance, as spaces of om- 
tinuous exploration and revelatio.. These spaces roo the sense of direc - 
tioality due to visual harogeneity, similitude and gecmetric maze. The 
historical comridors of Bhulbhulaiya in Lucknow or the mythical conridors of 
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Labyrinth where Minotaur hides - all these provide fuel for the imeaginatim 
of the collective omsciousness. Corridors and stairs are used in Indian 
Puranic tales as a framework of same kind of puzzle. In modem myths of 
thriller narratives (in films goecially) the psychological agpect of corridors 
are identified with precisim. In crime fictim or horror films, the wulnerebil - 
ity of a character walking down a lmely corridor always evokes a sense 
of dread. In literature, too, corridors are used as important spaces not oly 
of goatial travel but time travel as well, especially in RisMie gs novel 
Shame. In this project, all these references from texts and films are bor- 
rowed and collated to discem the emotional emergy that is transmitted 
from the eerie uncertain lock of corridor-like gpaces. 


Dwaipayan Banerjee: Towards A Postcolonial Code:A History of 
Programming in India 
[Technology, Theory] 
(2007) 
Dwajpayan Baneree /s currently pursuing an MPhil degree 
in Sociology trom Delhi School of Economics. He has worked 
as a freelance technology journalist with Digital Meaia Europe. 
dwajpayanbanerjee @ yahoo.co.in 

The interface between the local awd the glchal in the amtett of 
science and technology is now a fertile academic field of studies. Around 
the years between the 60 s and 70 s, the need to study science through 
the lens of the social became important awd a rew field of interdiscipli - 
nary research was possible with the rise of what is now called postcolo- 
mial techno-science. Feminist science studies opened up a movement 
away from the concepts of universal rationality, androcentricism and the 
nature conquest motifs of modem civilisation towards work that was 

local , acknowledged standpoint and proposed altemative constructions 
of ratiowlity. If science amd technology are socially amstructed, it is per- 
haps time to acknowledge multiple and marginal constructions. 
Dwaipayan hopes to locate his work in this area by taking the help of 
insights arising from post-colonial techno-science and developing these 
in the cmtext of India. 

This project looks at the computing practices in India and sess 
how those practices relate to the ererging discipline of postcolcmial sci - 
ence and technology. More specifically, it locks at the computer as a 
fetishised artifact in Indian modemity and asks what is unique about our 
lIoal avdlits social omstruction of technology.'The research is, toa large 
extent, about computer programming in India. It asks how programmers 
in a local context amstruct technology, what the features of the local that 
impinge upon such a construction are, and how the notion of program- 
ming negotiates an enviroment that is so inmediately glcbal. In this 
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context, Dwaipayan looks at two emergent subfields within Indian pro- 
gramming he looks at those programme-developers who use the inter - 
net to market their skill and sell code over intemet marketplaces and also 
those programmers who work in global firms where their work is hierar - 
chised between the gldbal and the local. Sarai s own open source soft 
ware project is also oe of the principle areas of Dwaipayan s fos. 
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Taran Nishat Khan: Socialist Wives -— Stories of Women and 
Movements from 1950’s Bombay 
[Gender Studies, Social History/History/Oral History] 
(2004) 

7Jaran Mshat Khan studied Mass Communications at the 
Jamia Millia Islamia University and also has a Masters in 
Development Studies trom the School of African and Oriental 
Studies. She has directed and co-produced a number of 
audiovisuals and street plays. \ taran.khan@gmail.com 

In 1950, three young men belonging to the Commmist Party 
moved together into a flat in Baorbay. Their baggage included privileged 
family backgrounds, a liberal arts education, literary dreams of making it 
big and membership of the Progressive Writers Movement. The men 
Ali Sardar Jafri, S.M. Mehdi and Kaifi Azmi later became prominent 
participants in the Urdu literary renaissance as well as in the social and 
cultural movements in post-Partition Borbay.Taran Nishat Khan s doc- 
umentary-narrative, however, does not trace the well-known movements 
of these three men, but focuses on the less famous wives who came 
with then. Sultana, Zehra and Shaukat became friends and keen partic - 
ants in the various initiatives (IPTA, for example) their husbands polit - 
ical ad Literary affiliatims qoened to them. Iccated primarily in the 
domestic arena, Taran s narrative explores the worn s shared tire in 
their flat: an experiment in commity living and a time of bonding and 
exploration but also the discovery of a city together. The mundane but 
potent barriers located in the realm of the domestic is omstantly refor - 
mulated by questioning the role of the left-associated movements preva - 
lent in those years in Bombay as well as the trensfommatims in lived 
experiences the women underwent: their forays into theatre, writing and 
lbroadcasting. 

Thus, the journeys made by these three women, from the protect - 
ed and privileged childhood of well-borm Muslim women to the urban par - 
adigm of Bombay, the new city, with a heady mixture of idealism, poetry 
and aldwhol, is the focus of this project. Their involvement in move- 
ments like the Indian Pegples Theatre Association coloured their expe - 
rience of urban space. Living together, the three women engaged with 
this new damain. Their reinventim of self has to amstantly balance 
between their received values, morality, aesthetics and their present 
contexts Taran Nishat Khan, the granddaughter of one of these women, 
retraces the paths of the three women to questi the gender roles of 
socialist wives and to see if awd how left-associated movements were 
open to feminist interventios. In interviews, the women speak of their 
cramped living space and contingent network of sociality, their adventure 
of commuting using public transport and their dilemmas of being out - 
siders in a big city. 
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Rinchin: Tracing the History of Girls’ Education in a Small Rural 
Town through the Eyes of its First Woman Teacher 
[Gender Studies, Social History, Oral history/Autobiography] 
(2006) 

Finchin currently lives in Bhopal and works in and around 
the state of Madhya Pradesh with local people's groups and 
organisations. She completed her graduation in Philosophy 
and then her MA in Social Work. Since then, she has been 
working primarily with women on Issues of health, violence, 
gender and sexuality through community-based informal 
adult learning and training programmes. \ rinchin@gmail.com 

Rinchin s project involves a biographic narrative of Soni James or 

Soni Bua, the ninety-year old retired principal of the missim school in 
Haat Pipalliya town. This school was cme of the first to be especially ded - 
icated to girls and Dalit children. Rinchin attempts to record local history 
through the narrative of Mrs. James. Soni James life as a second g@n- 
eration Bhil Christian, brought up by foreign missimaries, who later 
became a schoolteacher is a startling story of a matriarch of a large fan- 
ily of over 52 people. Soi James has lived in the town for 70 years add 
her life reflects the changes across a century. In her reminiscences, she 
connects to many comtemporary issues like religious coversicns, 
dtacks on Christian organisations, caste and gender issues. Every 
aspect of Soni Bua sg life jxtaposes itself against these contemporary 
events and her biography touches on many aspects of the tom s and 
the natim s history. Her story is the story of a seamd ge@eratim 
Christian convert, whose tribal parents converted during the famine of 
the 18th century. Smi Bua s own narrative abomds with stories of her 
growing up in missionary traditims, her training to be a teacher, tte 
country s Independence, her comments on the present systems of edu- 
catim. They touch on many layers of memories, recollections and ideas. 
Most importantly, her narrative underlines a basic tenet: the past is mt 
always easy to get out, it is almost always coloured by the present, and 
the present always overwhelms. 
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Anuja Ghosalkar: Papa Ajoba : My Grandfather, the Film Make Up 
Artist 

[Cinema History, Oral History/Autobiography] 

(2007) 

Anuja Ghosalkar /s a media professional and has worked as 
a tlm festival coordinator and co-curator for /naia’s first 
International Women’s Film Festival, Mumbai. She has also 
worked on a number of documentaries and ad tims on 
themes of human rights and HIV affected people. 
anu.ghosalkat @gmall.com 

Papa Ajoba is Ram Madhavrao Tipnis who worked as a make-up 
artist in the Hindi film industry fron 1941. He is also the matemal grand - 
father of Anuja (she called him Papa Ajocba, father-grandfather) who 
went to live with him when she was nine and who grew up hearing won - 
erful stories doout his life. Anuja realised much later that those stories 
were also history, the history of an age, of a film industry and felt a great 
desire to document Papa Ajdba g life, not mly for the sake of history but 
also for herself. I must document these anecdotes, for the sake of pos- 
tenity, for my sake because I must know in depth where I come from and 
where I might go. I ove this to the man who brought me uw to love cin- 
ema, theatre and most importantly who told me stories, not knowing hat 
stories of ten became history, she says. Today, she lectures ~m films but 
she is also depressed by seeing the callousness with which film memo - 
rabilia has been destroyed. She is filled with despair because that way 
we can never trace our rich film heritage if there are no records, no oral 
histories of people who lived and eerienced those times. 

Anuja s project is actually grad in scope. She will start with her 
grandfather s life as a make-up artist fram 1941 to 2000 but it will mly be 
astarting point for a much larger project she has in mind to chrmicle the 
life and times of her great grandfather who ran a theatre company called 
the Maharashtra Natak Mandali and then cto her grandfather s life in 
theatre and films and at ATR. For the Sarai project, Anuja focusses on the 
sixties when Papa Ajoba worked with prominent actors like Shanmi 
Kapoor ,Asha Parekh, Sadhna and Saira Banu. During his early years, he 
worked with V. Shantaram at Raj Kamal Studio and later spot tine at 
Flimistan. A large part of Papa Ajdba gs life was gomt with F.C. Mehra s 
Eagle Films where he worked until 2000 in their award winning television 
series Office Office. Auxja is interested in documenting Papa Ajcha s 
interactims with stars, his legendary cricket matches with Dilip Kimer, 
and his long years at the heart of Bollywood. She also wishes to interview 
Papa Ajcba s colleagues, the famous stars of yesteryears and make a 
brief montage of films Papa Ajdoa acted in, like the Dharmendra starrer 
Aankhen. She hopes eventually her grandfather s life and work might 
add to the film lore aw history and prove of sae value to future 
researchers. If nothing else, she will be hagpy that she chrmicled the life 
and times of a man who experienced the transition from theatre to films 
and firally to televisim; it s her thank you, Papa Ajc&oa forhis storie. 
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apa Ajoba’'s recipe for colours: 


Around 1942-43, when Papa Ajoba joined Raj Kamal, they used to make 
their own make-up. Described below are the materials and the process 
loy which they created colours and powers. 


(Papa Ajoba speaks) 


Coloured Foundation: We used to mix coloured powder that was used for 
painting houses with petrolam jelly in a doctor s mixing plate with a knife 
lexible. Then we took zinc power and mixed it witt 
coloured powder. After making the colour, we would boil it, thn strain it 
ith cloth, thn fill it in cmtainers; so ve had: whites, blues, blacks. 
These were the lining or the base colours. 


Ihad tubes that were numbered. 21 to 31 for the Indian skin - the ladies 
used numbers 27, 28, 29 and for the gents we used 30, 31. 


Right at the start, around 1904, in theatre they used powders and water 
land we called it water painting. They used this water paint om their hands 
and face. Therefore the theatrical white make-up in early theatre and 
also early cinema. For example, in all of Phalke gs films, the faces lak 
almost white. This was also because in early days the lights, both in the 
atre and cinema, were not so powerful and the bright white faces caught! 
the light better . 


At a point in time, grease used to be mixed with coloured powers or 
paint. But big theatre stars like Bal Gandharva used Imi i.e. homemade 
loutter to mix the colours instead of grease. 


Coloured Powders: The coloured powders were made of French chalk 
hich is white in colour.You had to grind the French chalk and make sure} 
that there were no solid particles and the powder had to be soft Then to} 
that powder, we would add whatever colour we wanted. 


4nuja Ghosalkar 
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Naresh Fernandes: Jazz Goes to Bollywood 
[Music History, Social History, Cinema History] 
(2004) 

Naresh Fernandes Is a journalist and the editor of Time Out 
Mumbai. He /s co-editor of the Penguin guide Bombay Meri 
Jaan: Writings on Mmbai and has done research and writ- 
fen numerous articles on Indian and world music. 
naresh.fernandes @gmaill.com 

Naresh Fernandes takes a look at the lives and work of same 

Goan musicians, their styles and repertoires and tries to see their work 
in the larger omtext of the Indian music industry. Naresh extensively 
interviews a large number of working musicians and records their daily 
successes and anxieties regarding their work. 


My Name is also Anthony Gonsalves 


In addition to the music directors, much of Bollywood s gparkle 
the result of the ef fots of men whose names appeared in small type 
as assistant music directors - or arrangers, as they d be knom in 
swing bands. Most Bollywood music composers had been trained in tra- 
ditional Indian musical styles and didn t know how to orchestrate the 
tunes they created for the westem instruments that fonured the bulk of 
their enserbles. That was the work of the assistant directors, many of 
hom came from the state of Goa, which was a Portuguese colamy until 
1961 and had a long history of Westem classical and marching band 
ic. Many Bollywood arrangers Sebastian D Souza, Chic Chocolate 
and Anthony Gonsalves, among them - learnt Wester music in church 
choirs in Goa, before heading to make their living in Bombay. But before 
they reached the Bollywood studios, many of them served time in the 
jazz and dance orchestras that were pooular in the hotels and nightclubs 
of British India. But it wasn t cmly the arrangers that made Bollywood 
swing: many of the players in the film orchestras - especially in the wind 
and string sessions - also had extensive jazz band experience; it wes 
their natural instinct to hit ble rotes. 


Naresh Fernandes 
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lram Ghufran and Taha Mehmood: Call Centre Workers in Delhi 
[Technology/internet, Oral History, Performance, Labour] 
(2004) 
Iram Ghutran Is a tilm-maker and media practitioner work- 
ing at the Sarai Media Lab. She is a member of the editorial 
collective of Sarai. txt. Her interests include new media and 
popular culture. Taha Mehmood worked as a researcher with 
the Information & Society Project at the Sarai Programme 
and /s currently pursuing an M Sc in City Design and Social 
Science at London School of Economics. His areas of inter- 
est include history of surveillance technologies and the pol'- 
tics of information, tilm and popular culture, and work prac- 
tices of new economy labour. 
mehmood.taha@gmail.com \ tram.ghutran@gmail.com 
Call centres or Business Process Outsourcing Units are the new 
points of our urban landscapes. Iram and Taha s project locks at the dis - 
tinctive work and leisure practices of these call centres through the lived 
experiences of the executives working there. Fahim, Gaurav, Shagufta 
and Ken are archetypal call centre workers young, articulate, wenting 
to go places. Their workplaces are sites of amtradictims, of escape and 
fantasy, of imagination and anxiety, of aspirations and failures in metro - 
politan India. Calling through disembodied voices, connecting to people 
worldwide, these young people are the remote agents where perform- 
ance is a key concem amd the ability to dispose off a call in mnimm 
time decides the next salary perk. Working at odd hours, they negotiate 
the city at early momings and at night. The ambivalent spaces of the 
sleeping city,is excitement and dangers, its nem-lit streets and shut - 
tered shops blur into schizochrenic images that ofte replicate the 
nature and space of their work. 
Taha and Iram look at the lives of these people ad also try to 
investigate the hierarchy of the workspace in a call centre, a workspace 
that is mmitored omstantly by the watchful gaze of the supervisor. 
However, even under this watchfulness, the very body of the executive 
becares superfluous in the fact that the caller is always faceless. This 
superfluity of the body subjects it to nitials of dressing, of maintaining a 
certain imege. The executive, though a faceless voice, always leaves 
the stamp of his/her personality in agorooriating the of fice goace through 
photographs left on the desk, pin-up memorabilia or even empty Coke 
cans stuck to a computer. The research tries to see why call centres are 
employing more and more middle-aged people, where the male/female 
vatio is of ten favourable to the latter. The gender play in a close-knit hec - 
tic work schedule is of ten played out through headphmes . This study 
in the lives and works of people in the BPO industry brings these noctur - 
nal sojoumers of the city to our attention and gives them human faces. 
They share their experiences as they weave their way through the 
labyrinth of the workplace and the city. 
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Faraaz Mehmood: Changing Banking Practices in Udaipur 
[Industry, Labour, Economy, Oral History] 
(2005) 

Faraaz Mehmood Is a banking professional who lives and 
works in the city of Udajout. 
faraazmehmood @ yahoo.com 

The economic reforms started in 1999 led to many changes in the 
structure and functioning of the banks including both the public and the 
private sector banks. The old notim of amulative profits garmered fron 
around the branches countrywide had been brutally wiped out. A pofit- 
making branch in Colaba, Mumbai would not lend any shoulder to an 
Qoscure rural outfit in Sagwara. Each branch had to sustainmits own 
and would have to present a monthly raison d etre. Faraaz Mehmood s 
branch has a staf of 12 officers m rolls ad 36 aut sourced employees 
in home loans, sales, back office, clearing, persmal loans and pantry. 
The enormous numbers of outsourced employees contribute to the 
thickening of the bottom line. They are paid between Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 
5,000 for a 12-hour schedule. The ammmt of labour they generate is 
routed towards the personal records of the branch head and operations 
head who respectively draw salaries between Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 
35,000. At the end of the year, the two of thm also celerate the fruits 
of the collective labour of the impoverished st&fbytaking home yearly 
bonus in packets omtaining Rs. two lakhs and oe lakh each. 

An industry survey of expenditure of banks cn salaries stated that 
the state banks pas its employees 18.52% of their eamings, the old pri - 
vate sector banks pay 13.78% whereas the new private sector banks like 
Faraaz Spay a measly 5.87%, while the foreign banks pay 11.14 % as 
salaries to their employees. The statistics are interpreting the facts ade- 
quately. The recent trend in private sector banking has been that of a 
factht ator of consumption rather than of production. The flow of finance, 
according to a recent survey, has been towards fuelling the urban hous - 
ing sector eoooy rather than agriculture. In 2002-03, Rs.12,308 
crores was provided as credit to the housing sector in comarism to the 
Rs. 10,848 crores towards agriculture. The last decade has shown that 
the poor can borrow, save and repay loans unlike the middle class hous - 
ing loans defaulters. 

Much soiled cash has been counted since the dawn of liberalisa - 
tio as to ompletely ef face the basic banking noms and morality. This 
¢atement is the outcome of Faraaz s experiences as a practitimer and 
a rather bewildered doserver of banking practices. Banking is widely 
believed to be a professio with respect and faith where we deposit 
money for gradual and assured gains. Faraaz s very first day at the cash 
counter swiftly wiped away these long-held notions and embraced the 
new ethical code dinned in his head by the branch head. While dealing 
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with the ever extending queue taking cash from them and handing out 
payments, he had to keep up the tempo of cross-selling. While handing 
wads of currency notes, he had to keeo up the prattle about the benefits 
one might collect by applying for hare loans, momlight insurance and 
the various fixed deposit schemes floated by his concer. 


Kuldeep Kaur:The Labour Room as a Space for Unheard Voices 
[Gender Studies and Sexuality, Oral History. Social History] 
(2005) 

Kuldeep, who works as a freelance journalist and in a clinic 
as a labour-room nurse, lives in Chandigarh. 
k. kuldeep97 @reditimall.com 

Kuldeep undertakes this study in an ef fort to umerstand the vari - 
ous attitudes and psychological pressures on new mothers. The labour 
room becomes a space for interactions and commmication with diverse 
kinds of waren = from urban business families to the rich farming fam- 
ilies of Punjab and Haryana, as well as the agricultural migrant labour 
from UP and Bihar. Kaur explores the amstant pressures, physical and 
mental, acting on a woman when she is admitted in the labour roam. She 
feels that, due to shortage of time and the magnitude of the event, words 
uttered in and around the labour roam are beyond the everyday clichéd 
expressios of daily life. The words uttered are the real micro picture of 
society s attitude towards women and children. 

Kaur s study helps us to understand that labour rooms are also 
spaces where women came to know about their bodies, their reproduc - 
tive health, omtraceotion and of ten their conversations show up the poor 
general awareness of these issues. On the never talked about issues 
of sex, Kaur finds most of her resomdents are egloited av this 
exploitation is so invisible that even the worn themselves are not 
aare of it. These conversations that form a substantial body of the proj - 
ect, the women s fears and anxieties help Kaur understand the many 
substantial pressures under which women live. Talking to the patients 
hearing them speak then shapes the researcher sef fots to artiaulate the 
unheard voices that she cames across in labour roams. ‘his artiaidatim 
is with the expect atic that civil society will qon its ears to these voices 
going through intense pain from the labour rooms. Kaur also feels that 
the social, religious, ailtural awd familial pressures that the patients face 
are perhaps more powerful and more intense than bodily exigencies. 

One of the most moving sections in Kaur s research is when she 
ks her subjects articulate their fears of bearing a daughter and being 
ostracised by family and friends. The powerlessness of the women over 
their own bodies and their own lives, often bring starkly home to us how 
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little things have changed as far as these fundamental issues are am- 
cerned. One after another, women express their fears about issues many 
take for granted. The value of Kaur s study probably rests qm this: ve 
begin to see and realise the enormity of gender questicms that we take 
for granted. 


Ranu Ghosh: The Story of a Laid-off Worker’s Resistance to 
Eviction in Kolkata 
[Labour, Displacement, Environment, Oral History, Conflict] 
(2007) 

FRanu Ghosh is an independent film-maker based in 
Kolkata. She has directed a number of documentaries on 
women and development that have been screened both in 
India and abroad. Her documentary tilm Curtain Call was 
awarded the BF/J award. \ ghosh.ranu@gmail.com 

In West Bengal, nearly five lmmdred factories or more are now 

closed or have been declared sick. Over 6,00,000 workers have lost 
their jdos or have been displaced or evicted. In recent times, the govem - 
ment has replaced productio-based industries with service sectors 
catering to big capital and foreign investments. In this renel, ama - 
tural land is acquired to set up large-scale industries while within the city 
Qoperational factories are sold of f to provide high value real estate devel - 
oanent. In this changing industrial mode, the effatsm th city s lad- 
scape and its socio-econanic transformation raises important questions 
about the issue of develoament. The huge numbers of unemployed and 
displaced workers face an uncertain future, destabilise the labour force 
and adversely affect the city s social structure. Ranu Ghosh has been 
following the trensformatim of a productive industrial wit, Jay 
Engineering Works into the South City Project describ as eastem 
Tia s largest mixed use real estate develooment. Jay Engineering, 
also called Usha Factory, darted manufacturing electrical oosumer 
goods in the 1950 s with a labour force of migrants frem Bihar, U.P. ad 
Fast Bengal refugees who flooded into the city after th Partitim. In 
2003, the factory closed down and was made defunct; the land wes 
handed over to the real estate amsortium of five major real estate mag- 
nates. The factory was demolished, the large natural water bodies were 
illegally filled up and the amstructic of the South City Project began in 
2004. This building project comprises of three 35-storey and me 28- 
storey residential towers, a shooping mall, a school, a multiplex, club 
atc. The management of Jay Engineering forced the workers into retire - 
ment with little or no compensation, except for one man. Shanbhu 
Prasad Singh has refused the meagre handouts and has taken his case 
to court. Against all odds, and withstanding the sustained pressure of the 
builders, he omtinues to live in his original quarters, surromdad add 
dwarfed by the huge construction machinery on all sides. 
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Since 2004, Ranu Ghosh has been documenting in video and still 
photographs the stages of develoament at the omstructim site of the 
South City project. She met Shambhu and began following his everyday 
life, his improvised strategies of survival in the face of ciramstances and 
his zeal to fight for his rights. Soon, Shambhu changed from a character 
in Ranu s film to a collaborator. Unable to enter the amstructim site to 
record Shambhu in his beleaguered quarters, Ranu tutored him to use a 
handycam, of ten over the phone. In this way, Shambhu has managed to 
record excellent footage of his living within the site pending the final dis - 
posal of his case. Ramu gs work is thus to document the strategies of sur- 
vinal of the displaced labourers and track the continuing debates on var - 
ious legal issues related to the mega project called South City. 


Sugata Nandi: The Politics of Personal Reminiscence in Calcutta, 
1947-67 
[Social History, Oral History, Migration/ Displacement] 
(2007) 
Sugata Nandi teaches history at Krishnanagar Government 

College, West Bengal. He has worked as a research assis- 
fant with the University Grants Commission. 
meetnandi @hotmaill.com 

The urban history of Calcutta between 1947 and 1967 has attract - 
ed very Little attentim fron historians and social scientists These two 
decades after the independence are particularly significant in the growth 
and decline of the city. Developments like overpqgulatio, stagnation of 
industrial growth, unemployment, food shortage, industrial and general 
strikes, brutal police actio and a steady redicalisatio of political am- 
sciousness that found expression in the Naxal Movement and the fonm - 
tion of the first nom-Congress ministry in 1967 are extremely significant 
in tre city s history. The influx of Fast Bengal refugees into the city, tre 
strike by tram company employees unicn in 1953, the general strikes of 
1957-58, the food movement of 1959 and the communal riot of 1964 are 
same of the events that are assessed through the personal recollectims 
of people that Sugata interviews. 

This project endeavours to look at these two decades drawing on 
the memory of those who grew up in Calcutta of the 1950 s and 60 s as 
a way of looking back at landmark incidents that stand out either as 
important points of change or as moments of celebratim of the gical 
importance of Calcutta. For these people, these two decades costitute 
a time when Calcutta of the present was bom. They look back at this as 
a time of momentous changes when the city shed its colamial past and 
develoosd a new political awd ailtural identity for itself. Th project isa 


gathering of interviews for constructing a collage of remembered experi - 
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ences. Sugata gives great importance to the persmal reminisces 
because they engage with the past of the city ad yet still avait being 
enshrined in officially and academically produced histories. The aim of 
this project is not to gather data cm Calautta; rather memories are sean 
as imprecise ways of recounting incidents without a fixed form. The indi - 
vidual experiences will form the texts that will then be eamined to dis- 
cover the politics that inform and influence the perfommance of remem- 
bering and reconstructing landmarks of urban events. In this way, Sugata 
will try to comect personal recollectims, often rejected by historians as 
counterfactual and imprecise at best, with the realm of their underlying 
politics that shapes the formation of personal knowledge about a phase 
of history that had unfolded in front of them and that had in tum bem 
influenced by then. 


Hansa Thapliyal and Vipin: Sahibabad Sounds 
[Oral History/Autobiography, Creative Writing] 
(2002) 

Hansa Thapliyal studied direction at the film institute in Pune. 
She works with storytelling in writing and in films. Vipin Bhati studied 
sound engineering at the film institute in Pune. He has worked in docu- 
mentary films, mainstream fiction and new media projects. The 
Sahibabad project is an ongoing one. I hansatin@yahoo.co.in /  vio- 
inbhati@ yahoo.com 

This project involved the collecting of, @m tape, stories about the 
growing up of a lbamch of boys and girls in a sumod of Delhi like 
Sahibabad that is geographically situated in UP even as jobs and asgpi - 
ratios link it with Delhi. The young people belong to different castes: 
Gyjars, Jaats, Brahmins; sare are service class , others belong to rural 
elite families. Go the me sié is the city, cm the other the villages from 
where sare of their parents migrated. Their stories reflect the exer - 
ence of growing up in this omtext, amscious of the village/city dif fa - 
ence, not canmletely belonging to either. The stories they tell about 
themselves are comic (no other mode is entertained by them), the 
strokes are broad, characters are of ten personas, and everything under 
the sun are lampooned and made into group entertainment. 

Hansa and Vipin have collected omversatioss and stories Mm 
sare 45 hours of tape. These are stories of cricket matches played 
under the hot Sahibabad sun or competing with teams from Delhi; stories 
about schools, of hated teachers and smart subversive kids, the endless 
question of English language and its use; as well as stories about rela- 
tives firom villages who formed a foil to the creatim of middle-classness 
that was happening in the suburb. All these omtexts stay within their am - 
sciousness despite all the advances into the city that shape them and 
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their way of locking at the world. There are also stories of relatimships 
of fathers and sos, of violence and disappointment and conversations 
that can be heard as voices. Hansa constantly wonders about bound - 
aries as she went about collecting these stories; it was me thing to tell 

a story: to a fried, in idiaomtic, evocative ways and another to tell ad 
transmit them to a public at large, with the fonmal nature and me sided - 
ness of recordings. During the project, Hansa wes oostantly jousting 
with the business of not treating these young people completely as sub- 
jets and pinning them down as flesh and blood humans. Soon she got 
the feeling that same robust form of fiction was required to represent all 
the stories that she had heard. Her final presettation was soundscape 
but supplemented with a good amount of writing that charted this shift 


Pankaj Rishi Kumar: Punches — Ponytails — Ringtones: Women 
Boxers in India 
[Gender Studies and Sexuality, Oral History/Autobiography] 
(2005) 
Panka/ Filshi Kumar is a documentary timmmaker. A grad- 
uate from FTI with a specialisation in Film Editing, he start- 
ed making his own films in 1997. His tims - Kumar Talkies 
(1998), Pather Chujaeri (2001), Mat (2003), 3 Men and a Bulb 
(2005) - have been screened at festivals all over the world. 
His current film on women’s boxing /s a work in progress. 
kumartalkies @ yahoo.com 
The body is a landscape infinite with suggestim, curiosity and 
incamate possibilities. It is also a metathor pulsating with signifiers 
about birth, death and all other things between. The ways in which we 
care for it, nomish it, abm it ad disolay it, represent important state - 
ments about our culture. The space it coapies, the arves it defines, the 
manner of its regulation, the methods of its restaint, its fertility ad sex- 
uality: these features make the body a potent instrument for understand - 
ing a culture. How we produce and consume the body confirms some - 
thing we already suspect about culture: that amtrol needs to be exteri - 
orised. Representation is as important as actim. Implicit amtrol is bare - 
ly control at all: it nesds amcrete exoressim. There are few more ef fec- 
tive and enduringly legitimate means of expressio of this amtrol than 
sport. Boxing has traditionally been a male sport. It is also a sport that 
involves a display of physical strength, violence and masculinity taits 
that oe often associates with men rather than women. When women 
¢art playing this sport, they are not oly mastering the techniques of the 
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game but also crossing the gender boundary and transgressing into a 
male sport. The implications are varied and complex. 

Why do women take up boxing? What drives women to a sport 
that challenges the socially sanctimed feminine boundaries? These are 
the questions that trigger Pankaj s curiosity invatios vary fron emo- 
ement, self-defence, hobby, I hed nothing better tod and sometimes 
a violent father forcing a daughter to leam the sport so that she will rot 
be as helpless as her battered mother.A serious look into the archives 
of women boxing reveals that very little has been written co this sport in 
Trdia. There are two generic excuses for the lapse. First, women s bkox- 
ing is a young sport in India. (The first Natical Champicship was held 
in Chennai in 2001). Secondly, there has been no blatant commerciali - 
sation (like cricket) of the sport and hence there is very sparse media 
coverage. This is in gpite of the fact that the Wadd Amateur Women 
Boxing Champion, MC Marykom, is from India. In the absence of any 
intelligent discourse on women boxing in the country, there is a danger 
of using the discourse emerging from the West as the theoretical frame - 
work for studies in this area. The lived reality, sociological and ailtural, 
for a waren boxer in India is different fron the West where the sport has 
already gained a degree of recognition both by the somsors and the 
sports community. Inhis study, Pankaj enumerates the various facetsa 
women s boxing as he discovers them in the past year while traversing 
through the lives of few women boxers whose sport Pankaj has been 
documenting. 


John Patrick Ojwando: An Exploration of the Experiences of African 
Students in India 
[Autobiography, Social History] 
(2006) 

John Patrick Ojwando, a Kenyan national, received his MS 
in Communications trom Bangalore University and /s corn- 
pleting his doctoral dissertation from the Depariment of 
Studies in Communication and Journalism, University of 
Mysore. | ojoatrick@yahoo.com 

In India and elsewhere, the foreign student s life hinges cm uncer - 

tainties and overwhelming expectatims. This life presents fascinating 
and bewildering prospects. Surviving separation from loved ces, hat - 
tling culture shock, and keeping afloat the larger coals of building a 
career are same of the facets of their lives. The South Asian subconti - 
nent has been host to a number of students in pursuit of their academic 
careers who have come from Africa, Far East and Middle Fast and now 
from Europe. Most of them seem taken in by the comntry s nich adltural 
traditions, diverse custams and tradition of hospitdlity.Things have gone 
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well in the past but there is a growing disenchantment among the foreign 
students now. Though not entirely out in the qoen, a sizeable mmber of 
these students are incressingly frustrated with living in a society they 
believe are insensitive to their omcems ad the result is there for all to 
see. Many students from Africa no longer care to care to India, others 
feel an entrenched distrust between them and their hosts who remain 
strangers throughout their stay in the comtry. Jom Patrick studies this 
Phenorennn and asks if this is a result of a growirg insesitivity or 
absence of suitable support systems. He asks if this is an outpouring of 
a malaise that has been prevalent in society or a deep-seated bias 
towards foreigners. The study draws upon the experiences of African 
students in India, doamenting their lifestyles and take a lock at their 
achievements and agpiratims. Jom is a doctoral student in Maia 
Communications and has lived in India for many years. He is in a unique 
position to look into these questions and come up with respmses that 
will certainly open up many aspects of Indian society s relatimship with 
those who came to live here. 


Priya Babu: The Aravani (Transgender) Community in Tamilnadu 
[Gender Studies and Sexuality, Performance] 
(2007) 

Priya Babu is the founder member of Sudar Foundation, a 
non profit organization working for the rights of the Aravanis 
In Tamil Nadu. She has also worked as a fournalist and 
researcher. | priyababu_sudat@ yahoo.co.in 

Aravanis have existed in Tamilnadu for centuries. Though bom 
biologically a male, an Aravani has close psychological affinity witha 
girl/waoran. Through social ostracism, she is forced to leave her families 
and join the Aravani community. This camunity has a rich cultural tra- 
dition with a wide range of rituals and practices. Mich is known about it 
in oral history but very little of Aravani lives have been documented sys - 
teratically. 

The Aravanis take their name from Aravanan , sm of Arjun, who 
is considered a husband by them and a ritual marriage takes place with 
the god every Chitra Purmima at the Koothandavar temple at Koovagam 
village in Tamil Nadu. These temples, dedicated to Aravanan, are to be 
found throughout the state, pointing to an acceptance of the commnity 
by mainstream society in ancient times. This link has slowly ercded over 
time and the Aravanis are marginalised to a great extent now. Tracing 
these close cultural linkages can yield rich dividends, an important 
agpect of this project. For this end, Priya Babu has already explored 
seven out of the forty nine temples for Aravanan, mostly in north Tamil 
Nadu, with support from the National Folklore Support Centre and now 
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researches those in the southern part of the state. Through this project, 
she hopes to document the culture, custamns, rituals and beliefs of the 
Aravanis and their links to mainstream society.The marginalised Aravani 
camunity has diverse cultural practices, long unbroken traditions and 
unique social roles during festivals add fairs in the state. Priya Babu 
explores all that as well as the reoresentatios of the ommmity in the 
ancient scriptures, inscriptions and paintings in Tamil Nadu s temples 
and historical sites. Through interviews of the Aravani community mem- 
bers, Priya Babu also explores their involvement in mainstream society 
and whether they feel integrated with it or not. The rich subculture of the 
Aravanis adds to the amplexity of the cultural diversity of the state and 
that needs to be documented sooner rather than later. 


Rajesh Kumar Komath: An Ethnography of Teyyam Performance 
[Theatre/Performance, Oral History/Autobiography, Social History. 
Theory] 
(2006) 

Frgesh Kumar Komath is an artist and researcher. Rajesh 
completed his Post Graduation in Development Economics at 
the Dr. John Matthai Centre, University of Calicut and trav- 
elled a long way to capital of Kerala - Thiruvananthapuram - 
to do his MPhil and PhD at the Centre for Development 
Studies, atiiliated to the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi. His research Is on ‘Social Development of Teyyam 
Performing Community and change.” 
rafeshkumar @cds. ac. in 

Rajesh Kumar is a member of the Teyyam performing communi - 
ty. Thayyam is an ancient dance of North Malabar performed by men of 
hereditary low caste cammities to propitiate the gods and Kaws 
(sacred groves) of the regim. The Teyyam performer enjoyed social 
respect during the performance even as members of higher castes paid 
Obeisance to the performer.As soon as the performance was over the 
perfommer reverted back to his wuntouchability. 

Teyyam is, in a sense, the manifestatio of the depressed om- 
sciousness of a whole commmity subjugated and marginalised. Two 
major social groups who perform the Teyyam are the Malayan and the 
Vannan castes. Their performance of Teyyam has represented a way of 
breaking hegemonic discourse of cultural aesthetics. 

As an insider, Rajesh Kumar combines individual experience 
with social, cultural and ecmoamic aspects of his cammmity to analyse 
how long term social transformation reflects cm the lives of Teyyam per - 
formers who have been affected by a mumber of social and ecoanic 
changes. The dynamics of oommmity organisation of land ocmtrol, 
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Communist ideology, migration of Christian plantation workers and cam- 
mercialisation of agriculture has resulted in sweeping changes in the tra- 
ditional societies of Malabar. The purpose of this study is to understand 
the predicament of marginal commities in the larger stratified society 
and the aesthetic practices of qaultural productim in the cmtext of 
Teyyam. 


The main dojective of this study is to find how a Teyyam perform- 
ance can be seen as a subaltem cultural production and how the aes - 
thetics of this performance has impacted cn the socio-political discourse 
of North Malabar regim. The study also traces the local histories of 
shrines where performances take place, practices of differnt Teyyams 
and their myths, legends and songs. The study, involving extensive field - 
work of performative dimensions, becames an action oriented ethno- 
graphic research. Rajesh Kumar s experience as a Teyyem artist, that 
gives so much energy to his research, has been fraught with dilemmas 
and anxieties. Initially, he had been doubtful about exposing his caste 
identity to his peers at college and undermining his social accept dility 
but as he became more and more involved in the performance of 
Teyyam he began to be drawn to its mich artistic ad mitialistic heritage. 
This study is, in a wey, his om tribute to a art fom that bes rot oly 
shaped his own but an entire comunity s consciousness. 


Syed Khalid Jamal: Work Culture in Fast Food Chains 
(Labour, Oral Histroy/Autobiography) 
(2005) 
Syed Khalid Jamal did his Masters in Mass Communication 

trom Jamia Mila lslarma University, Delhy. 
Zzkhalid@gmaill.com 

Syed Khalid Jamal s project wes a study of the wok alltvre in 
Fast Food chains like Barista, McDonald s and Domino s where he inter - 
views a number of the employees. From the beginning Khalid decided to 
adopt participatory observation as his research methodology because 
he found that the employees feel nervous and apprehensive of talking 
about their jdos. Sametimes they treated the researcher as a spy froma 
competitor outlet. Their hectic schedule also prevented them from hav - 
ing a candid conversation. Khalid then decided to becore a pat o& 
them. He took a joo as a crewmember in Pizza Hut, Noida. As a patc 
the recruitment process, he underwent a written test that wes followed 
by an interview. He was to be om probatio for six months. Syed worked 
at this jdo for eleven days and then tock a job in Barista. His research is 
based on his findings and doservations as he worked with other employ - 
ess. The four departments that an employee has to pass through are the 
kitchen, service, cash and delivery. There are no fixed time or duratim 
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for each department and the shift manager decides how long each 
employee will remain and where. Syed s interactims with the workers 
brought out many interesting facets of the industry. The mixed lot of 
workers, ranging from high school students to young postgraduates, 
demonstrate various motivations for their work. Same work for extra 
money while others want a career in the industry. There are part tire 
and full time workers who eam salaries below their expectatios and are 
dissatisfied with what they do. Yet they dm t leave because they are 
unable to find any other suitable employment. Despite all this, the aver- 
age tumover ratio for employees in individual fast food chains is 40% to 
50%. 


Syed Bismillah Geelani: The Kashmiri Encounter in Delhi: 
Politics of Fear 
[Law: Human Rights, Oral History/Autobiography, Conflict, 
Migration/ Displacement] . 
(2005) 
Syed Bismillah Geelani is a Kashmiri student studying in 
Delhi University. He has been in Delhi since 1996. It was in 
December 2007 when his brother was arrested and tramed in 
the Parliament attack case, and he suddenly found his iden- 
tity changed trom Kashmiri student to a brother of a terrorist. 
Bismillah writes stories and also political features in Urdu and 
English. 
S_bismillah @ yahoo.com 
On December 2001, Syed Bismillah Geelani was arrested by the 
Special Cell of the Delhi Police m suspicim of being involved in the 
Parliament attack case. Syed Bismillah s brother, Syed Ahmed Rehman 
Geelani was arrested earlier as me of the main accused in the case. 
The next two years was unmitigated trauma and mental anxiety for the 
Geelani family. When SAR Geelani was given the death penalty, they 
lost all hope of getting justice but the judgement was overtumed in the 
Supreme Court and SAR Geela-ni was acquitted without any charges. 
Shadowed by his experiences as a brother of a terrorist , Syed Bismillah 
decided to do an in-deoth study of the Kashmiri encomter , epecially 
when he went through media reports in the first few days af ter his broth - 
@& s arrest. Every respectable newspaper forgot professional ethics and 
published all kinds of scurrilous and damaging accusations and allega - 
tions about SAR Geelani and his guilt. The electronic media was even 
more sensational. A documentary called December 73 aired by Zee TV 
networks claimed it as truth and conducted a virtial media trial of 
Geelani. 
In the months and years that followed SAR Geelani s incarcera- 
tig and trial, his brother aomstantly encountered an atmosphere of fear. 
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Everywhere he went, he was a Kashmiri and a natural suspect who plot - 
ted against the state. After the release of his brother, Syed Bismillah 
began thinking about the trauma his family went through and the root 
causes of this syndrome of fear that had in many ways shaped his fami - 
Ys life ine. A Sarai fellowship enabled him to undertake this study to 
see how the Kashmiri encounter in Delhi worked and how the politics of 
fear dhaped the lives of Kashmiris living in the city. He began talking toa 
large mumber of Kashmiris living in Delhi and tried to understand whether 
there was a similarity of pattern in the trauma he had faced and what they 
encountered in their everyday lives. 


While interviewing both Kashmiri Hindus and Kashmiri Muslims, it 
was apparent to Syed Bismillah that the two commities lived in cm- 
dant fear, thowh of a different kind. Both had left the valley ad lived 
the migrant s life in Delhi but their similarities edsd there. The Kashmiri 
Hindus lived in fear of the terrorist. This wes a fear they shared witha 
majority of people living in Delhi. This fear also led to the dhettoising of 
df ferent camunities where Kashmiri Hindus lived oly with each other 
and felt a fragile kind of safety. Similarly did the Kashmiri Muslims. But 
the real fear of Kashmiri Muslims living in Delhi is not a part of the pb- 
lic discourse, and that included the fear of being picked up by police any 
time of night or day, fear of false encounters, fear of not getting a house 
qa rent, and the fear for those they have left behind in Kashmir. The 
experience that Syed Bismillah had of waiting outside the Titer Bil for 
his weekly meetings with his brother gave him an insight into this fear 
that consumed the world of hundreds of Kashmiris with relatives inside 
the jail. But this shared sense of insecurity did not bring him any closer 
to them; rather this fear stood as a wall. ‘There is not a single space in 
the city where Kashmiri Muslims can meet socially in the city even 
though every single perso Syed Bismillah interviews expresses a 
desire for such a space. 
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P. Jenny and Carmel Christy: Chitra Lekha’s Burning Autorickshaw: 
Caste, Class and Gender in the Urban Space of Keralam 

[Social History, Gender Studies, Conflict, Theory] 

(2007) 

P. Jenny Is a researcher who has a doctoral dissertation 
trom CIEFL, Hyderabad. She has received a number of fel- 
lowships and her published work includes Comedy Films in 
Malayalam: The New Weapons of a Casteist Patriarchal 
Society. Carmel! Christy /s at present doing her PhD in Media 
and Commmunications trom the Central University of 
Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. 

Jenny.chitra@gmail.com \_ christy.carme!@gmail.com 

This project is about the cityscape of urban India, about a Dalit 
woran in a gmall town in Malabar who wented to extend the possibili - 
ties of this goace by marrying out of her caste and daring to drive an 
autorickshaw. Chitra Lekha was born in a Pulaya family, a once untouch - 
able caste. She married Shreenath, an OBC, against opposition from 
local communities and in 2004 they bought an autorickshaw and Chitra 
Lekha decided to drive it herself. She decided to qoerate in Payyannur 
city, a district town that has witnessed sare of the most glorious 
moments in the Commmist and Naxalite struggles. The CITU (the Left 
trade union that was already angered by her caste violation) delayed her 
membership card for the auto stand. In 2005, she received the card and 
¢arted plying her auto. However, she faced continual harassment fron 
her fellow upper-caste and OBC drivers who even beat her up. One 
might, her auto was bumt down. 

P. Jemy and Camel Christy look into this incident to examine a 
mumber of issues. They explores how the dominant Marxist party actual - 
ly reproduces the hegemonic caste and gender structures of a casteist 
patriarchy and uses tools of sexual morality against the Dalit woman in 
an attempt to break her resolve of entering the public sphere. The role 
of subalternm masculinities (many OBC men are involved in the incident) 
and the pressures that trigger violence in them is another aspect that 
she studies in the project. The intricacies of the Dalit/C&C relatimship 
that of ten goes unnoticed in any discussiqn cm caste, is a vital aspect of 
this study. With interviews of Chitra Iekha, her family and neighbours, 
the police, other autorickshaw drivers and the NGOs who supported her, 
this study tries to map the configurations of caste and gender in modem 
urban spaces in Kerala. 
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The Importance of Self-Interrogation 


At this point, our preliminary analysis is that the new centres and 
discourses of power that emerged from the media, the activists and 
feminists, of ten reproduced the very same structures of caste and gen - 
der that Chithra Lekha wes trying to fight. Nme of these progressive 
voices were ready to give leadership to Chithra Lekha and as she her - 
self argues, many of her concems and needs were not taken into 
account when decisions were made. She was portrayed again and 
again as the classic victim whan the media, the activists and the fem- 
ints had now to save. No one saw the way in which she had stood up 
to live against the entire historical edifice of her regim, caste awd gn - 
der. Media representations and progressive activism could not function 
in such a way as to support the active agency she had shown in resist - 
ing the backward caste comity in her village and workplace. 
Tnstead, her cause was taken up and fought out by others who had 
their own particular agendas to look after. 

More importantly, the progressive postures adooted by these 
voices made it unnecessary that they be self-reflexive about their on 
endeavours and statements Therefore, they ended up blindly using 
available progressive discourses, which, at least in Kerala, are oftm 
structured in tems of caste/gender violence. In the light of all this, in 
our final work, we went to argue that mly a commitment to comlex 
self-reflexiveness and an attempt to recognise differere at all leels, 
can aid any omtemnporary political act. 

W e would also interrogate our own work in this manner, at lest 
to point out the probable positions of power that we might be reproduc - 
ing as we engage in this project. This is given the hie dif ferences that 
we felt strongly between our own Backward-caste / middle-class loca - 
ticn and the Dalit /working class location of Chithra Iekha. 


P. Jenny and Carmel Christy 
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Arvind Kumar: Caste Violence in Maharashtra: A Study of the Worli 
Riots and the Dalit Panthers. 
[Conflict, History/Social History] 
(2007) 

Arvind Kumar /s currently pursuing a doctoral dissertation 
trom Jawaharlal Nehru University and his topic ls a cormpar- 
ative study of Black Movements in the USA and Dalit 
Movements in India. \ arvind.access @gmaill.com 
During the 70 s, the Dalit Panthers came into being outside the 
framework of recognised political parties and aligned themselves ideo - 
logically to the Black Panther movement in the United States. The Dalit 
Panthers was set up both as a challenge to the injustice of the social 
system and as a rebellico against the then moribund and directimless 
Republican Party of India (RPI). The Panthers began by taking up both 
caste and class issues and first began work among young Dalits in thre 
sprawling chawls of Bombay in the late 60 s where an impoverished and 
isolated untouchable pooulatim literally fought with higher castes for 
social and econamic space. 

Arvind Kumar s study analyses the Watincs of 1974 as a flash 
point with a violent clash between the Shiv Sena and the Dalit Panthers 
focussing on the events that Ied to the riot. He also traces the socio-exn - 
nomic roots of the violence in a period when workers of textile mills in 
Barbay were on strike ooposing the closing of mills. This study locks at 
the political aspect of the Wadi ncts in the cmtext of emergence of the 
Dalit Panther movement as a radical group that challenged the politics 
of the Shiv Sena, the Congress and the neo-Buddhist elements from the 
RPL. Arvind Kumar assesses the state machinery during the riots, lak- 
ing for instance at the excesses committed by the police while cotrol - 
lirg the riots The police were blatantly partisan ad eplicitly hostile to 
the Dalit commnity.The riots changed the whole socio-political envirm - 
ment of the Worli chawl areas and caused much harm to the Panthers 
movement. Due to a lack of extensive material and documentatim from 
governmental sources, Arvind Kumar relies on manifestoes, pamphlets 
of the Dalit Panther Party, looking at the memoirs and biographies of its 
leaders. The consciousness of revolt was expressed in an outburst of 
politically charged poems by writers like Namdev Dhasal, Daya Powar, 
W aman Nimbalkar,Arun Kamble and J.V. Pawar, poets who were direct - 
ly of indirectly linked to the miitant Panthers. The study incorporates 
sare of these literatures to give a new dimension to the assessment of 
the ict s in a historical perspective. 
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Meena Menon: Recovering Lost Histories: Riot Victim and 
Communal Polarisation of Mumbai 
[Oral History/Autobiography, Conflict] 
(2007) 

Meena Menon is a special correspondent with The Hindu, 
Mumbal. She has won a number of fellowships, including 
those trom a from Panos Institute and the National 
Foundation for India. Her interests are sustainable develop- 
ment and gender. \_ meenamenon@gmail.com 

Mumbai as a city has changed in obvious and not so obvious 

ways Since the post Babri Masjid demolitio riots of December 1992 and 
January 1993. Divisions between Muslims and Hindus have become 
deeper and ghettoes have sprung up in new places. Mumbai was one of 
the worst affected cities. Over a thousand people were killed and hn - 
dreds of people moved out of their hares into relief camps This study 
looks at how the riots have changed the city and follow same of the fam- 
ilies who were affected by the violence. Many families moved out fron 
their original homes and are now living in other areas. Many have made 
a new beginning in the extended suburbs of Mumbai or in the neighbour - 
irg Thane district. New colcmies, with their onn identity and culture, have 
been created by this migratio. It is nothing new to hear that soe of 
these areas have become terrorist hotbeds and people accused of 
anti-natiawsl crimes are often picked up fiom areas like Mmbra in 
Thane district and Naya Nagar out sic the city. 

Meena had covered the riots in 1992-93 and had travelled 
through the rict-tam city. She sees a marked difference in what the city 
was then and the way it is now.A lot of things have changed. Save of 
these changes are invisible and Meena feels they need to be analysed to 
remember the lessons of the past. Dring the riots the city was divided 
but the riots ad their af termath remain a blur for most people. Meena, in 
this project, goes back to those years, mot to relive a painful past but to 
recount positive stories. As a joumalist, she knows that people are not 
averse to recounting their experiences, however painful, awd it is neces - 
sary to talk about it all because these events cannot be allowed to hang 
loose as a fragment of history. These events have to be recovered and 
represented in a way that helps people make important linkages with the 
past and the present. The mots and the subsequent serial banb blasts 
have changed perceptions and reinforced stereotypes. The scars of 
those events have created deep divisions in the commmities. Meena 
wishes to study all this ad more. Interviewing victims, police, perpetra - 
tors and politicians, she wishes to look anew at Mmbai_ the unbreakable 
aty awd ask if that tag is well deserved. 
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Swara Bhaskar and Moyukh Chatterjee: Of Riots and Ruins: Space 
and Violence in Vatva, Gujarat 
[Conflict, Urban Space and Planning] 
(2005) 
Moyukh Chatterjee tinished his MA in Sociology at the Delhi 

School of Economics, Swara Bhaskar tinished her MA at the 
Centre for the Study of Social Sciences at JNU. 
Swarabhaskar @gmaill.com 

Two young people visit Gyarat after the nats avd work in a relief 
camp; their experiences there make them return to the spaces that they 
worked in, in order to try and see how memory inflects spaces disturbed 
by violence. In their study, they lock at the intersectim of a Dalit, a poor 
Muslim, a middle class Muslim and a middle class Hindu neighbourhood 
in Vatva to explore the fommatio of actual, physical borders.Mayuk and 
Swara also consider the disrupted commons (the cricket field or the mar - 
ketplace) and the varying degree of physical damage to houses and 
properties in the neighbourhoods. The memories of the riots have a 
peculiar Roshamon like character, with each of the persms they inter - 
view saying something differnt. The researchers piece together these 
df ferent accounts to arrive at sanething more than a simplistic acoamt 
of a goace af fected by violence and marred by fear. 

The study also collects testimmies from other volunteers like 
them who had travelled from all over India to work at the Vatva camo. The 
two researchers also collect diaries, persoal letters and photographs 
from residents, get children to draw maps and work with archival sources 
like civil society organisatios and mmicipal records to undertake what 
they describe as the transcription of walking narratives through the area. 
Marked by their experiences in the camp and the non spectacular nature 
of violence they witness, the researchers try to make sense of how peo - 
ple are forced to abandm their hones with ordinary use of force, rioting 
and arson and how all these can create an atmosphere of fear and dread. 
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FATaTS Bt Ora Tratatfat 
Aegaa frarat 


(2005-06) 


‘Stra am at aH fre, vet at att an fae’, ag zarerats farafearaa 
H mere Te HH SHAE HT ATT SZ, AT Tae HTT aa TT aes HT 
aepfeat ar gerry ae Zar Bl farafaerrersy HT ST Tt eT STAT TAT 
2 tS wes sie corsa Fea eT Me BT THe Oe OT aT A aS 
aT yet ey 4 ee arertife % seq ae seafag aa @ fH oT sa TA 
anit Bl Bra aay te AHA S erat ste ay Ae ATT ST, ST Pe 
vareraTs favataaray % ara wearferat oe any Sar 2 Bra aretha FT 
frafaarery et aa oe ware Bl ote os Bae aH det ate Afet crit 
a sadt ge met at at sae ae aT Oe, aT 
frareareset , WTzazTesT A PACTS Bl A, GW Tea H eH F 
TH AT AT A AS TH HATA TAT Bla Aas Fl Ala SAT A Arey AT 
Weal 2: Tet arate ae e Arete Matha Meat we ara feared 
art TH waRaTE aT sfearrTsT waar TT arr ar Praca teat Bi fax 
wat 2 Pear at Ufeat sa Bia, WAT ae ATT oa AAA HTT S 
HATS TATHY Si emeae e TH PRT ot A ret aS ata ae HR araF 
ares ate ae Stet 2 athe afrataet yet ae vet aes ofa, aera, 
Yeast ate aaloa FH Aas Ve Bleat Bl Bra Aaa FT ea Ya Brat 
aT RTA HA Hl Sl Z, HA Sara Teta Fear, HA ATH Fae, 
aréatte H are eraray, ade azarae aT fee afrafadt sem FT aT 
2a) gieeat site Sfetfaai Gera ares FH sie) H BT cia a 
grat tea & wate arava at afar aay att 2) seh wear J wer F 
ter ae feat aterm wat wae aoe afrataet F sree arate ATT Yer 
2h Za Baal TAU aes feat aioe F arsva arat BH aa Saferat a 


TATAT TAA ZI 
Wee HAZ Ha BTA AAT BT era Ft Mest A ase ca sat fat 


Ural sae eateau fa ara at orfeat aaa at are areerfire: aeat & erat 
2 Wl aga wa aa faa aed A) Het Oa aH ANT ata a aa 
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waite WF act war Bre F se BT Ha TEM Al ATS ATs AAT zz, 
aat Sat ae Tet ae OTS AT ATT Bat BT eat TST avarat 
Traritas sat % form we age AST arr a) Here afrataet a Tat Fret 
art are frafaarra Fara aerate yeaa Asret stera 2 sie Brat 
% Ter-aea & atts site arate afeae at hatha ea Ee ae Sarre FH 
frat sisal aeat 4 ars Hea 21 ae aH F Paes carte Ft 
SATROAT ea ATT Te TAT aera Tes TT FZ 


TaTSTaTS Ht GTA Tarte 


af 90 % are Haat ara certs FH av arare Fae F are cafes 
wa ae ae ara ae We OAT aa AMM Hea-aHees Ae GHecaT T 
aaife FH att at wat ara caeifa F aA sae Ge fan seca, 
great, ate sferrfaat F xe ce Brat we SqHT TeeT AAT eT! ART ATT 
ta art wea are farrat ararfre aie arfire ferfa age ara ot az 
sre Tet Ht feet aet + farafoererat ar He aet Sar ATi arerara Ft 
ara astfa Ft par 13 steeat ate Sferrfaat H cea ares Tyee Brat Ft 
antert % ara At sa oat a At ast vara 2 ot feafaares a Sle 
ae % afer oat ot ateiifers qere: arsooa-thties Ft dart F at 
BU al Fe daar AH ast 2, ferafaaray F Mat TAT 36000 Brat F 
Haast 3-4 WAT 2) fs ae aaa aA Mer H wea @ eafau ger 


aaa feet at ara cerita 4 GS ore Zl Stem Fara H Hora -- 4, 
HT AFIT TTT BIA FAT AT WATS SereNyaral Mla @, se ATA afaat F 
grat F ate, say qatfam, aot sa A cad Sf -- HAT aa a Sl Ah 
aheat 4 aafea atfen ert  cafee 4 aara H yaar Harayyt at art 
al ararerat FH, aaa art gteeat % A ar wed Z, are ag fH aaa 
Varal Bite Heat AafSa ts a ST ara Sl Shera F Brat Fr ast aATare 
Marea H Saat S IM Ae Aras A FS ATI 


ora saat % Ate ae ae die fees fea oT aad % vee fee oA 
fafart arsat % Bra Fast are oT feat fara & FS eae aaa 
faarard % qatfaa arated, chefs ate aATA gat Het We BTA 
ard él StH Aotas stat HAGA Sal Sf Ae A Aves Ae ATA Ard ZI 
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TAH UHTA, Tata, AHEM, aaeeEHM A FF BA AAT zi 
ga feeat Sra ST FeTara Ht corte Meat FH Bra Aea ZI 
ae ae We AIST HST A ATs AL TAHT Ble BA Ael Sarl Wa FATA FH 
ard can fenerdt Farst Ft Hae = Ae ada AATHCTT ae sare 
cates Wt H Hae TaTT Wa Sl FA AT Alea Ae TAHT ASA Aas 
wate ate stat slat & afar Favat H Ag aaa aet gs BAe FT 
afeaa ae 21 cae Uavaqares, adios (ATeraral wa aa), sete 
(agar ara He) arfe ai wataret ca ave Mt At arise ararat ZI 
ara ate aaa aver feet sa arava ar 2 ot oafeara oa afer 
Ted & SA H Tad Ae Aeal Sal Aes FH BVA Hear Z, TA Brats F 
ATA Fel HATA, Hal ATH! TaaraT, Tae aearay, HrPaat F aes az 
qe tefase feerarat ait caret aa, aee-airee) Bra aria FT 
aT ate We Ua arsH TIT HT AT TAT HST A aq HT Aaa ZI 70 
eo H wa Ataravs (AATaral Faas FAT) HT AMG BAHT Tet 
aT aa Fe Oa Far (Aaa, Alea fae afe) qeqara cerita F ara 
are FH areal aod F at we Bra Far set Aaa FH aT THT ax 
Prorat Sa ware ara wat art & at fare on aes 21 afer 90 F aa FT 
wa ee Fart firerae asl Feta I HBA ATA BT AHA HA SIT 
TAT) SAT HASTA Ye IAT A BA Aalst H HU sara a AMAT HT HAT 
al ca are Fatt FH aa St anttard at ogy ae Ttfaw aed F 
sfafafiarat ate csritfa  arcofeat % areraret 4 ara aarat *% few 
WE FT Fe At AT St rife F ae aU asa FF ara Be ATH 
al WT AHat Jl Tarerare Ft Bla cata FH Fava F arat Ft avtrart 
ar faeqe faaftar so % ara ét taq F ara @l afer Fara F arfet 
ae ofeorat F saat feraedt qaeeed 21 Wet H tea are aefeat aT 
aH Mama ale Sar %, Haat Tet steal (Fa 3) F wea are aefaat 
aT HM AST Masa saa Beare a faHa Hear Zl Saverara F a ae 
H ara ceria Ht arasarpar Br ae At aga ae aE aga Bla ATA 
Tass at al carat (sfar fetars stat) Hoare F ea We Brat FH 
Fay HAT Be Hae Bra wala F Gea A VTi Tererare STE Ble F 
aera aet H HahaH Brat Ht Ge et Bra csi H are FH Haar 
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aa aren aie frase afr oat at are aaa & fore Afar ear 
tal a 
FETE ATT Aa AT MIM ASL. We Tet ATT A Fe TTA STAT HA 
crocs dar, tama Star 1 fre ara H at ye aret a aT 
Hear: 

warr-faoy-aee! aT THT ST TIT! 

(ore fire wer Hat &% fore aE te 4) 

Feat Fax Hate, a aT! 

WeaT TATA ASAT, FA GT! 

wear ara frase, 1a aT! 

ea Ate fares, wr aT! 

(afan aret ate A ate STAT 2) 

(cqara feadt, Ta 54 Ave, He Teta ae sel aera Zi TATez 
% fer) 

apt reat are arava! ser fear se fereray! 


(wm fest aieta Tee we TH, Herat % fer) 


wet are et cra! feR cra eH aa! 
ote TT aT TH eT! 
wel at are ay eT! 


feg wear aro, 
at ate F ae Ara! 
(feq ra, aaraat & fer, sear ae ATT FH ares) 


ATA AAT Ate a! 
aay aa ate a! 
me fe % faa at atetrt BT Fer aT Fa WH UH GT TET 
atfreet T 
sett, grat ae fren! 
ale aét wa ae fre! 
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Mrityunjay Tripathi - Student Politics in Allahabad 
[Social History/History, Conflict] 
(2006) 
Mrityuryay Tripathi is a UGC Junior Research Fellow at the 

Hindi Dept of Allahabad University, a teacher, researcher, 
and activist. He /s also researching the process of canoniza- 
tion in Hindi Criticism for his doctoral degree. 
tnpathi_mrityuryay @ yahoo.co.in 

Jeet gaye to ram milega, nahin to gol bam milega.This is a slo- 
gan for a candidate amtesting electios for President at the University 
c& Allahabad and aptly sums up the two dominating cultures at the uni - 
versity, gun and elections. Mrityunjay begins his study of student politics 
by wondering whether we should even use the word student to define 
candidates whose average age is forty. Student politics dominates the 
university at every level. If Mandal ad Merdir proved the cefining 
moments for a new tum to student politics, LPG, liberalisation, glchalisa - 
ticn and privatisation is the matrix which mekes for a slightly indif ferent 
intensity in the late nineties. University politics, says Mritynjay, can be 
divided among cadre-based political parties which remain active 
throughout the year such as AISA a@ ABVP, mainstream political parties 
which came alive oly during elections such as the Congress, the SP 
and the BSP and unaffiliated independent candidates who run a patrm - 
age empire. Voting hagoens not cn the basis of amenities or facilities in 
the campus but on the basis of caste, factimalism and regicmal origin. 
Student leaders specialise in getting work dme for students which may 
range from getting them admission in courses, getting a reductim in 
fees, correcting marksheets, getting their marks hiked or threatening uni - 
versity staf. Hostels and delegations which are hostel-like facilities in the 
aity, dominate student politics and women s patticipatim is quite negligi - 
ble. Then there are other degree colleges in the city and coaching cen- 
tres which are today a cottage industry and function pretty mich like sex 
clinics, guaranteeing results. If the university administwatio is petrified of 
student leaders, in degree colleges outside the situatim is aompletely 
the opposite; the administration can make students dance to their tunes. 

Unlike in the past, student leaders today do not find a ready made 
career in politics probably because of the fact that parties now rely m 
professional criminals to do the work that students once did. While the 
students today face much stronger prospects of unemployment than 
before, and this has af fected their activism, the fact that it is a corm - 
trated pooulation and can tum out at a short notice means that it remains 
an attractive crond-raising prospect for political parties ad politicians. 
Mrityunjay describes the changes that have occurred in the university 
a ter it was granted the status of a central university. By mapping out the 
Physical landscape as well as the mindset of the students and leaders, 
he takes us through the lumpen world of the campus. This lumpenised 
politics is wat passes of f for idealism in today s omtext. 
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Shivam Vij: The Nature of Ragging in Hostels 

[Conflict, Gender and Sexuality, Oral History, Law] 

(2005) 

Shivam Vij works as a journalist with Tehelka, in New Delhi. 

He also worked at Sara/ and contributes regularly to columns 

on issues of caste and politics. 

Shivarnvij@gmaill.com 

Any discussion on ragging concentrates on the individual fresher 

who is being ragged. For save it may be fim but for others it may not 
be okay is the aporoach to ragging that many people profess to have. 
This attitude inevitably leads to victim-blaming. Shivam s research seeks 
to dift the focus onto the ragger or rather the ragging ommmity. # is 
interested in finding out what ragging achieves within the hostel space 
and looks into the codes of the hostel cammmity that makes ragging 
acceptable to a large group of people. Shivam explores the questi of 
why it is important for this cammity that the fresher acceot the dis- 
course of ragging and came to accept what happens to him. Sociological 
analyses of ragging cm the other hard see it as either resulting from 
social conditions (sexual reoressicn or school discipline) or as perform - 
ing certain social functions. Such approaches see ragging as merely a 
nitecd passage and became indifferent to the gheer violence of ragging. 
The functionalist approach seems to explain away the phenomenon as 
necessary for integration into the commity. This study seeks to shift 
the focus to the reacticmary ideals of the regging commity. Shivam s 
study cn ragging resulted in him being called as an expert witness ina 
parliamentary probe on ragging that took place a few moths after his 
study was campleted. 
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Jasmeen Patheja: Blank Noise: Building Testimonies in Public 
Space 
[Arts:Visual/Aural/Conceptual, Performance] 
(2005) 

Jasmeen Patheja, an artist who graduated trom Shristi, has 
a/so worked as a photographer with various exhibitions to her 
credit. | machleetank @gmail.com 

Jasmeen Patheja s omtinuing exloratim of the city goace and 

experiences of women can first be seen in her installation Hot News 
Taaza Samachar where, dressed as a Doordarshan newsreader she 
reads, in a blank newsreader voice, several gory and troubling stories of 
rape. 


Originally amceived as a public installatim piece, Jasmem 
Patheja gs Blank Noise Project has grown and taken root in several cities 
as something of a phenamencn: an ongoing series of public actions, col - 
lective performances and interventions against Eve Teasing the 
banality and ubiquity of sexual harrasment cn the Indian street. Find full 
descriptions as well as regular updates m eventsad: 
Attp./blanknolseproject. blogspot. cory 


Shafia Wani: Aesthetics of Resistance and Women in Kashmir 
[Literary Studies, Conflict, Gender and Sexuality] 
(2007) 

Shatia Wan/ /s pursuing an M.Phil degree from the 
University of Kashmir. Her research interests are women’s 
empowerment and the poetries poetry of Eliot and Khayyam. 
Shatia_wan!@gmail.com 

The social and cultural milieu of Kashmir is marked by a ooser- 
vative patriarchal ethos that has treditioally demarcated a specific 
space for women but which nevertheless has time and again allowed 
streaks of creative freedom of expression and action to emerge. ‘his lib - 
erality of ethos has its roots in the pervesive influence of the Sufi mystic 
tradition on Kashmir s ailtural life. The poetry of Lalladed or Lalleshweri, 
the thirteenth century mystic poet and Habba Khatoon, the sixteenth 
century poet and wife of the last indeoendent rule of Kashmir, Yousuf 
Shah, are examples of the manner in which an aesthetic of expressive 
resist ance has been culturally possible in the history of Kashmir. Gefia 
W am s project is to lock at these two poets and engage with their works 
to see the nature of their aesthetic resistance. Her goal is the demn- 
stration of aultural goaces of liminality, dissent awd resistance that are an 
integral part of Kashmir s cultural ethos, which in mocem tines is 
becaming conservative and is in danger of losing its richness and fled - 
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Both Muslims and Kashmiri Pandits revere the mystic poetry of 
Ialladed as she is a figure who lends herself to a liminal positim over - 
lagoing with the cultural traditios of Islam and Shaivaite Hinduism. She 
symbolises the confluence of faith in a period when orthodoxy was ever 
present. A critical examinatiom of the poetry of Ialladed, the ghnks 
which roughly translates into the Fnglish knots begins to unearth the 
possibilities of renegotiations and resistance that have existed as under - 
currents in the culture of Kashmir. Habba Khatoon s poetry is very dif fe - 
ent from the mystical verses of Ialladed. The greatest resonance of her 
poetry is the there of carefree youth in contrast to the travails of mo 
unhappy married life. Her poignant verses made her a figure of sympa- 
thy even in her times and her subsequent marriage to Yousuf Shah Chak 
is the subject of romantic legends. 

Shafia Wani looks at these examples of the past to examine con - 
temporary instances of social awd intellectual resistance that Kashmiri 
women are engaged in today.The amflict in the valley has resulted ina 
Situation where waren bear the bnmnt of a violent amflict. This burden 
of violence has traumatised them to a very large extent, inflicting severe 
psychological scars and fragmentations of the self. Yet the women are 
also organising themselves into creative expressioss of resistance. 
Shafia looks into two social/civil initiatives that have brought the womn 
of Kashmir together to forge an active political and social comunity. 
The Kashmiri Women sg Initiative for Peace and Disarmament (KWIPD) 
and the Association of the Parents of Disappeared Person s (APDP) are 
two organisations headed and led by women. Shafia studies both these 
groups to understand that women are not mere sufferers in the amflict 
as has been portrayed in the media but are also active agents who seek 
to express and address their individual conditions. In the process, they 
are traversing spaces that they otherwise would have no access to. A 
mapping of these spaces, from the high court in Srinagar to seek legal 
redressal to intermmational seminars and ooferences, forms an integral 
part of this project. 
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Nagarik Mancha: Factory Closures and the Plight of Workers in 
West Bengal 
[Industry/Labour/Economy, Migration/Displacement] 
(2005) 
Nagarik Mancha is a civil nohts organisation based in 
Kolkata working on labour issues and rights of workers. 
nagrkmancha @ gmail.com 

Behind the sounds of the drums and trumpets being played about 
the phenomenal economic growth evident in our country, those who care 
to listen can hear a faint but persistent noise in the background. Voices 
from below, though drowned, have a lot to say about the manner in 
which their lives are being affected. What is hapoming in the corridors 
of the shopping malls is offset by what is hagoening in the dreary shel - 
ters of the urban poor and the dilapidated hutments of the impoverished 
village folks. Nagarik Mancha, a social activist grow from Calcutta, is 
aware that to keep a reality check is a matter of utmost importance. 
Hence, like so many times in the past, they went back to the locked out 
industries, met the jobless, hunger-stricken and unprotected workers 
again, tried to look around in order to note the changes in the urban envi - 
ronment and documented what had happened to the skills they had 
acquired. What they found resulted in this study. 

They found it appalling to coserve workers, most of them skilled 
and if not, experienced, doing a whole array of odd jobs, more than me 
at a time, trying their level best to survive. ‘The vast majority of these 
workers of locked-out industries are deorived of their legitimate dues and 
such deprivation went on and am for decades. The urban space of 
Kolkata add its fringes are changing, too rapidly as a matter of fact, like 
the demolition of slums and squatter habitas, ruthless eviction of hawk - 
ers and real estate activities cm the land of locked-out industries. It was 
a leaming experience for the group to observe how the workers became 
vendors and ramshackle stall owners thereby affecting the urban space; 
how neighbours came forward to rehabilitate the hapless workers there - 
by creating a new set of relatims within the urban space; how urban 
industrial land becomes fallow devoid of plant-machinery-sheds and 
remained empty, unused and unproductive for decades and how the liv- 
ing space of the urban poor got degraded with loss of a secure liveli- 
hood. 

In the sectim of the study Short Stories: Voices from Below , 
sore real-life stories collected during the study are placed while in other 
sectims the state of affairs in foarten imstrial mits is discussed in 
lief. The present amditims of sae industrial belts alog with ~@ 
overview of the maladies affecting each geographical regio are also 
part of this stuny. 
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Harini Narayanan: Mall Wonder: Superrealities, Hyper-realities and 
Irreconcilable Disjunctures 
[Urban Space and Planning, Conflict] 
(2002) 

Harini Narayanan I's a Delhi-based urban geographer with a 
background in journalism. She works as a consultant on 
Urban research initiatives and teaches urban stuaves aS a vis- 
iting faculty with IES Abroad. Harini occasionally writes news- 
paper and magazine features. \ narayananharini @gmail.com 

Harini s project is a study of the wey the city of Delhi is growin; 

demolishing the hares of its poor and comstructing parks av glittering 
malls in their place. She looks at mmicipal plans, maps and other doc- 
uments to map out the ways these changes are taking place within the 
city ad in its periphery. The hyper-reality of the air-cmditimed spaces 
of the malls, the well laid-out parks and gardens are seen in tems of 
what was there before and what comes after. 


T remenber the sense of excitement I felt when T first locked at 
the fledgling Sarai website in mid-2001. 

I had lived in Delhi for less than two years at the tine, and truth 
to tell, I sorely missed the buzz and the qoenness of the streets of the 
city I knew most intimately at that point in time Mnbai. Rightly or oth- 
erwise, I found Delhi extremely reluctant to yield, to gie of itself toa 
newcomer, to alist (as they say in Mumbai) to accommodate an out - 
sider who wanted to do more than skim over its dhinier surfaces like a 
passing tourist. In the agparently very calcified spaces of Delhi, Sarai 
seared to hold out the tantalising promise of fluidity. 

I must also amfess that by the time I emailed the pecole at 
Sarai, I myself was resigned to living in Delhi in the immediate future 
one might say the inmediate present - but not fully prepared to make 
intimate overtures to a forbiddingly unknown cityscape. I remember 
going in to meet a very friendly group of people in a very salubrious bit 
of North Delhi and trying to insist that I would put in a proposal for their 
upcoming first round of Independent Fellowships, but that I would work 
on Murbai, not Delhi. I was subject to what I might call intellectual am- 
twisting and told that I had to ome up with a proocogal related to Delhi, 
and what s more, that I had to dh so in about two aeys:: tine. 

T mnot sure I know what that lot at Sarai was thinking at the time. 
Maybe they just wanted to start by focussing om their Delhi archive, or 
maybe they thought I needed to get m with my life. I do know that I 
promptly started to scramble about for background material om Delhi 
and for ideas in the recesses of my being (muttering and grumbling to 
myself all the while, but not daring to throw avwey the chance to re- 
engage with urban space any urban space). At the tim, I bed already 
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done same research related to urban housing elsewhere in the coun- 
try. I had studied in save detail the ceaseless and meaninglessly sadis - 
tic atteypt s made by the state to uproot the informal settlements of the 
disenfranchised in Mumbai. I had also developed a morbid fascination 
for the apparent ease with which Delhi seemed able to move its poor 
around at will in a wey that Mumbai never managed to do. I thought I 
would work on something along those lines. 

My proposal - to study the manner in which the destruction and 
relocation of slums in Delhi wes discussed, camprehended, facilitated, 
implemented - was accepted. I began to make the rounds of demli- 
tim sites and of the of fices of government resgomsible for these activ - 
ities. I realised that ove I bed peeled back the leafy outer skin of 
Central Delhi, this partiailar city was not that dif ferent from others that 
T had known. A middle-level administrator in the shmand JJ wing of 
the Mmicipal Corporation of Delhi sounded much like a similarly mid- 
dling administrator in the Brihanmumbai Meahanagarpalika would had 
sounded except, in fact, for the way he or she actually somded the 
cadences and phrases of the actual language used were dif ferent, not 
the content of what was said. I proceeded to put together my personal 
dictioary of Delhi sarkari argot and get om with my research. 

Along the way, I couldn t but be struck by the uses to which the 
spaces cleared of the poor in Delhi were put to: the grandly names 
named parks, the theme-park temples and the malls that often grew 
out of the graves of old villages and ghanty-towns. I decided to give 
myself a break from the cruel outdoors and instead conduct a sort of 
Arcades Project in the air-cooditioed, fairy-tale spaces of the malls of 
Gurgaon and Noida. And I decided to present my perambulations to the 
world as serious academic research with a pompous title: Mall 
W onder: Super-realities, Hyper-realities and = Irreconcilable 
Disjunctures . Who but my generous friends at Sarai would be willing to 
indulge me and let me present my work on Delhi s malls at a workshop? 
They were, and they did. A versim of the paper eventually ford its way 
into a collectim of essays cn megacities, and mall-crawling cotinues 
to be one of my favoured methods of attempting to befriend Delhi. 

Now, over eight years since my move to Delhi and six since I first 
wandered into Sarai, I cotinue to find my ow ways of dealing or not 
dealing with the city. My relatimship with it may vary in its degree of 
intensity from time to time, but I no lawer claim no kinship with it. I fird 
myself setting out every weekend to engage with those sectims of its 
vast and varied anatany that I feel I know too little about. I evn teach 
a course cn Delhi, and of ten catch myself holding forth m this or that 
feature of the city s landscape. I have always = somer or otherwise 
coaxed out a relationship of intimate awareness with the places around 
the world that I have lived in, add I would probably, eentielly, have 
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done the same with Delhi one way or another. Bit I wold ke lyirg if I 
said that in the case of Delhi, the process had nothing to d& with that 


first bit of work I did with carat. 
As for Sarai itself, I find 
experimental work qm tte city 


that the miqu goace it created for 
is still qen. The Independent 


Fellowships and student stipendships of fered each year still throw uw a 
range of ways of reading the city: same of these ideas will surely be 
more formed, more workable, more exciting than others, but the point 
is that cme can articulate them and expect to, at the very least, get a fair 


Harini Narayanan 


Dhiraj K. Nite: Collieries of Jharia and Mining Families(1920-70) 
[Industry, Labour, Economy, Migration/Displacement] 


(2004) 


Dhiraf K. Nite has an M.Phil degree in Labour History and 
has been working on the coaltields for some time. 


aknitenine @hotmaill.com 


The Jharia coalfields located in the Dhanbad district of Jharkhand 
has seen mining activities since 1890 s This study investigates the lives 
of the colliery workers and the strategies adooted by them to organise 
family time. Initially, the labour in the mines came from nearby areas and 
neighbouring districts. By the early decades of the twentieth century, tre 
migration of labourers came from relatively distant areas into the colliery. 
They also joined as largely Family Mazdoors or family labour. Dring 
the boom period of coal trade (1915-19) and its aftermath, the percent - 
age of family labour increased subst antially.A number of single women, 


although a gral] portion of the total workforce, also came to work in the 
mines. The mining commity lived in three kinds of houses in the coal - 


field:same miners who lived in bustees near the mines, others who lived 
in dhowrahs obtained from the mining company and a third group who 
lived in self-onlt bts of mid and straw. This relocatim of families 


around collieries meant a drastic 


reorganisation of the lives of men, 


women and children. They had to cope with the colliery working and liv - 
ing omtexts, as an industrial regime worked to redesign the organisation 


of their lives and scope of familial 


and social doligatios. Meanwhile, the 


workers sought to maintain their ow omceptio of family life. 
The research looks at a set of questions regarding the extended 
spatial and social organisation of colliery life, the tie-in between the urban 


time and village time of the workers and their urban life experiences and 


artiailatims. These issues are explored during the period between 1920 
and 1960, particularly because these years witnessed the phenomenon 
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of the reorganisation of the production process and work force. These 
years also saw the gradual removal of women and children as mine 
workers, the consequent subsistence crisis, the precariousness of dis- 
rupticn of the family/hore life in the coalfield, the adverse attitude of the 
proprietors and the state before the demands of the workers. This study 
rests cn archival materials as well as sociological, anthropological works 
such as labour enquiry commission reports and coalfield committee 
reports, This combination of historical and cultural anthropological mate - 
dal is juxtaposed with interviews with miners and their families. The study 
is aimed at reading the silences, gaos and tensions while documenting 
the perspectives and work experiences of miners and women workers in 
the coalfield. 


Sudipta Paul: The Response of the Labour Force to the Changing 
Urban Formation in Asansol Industrial Area 
[Industry, Labour and Economy, Urban Space and Planning] 
(2006) 

Sudiota Paul is a Post Graduate in Electrical Engineering. 
She /s a certiticate holder of RTP (Research Training 
Programme) of the year 2004-05 in Centre for Studies in 
Social Science and Culture, Calcutta. She was the principal 
investigator of the project entitled ‘Collection of Oral History 
of Coal Workers with special emphasis on Impact of 
Outsourcing’ at the V.V. Giri National Labour Institute. 
sdjota_paul@ yahoo.com 

Sudipta is an electrical engineer by profession and works in the 

W est Bengal State Electricity Board. She has been actively involved ina 
local, bi-monthly little magazine, Udyog , about social, political av ail - 
tural issues related to the Asansol area of West Bengal for the last four 
years. Sudipta is trying to build a organisatim, Adhikar which will doc- 
ument the conditions of the unorganised labour force in the Asansol 
area. 


Tn 18h, the first reil Line in Tia wes established up to Raniganj. 
Af ter the railway linkage up to Asansol, the city began to flourish cm both 
sides of G.T. Road. Due to the easy availability of coal and the aom- 
dance of water from the river Damodar and nearby sources of necessary 
minerals, a steel industry was established at Kulty at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. After that, gradally dif ferent industries flourished in that 
area. AS Asansol town was growing, small urban fommations were taking 
shape near the clusters of collieries within the Asansol subdivisicn. 
However, all these urban fommatims upto this time existed in very close 
proximity with the rural areas. The present scenario is ome of decay of 
the old industry and the closure of the private sector. The situation has 
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changed in the new globalised world. Unemployment, and with it unused 
labour force, is increasing rapidly. There is no new major altemative 
source of income that can generate a good and sustainable joo qopor - 
tunity.A small section of workers are getting employment at new indus - 
tries under contractors with salaries that are qnly about me third of the 
salary of that of the organised workers. 

The main dojective of the project is to sketch the resomse of the 
labour force ( subaltem pegple ) to the changes in Asansol industrial 
area. The labour force can be broadly categorised into: (a) 
traditional/organised labour force, (b) people newly adopted to industry 
and (c) who are excluded from industry. In this sudy, Adipta asks ques - 
tions such as, if the labour force is able to adopt themcelves to the 
Changed situation, what is the process of adgotion/inclusio? What is 
the process of exclusion? What are the major factors that determine 
their response to the changed situatio? And what are the new mecha - 
nisms to control the new workers of these new industries - within the 
trade union and/or outside? Sudiptas study identifies the changes tak- 
ing place at the Asansol subdivision overl5 years but she also notes that 
the process of urbanisation has not stagoed. The epicentre of urbanisa - 
tic has shifted from industrialisation to the urban develoanent projects 
like entertainment parks, real estate businesses and, different urban 
facilities. Adoipta s first task was to check up the infommticn about the 
new changes in this area and then comile a preliminary recort of the 
changes. She is very much interested in putting together a photography 
exhibition about The Question of Develogment and the Future of this 
Coal Field/ Industrial City . 
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Nilanjan Bhattacharya: Community Ecological Mapping 
[Environment/Ecology, Urban Space and Planning] 
(2004) 

Niaryan Is an independent filmmaker and media practition- 
er based in Kolkata. He has produced and directed a number 
of educational and documentary films. He /s associated with 
khetro, an open space devoted to community, development 
and ecological existence. | nilaryan@khetro.net 

Kalikapur, a densely pooulated locality m a stretch of Calcutta 

W etlands, brackish in pats, reclaimed in others, is the geographical 
locatim of this study. Topographically, the area provides a natural slope 
to the high-lying pats of Calautta in the west. The expansicm of the city 
that began by reclaiming the wetlands began in the 1970 s and aggres - 
sive urban forays has brought about a striking change in the landscape 
of the wetlands. Kalikapur, with a rich mosaic of original vegetation and 
large and small water-bodies, is also hare to sare of the poorest sec - 
tins of Calautta s pooulace who depend on the local wildemess for fuel 
and fodder, for leaves, berries add fruits, The children of the commity 
take a leading role in collecting dry leaves, saags, catch crebs or fish, 
graze their cattle om empty lands. In the process, most of these children 
grow up with a wealth of knowledge regarding the wildemess and its 
uses a unique example of resource use and sharing in an urban and 
semi-urban ecosysten. Milanjan, who has lived in the area for many 
years, began thinking about an ecological map of Kalikapur and its gur- 
rounding areas and soon began a documentatim of the biolagical 
resources of the area. His project also envisaged making use of the 
neighbourhood childrens fantastic knowledge about ecological 
resources and then making them interact with another group of city chil - 
dren from the same area who possess formal education and computer 
skills but lack knowledge of the ecological resources of the area. The 
two teams, aided by an ecologist and a media professional, then collect 
data and document the ecology of the area. 

Nilanjan s aim through the project is to establish the significance 
of the scattered urban wildemesses in the lives of marginalised people 
of the city and to locate and study the key factors that keep an original 
ecosystem intact even under cosistent pressures of urbanisatio. The 
most important aim of the project is to develop a participatory approach 
to biological resource documentation in the urban and semi-urban areas 
of the city of Galaitta where this kind of work would be a wmique initia- 
tive in community participation and protection of a natural resource. 
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Mohit K. Ray and Soma Ghosh: Heritage Ponds of Kolkata: 
A Contemporary History 
[Environment/Ecology, Urban Space and Planning] 
(2007) 
Mofit Kumar Ray has a doctoral degree in Engineering 
trom Jadavpur University, Calcutta. He heads Vasundhara 
Foundation, an environmental research and rights Group. 
mrsg @vsni.com 
Kolkata, av of India s largest metropolises, is a city of pods. 
When Job Charnok came in search of a place suitable to embark ™m 
building a mercantile empire, he set up of fice by the side of a big pad 
called Lal Dighi which still edists as a reminder of the city s colcmial pat. 
There are many ponds like the Ial Dighi with rich historical Links. More 
thn fifty streets and places in Kolkata are named after ponds 
(Shyamapukur and Monoharpukur to name a few) and even after ttre 
continuous onslaught of land mafias the city has more than 3,500 ponds 
in the mmicipal ara. The significance of these water-bodies as 
resources is immense. People use them for bathing, washing, pisiculture 
and religious rites; they use the adjoining areas as parks. Of immense 
ecological significance, the ponds are also a partof the city s ailtiral his - 
tory. Many of them have existed for centuries, with temples or mosques 
within their banks and have been used as spaces for fairs awd other 
gatherings. Bengali literature abounds with images of ponds and ghats 
There is still no proper documentatim of such heritages and an 
absence of information enables real estate sharks to grab them indis- 
criminately. While Kolkata Mumicipal Corporation has initiated steps to 
enlist amd protect heritage buildings and places, heritage ponds do not 
form a part of their cmservatim projects. It is therefore inporttat to 
urgently to document these ponds with history to understam the city in 
depth. The study will add to the urban aiultural history where the city 
ponds play a vital role. Mohit has been working cm issues involving the 
ponds of Kolkata for sare years, especially m@m their ecological and 
social functims. Through his work, he has walked through the city look - 
ing at the ponds, talking to the people living nearby and documenting the 
history of the water-bodies. This study, he hopes, will create reneved 
interest in one of Kolkata s fast vanishing heritage sites and help protect 
them in the Img nn. 


The Pond as a Memory 
W e have already walked miles in Kolkata to lock for the heritage 
fonds, the ponds whose waves murmur history, stories ad talk about 
unknown chapters of this city. Our other joumey wes inside the four 


search stats with Tagore (1861-1941). He wrote a full page about a 
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pond in his memoirs of childhood days. In Jibansmriti he gpeaks in 
details about the pond and the daily activities around it. We get a pictur - 
esque description of a pond with a brick-made ghat, a huge banyan tree 
mits side, the line of cocomt tress. And then the memoir tums into a 
virtual movie, a young boy presenting the hourly description of people, 
their uses of it in their very om styles. For a yong mim, it wes a pic- 
ture book. But this was no unique feature of Tagore s palatial home and 
tre its adjoining pond: at that time, 150 years ago, many a house in 
Kolkata (today s North Kolkata) used to have the ponds inside. 

However, the pond immortalised by Tagore wes filled up by the 
time he was still quite young. 


Mohit Kumar Ray 


Muthatha Ramanathan: Tracing Spatial Technology in the Rural 
Development Landscape of South India 
Environment/Ecology, Technology/Internet] 
(2005) 
Muthatha Ramanathan is currently aftiliated with the 
University of Washington, Seattle, pursuing a doctoral disser- 
lation in geography. Her research interests are political eco/- 
ogy, cartography and geographic information systems. 
muthatha @u. washington.edu 

This study takes a look at certain geographical infommticn sys - 
tems like the remote sensing (RS) and geographic information systems 
(GIS) for planning in the natural resource management (NRM) -based 
rural develogment sector in India. The key questim is: how is this 
emerging paradigm altering the nature and content of NRM-based rural 
develogment in India? The study borrows from an interdisciplinary theo - 
retical framework that draws from Science and Technology Studies 
(STS) and Critical Development Geography (CDG) to research an 
NGO s use of these technologies to facilitate develoament in a cluster of 
villages in Raichur, Kamataka. 

Qn a broader level, the project is a@ attempt to exted critical 
understandings of the use of spatial technologies (remote sensing and 
GIS) that typically focus @m institutiowl and instrumental aspects I 
includes documenting doservations of the actual processes of techno - 
logical practice. Muthatha argues that we should pay attentim to the 
spaces and actors involved in the technical stages of knowledge produc - 
tion, and maintain the linkages between the phenamenon to be reore- 
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sented (e.g., the agrarian landscape)and the dodjects of representatim 
(e.g., a land use map) including the manner in which these are utilised. 


The Map Is Never Complete 


During my ongoing interactions with the technical st@&f of the NGO 
that I have been associated with for this work, I have noticed a specific 
culture of leaming/oractice. 

I accompanied a soil scientist om a soil magping field trip. To fam - 
jarise me with his apgoroach to soil classification and mapping, he hand - 
ed me a soils manual and asked me to read it cm the day before our field 

isit. Tk amtained informaticn about soil characteristics such as texture, 
deoth, and colour specifically, definitions of dif ferent classes of texture, 
depth, etc. Later he gave me a quick overview of his field methods. 

These methods were based on the interaction between soil char - 
acteristics, and this information was not amtained in the manual. I asked 
nim about this as we drove to the site the next moming. He replied that 

ile writing the manual, he had made a deliberate choice to not include 
the infomation about the interactions. He also refused to tell me about 
it in the Jeep. He described this as a question of style that he had devel - 
Qped over the years. In his coinim, if he told me about it, broke it dom 
into steos, it would not help me in the least. I would not develop my onn 
style or understanding, and would instead practice a simplistic method 
lof soil mapping. 

We goent nearly two days traversing the fields, classifying soils 
and magoing their distributions. During this, he shared many insights 
However none were prescriptive; instead, they were (same rather slip- 

) building blocks. 

This seemed to m a specific epistemology and approach to 
leaming. There is no absolute soil class or soil map for a regim. Mich 
is based cn interpretation and making tough, but informed, choices om 
the ground. In order to impart this kind of knowledge, my teacher chose 
to provide me with the basics textually, and then chose to show the way 
Gf ferently through practice . 

T had to leam to make these choices myself as I stood m a plot 
lof land and looked aromd how to situate myself with respect to the 
local topography, interpret the local geology, triangulate it with standing 
icroos (if any) in the ares, the slope of the lam, the colar of the soil. The 
map is never complete, stage by stage, inch by inch a choice you 

down the line might still influence a choice you had just made. 


Muthatha Ramanathan 


Aarathi Chellappa: Patenting Traditional Knowledge 
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[Law: Intellectual Property/Censorship/Human Rights, Industry, 
Labour and Economy] 
(2004) 
Aarathi Chellagpa /s a graduate of the National Law School, 

Bangalore and /s actively involved in the intellectual property 
law practice. \ achellapoa@yahoo.com 

Aarathi Chellapoa s research looks at the specifics of intellectual 
property rights and the protection granted to inventims that are novel 
and capable of industrial agolicatim. The prior art or the existing knowl - 
edge or science in the public domain relating to the partiailar inventim 
is &ten violated as patents are granted for inventics that are derived 
from the traditional knowledge of societies in various pats of the world. 
This research looks at specific instances where patents had been grant - 
ed by the United States Patents and Trade Marks Of fice for inventims in 
the pharmaceutical field. For example, USPTO granted patent number 
5,401,504 for the use of powered turmeric to speed healing of wounds 
when its use has been known in India for years. The main adjective of 
the project is to ascertain why the claimed innovations that are already 
known are not considered during the examination of the patent to deter - 
mine novelty. The politics of patenting, including the limitatis to a prior 
art search are the key elanents Aarathi focuses @m as she also looks at 
the factors that lead to overlocking prior art in granting a patent. She sets 
out the measures that may be adopted to prevent prior art search and its 
relatimship with the treatment of treditimal knowledge in India. 
Chellappa is interested in reconciling systems of knowledge so that 
patent claims made in one body of knowledge can be tested and exam- 
ined against all prior art, even if the language adopted by the patent 
claim is not the same as that used to define the prior art. The researcher 
also looks into the ef fot staken by various organisations like FRLHT and 
Honey Bee towards protecting traditional knowledge and the concept of 
public domain and its amfiguratios in the sphere of public knowlede. 
Apart from the relevant patent specificatims, the research looks at the 
case laws in the area and other nm-legal materials relating to patents 
and their specifications. 


Santana Issar and Aditi Saraf: Rethinking Animal Activism in an 
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Urban Context 
[Environment/Ecology] 
(2007) 

Santana /ssar has directed and edited documentary tims 
and has worked as a media trainee in a many organisations. 
Aditi Sarat has completed a postgraduate degree trom Delhi 
School of Economics. Currently she is working with the 
National Knowledge Commission as an intern. 
sananalssat @gmail.com \ aditistf@gmaill.com 

Human animal relationships have been historically omstituted in 
complex and intimate ways along the economic, the af fective, th alltur- 
al and the nitwal/metathoric. As these relatioships have faded into an 
imetrievable past, it has been suggested that animals have been re-con- 
figured in the urban imagination: as household pets and as djects ao 
wonder in a zoo or a circus. The keeping of pets, supported by an ever- 
burgeoning industry, is symptomatic of the status of urban animals as a 
camodity; likewise, framed within the artificial environment of the cage, 
animals in zoos serve as mere Objects cm display. 

This project looks at the questim of animal welfare in the omtext 
of this wedge between human lives and animals. The researchers ask if 
this divice af fects the finctiming of organisations and instituticms that are 
involved in animal activism. ‘This study looks at the relationship between 
the theory of the human-animal interaction in a post-industrial urban oon - 
text and the practices of animal rescue and velfare in omer to under - 
¢and how and to what extent each is shaped by the other, especially in 
the omtext of the city of Delhi. 

Santana and Aditi also explore the ambivalence with which ani- 
mal welfare is perceived as an important marker of the politics ad ide- 
ologies that fom its underpinnings. Animal activism is commonly per- 
ceived to be the pursuit of an elite few who are privileged e@xough to 
gloss over human miseries and dedicate their energies to other species. 
Moreover, ats of animal velfare are of te sem to infringe cm the rights 
of a large mimber of people who use animals to eam their livelihood. 
Most modem strategies of animal welfare have been formulated in the 
W et. The study also examines whether AWOs in Delhi have unques - 
tionably adopted these parameters or whether they have devised their 
own strategies to respond to local needs. The success of several AWOs 
that function at grass-root levels demands an exploration of the nuanced 
relatimship that implies a more intimate and omplex intermingling of 
animal and huran lives in the city than previousely perceived. 


Avinash Kumar and Surya Sen: Designing for Mobile Playgrounds 
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[Technology] 
(2004) 

Avinash Kumar has worked in UNIDO-NIFT Toy Design 
Centre as a Tear Leader and Designer. Surya Sen /s a pho- 
tographer who has worked for various magazines and news- 
papers. | Afordesign @yahoo.com 

The two young researchers look at the lives and works of scores 

of playground pushers or jhoolewale who survive in the city of Delhi by 
providing a play experience to young children. The jhoolewalas push a 
mobile merry-go-round through the crowded localities of the city where 
the children can take a ride for a gmall sum. While many of the merrny- 
go-rounds can be seen in local fairs where they display their vemacular 
art and design, the mobile jhoolas of the city are truly mique in that they 
reverse the traditional relationship between a child and the play facility. 
These are indeed playgrounds that are weeled cut night to the 
doorsteps of children s hares so that the acts of play can be enacted 
with the jhoola as the facilitating artefact. 

However, like most of the other dojects of an older Indian mate - 
mal ailture, the jhoola is steadily being out moded by the fast paced city. 
The jhoolawalas, the play providers, often try to survive by cengin, 
designing and custamising the merry-go-rounds, hoping that the new 
Metro model will be a hit in a city which bes Just got its first Metro tain. 
Or they of ten relocate to smaller towns. More often they lose hope and 
stop trying to meke it in the city. This research not ly tries to historicise 
the evolution of the Indian playground and the presence of the play- 
ground in the city but queries Indian material and visual culture of mass 
and solitary leisure. The research project also envisions sustainable 
designs and recycling of materials to co-design play equipments in par - 
ticipation with critical user grouos Avinash and Surya are interested in 
preparing product design solutions for the jhoolawala as well as comu- 
nication solutions for them. Documenting the jhoolawala s professim 
from the various points of view, they are also involved in creating visial 
narratives in the form of a book and have collated design process and 
outcames in the form of a video feature. 
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Frastaret at frat 

urea tf 

(2001-02) 

fre aravara at argiae atest 21 SaaT Aart Se sam arghrs aT 
EM I aMAhrHay +t ast sa Soa Te ars fears fH ae Hew frasas Ft 
Wear Fat WAT Bl TAT fee feet H afera Saga A facet are Ble A TAT 
aaa H er aT fe fect ar oH args wee aaa & fore arava 2 fH 
Fraat  SeaaTet Bl Ha A Hae fea ae feaar feet FH Ta eTH ATA Z 
ae sa carat H At aT ara eT age aregfrs, ater ste afaara TA 
ard 2 feet ate at pete Asal oe, afrafaet Seva we, area Ft 
afeaat & qerat facet at aferat aH, fea are Sa at A At aes TAT 2 
Wet Her TH SAH TEA Tel AT! ATT Mee HF are Ae are fea ares FI 
Taeg Ua HT MTT HIG Seer fee arevaHt at fra Br Thearitrs HAT Zl 
wa aH @ frat aT Asal Aaa Be TAH Tea HAH AT TAT ATH B TAH 
ofa WITT BT Ae AT I-ASA MT TANT HT ALTAT ATS|T Hal & SAAT 
aa wat To wH we A get we wa Ft aAaT FT, TaaT 
qatacnfsaar et ate sa Te areal art At Marare-feraar Fr et A ary 
ara arat arnt & fero freer traps ate sitfae ar aes aaa 2, fares 
afer at at aaa Ft Tet ar TS a Ta Z ate faves fore ses aE fea 
aera wet arfaet Beat Sa STH BA-Bl A AA Area Ta ATT FH fer, 
tral, WAT ate aah Hare ara H Aa fea Bea F VaTAT HTT Z, 
Cae See ATA AH Ae aT AAT Te afar aferare Fae 21 3 aA TT FZ, 
Feeatt at et cats ar arfere aa ara 2, safe ara are At Os a afer 
Feast ar arfere vet St aera, at fat ar Pera Tar Fa J, asa BT FIT 
TTT S Ae HITT He Yrs HA TA Aa HTT ATA Tet Hera Z, 7 
are fara asx fa % faeqa ote ar fear 2) at aterrat, cae 
Harare at Te ate Peaarareat Hr Maat Ht feat Br Mea aed FZ 
ae oa & fH ex at Shes Bers F Hae feat Ft aasdt & afew Sa art 
Hl BAT Heal & fH fea Wt aes AT Sl AM Fes ATATaHAL, AAA 
Ht Tat HE AEH Best H Gee ae Mra wey Alea HT VAT aa FH ATA 
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aapitatt + fapea Taras ae Tay 2) (ave Hae a ATE 
+a grey Ue Tete ETH varios AT ear fara are 2 - fraser: wah 


WeTATaT!) 


Rajendra Ravi - The Life and Work Conditions of Rickshawallahs 
[Labour] 
(2002) 

Frgenoatra Ravi /s an urban social planner, researcher, and 
Former convenor of Lokayan. He has been working with mar- 
ginal road users like cycle rickshaw pullers, cyclists and 
pedestrians. He /s currently the Director of the Institute for 
Democracy and Sustainability, and national Convener of the 
National Alliance of People Movements. This study /ater 
became a part of a published book called Rickshaw - Ek 
Mahagatha, published by Sarokar, Lokayan, for which he was 
honoured by the Hinai Academy. 
rafendra_media @yahoo.com 

The rickshaw is a modem vehicle. It emerged as a mode of trans - 

port in the modem period but the times having moved onand it has today 
become a symbol of regression and backwardness. As Delhi s deputy 
Camissioner of Police clarified to the Delhi High Court, it was neces- 
sary, in order to tum Delhi into a modem city, to restrict the usege Of rick - 
shaws as much as possible. ‘The rickshaw is a ubiquitous presence in 
Delhi, its usage and visibility is increasing even in areas which are sup- 
posed to be the very citadels of the modem and the advanced. From the 
posh area of Defence Colony to the University campus, from the slums 
of Okhla to the bylanes of old Delhi, the rickshaw today reaches areas 
and places where it never was seen before. Today, there are same three 
hundred thousand lakh rickshaw pullers in the city. Rajendra Ravi spo - 
ect studies the world of these workers. Even as the incidence of rick- 
shaws increases, the administration becomes more and more intolerant 
of their presence, disregarding their cheamess, enviromment-friendli - 
ness and the role they play in bringing qgportumities to the poor.'The rick - 
shaw provides the rights of livelihood, right to work and right to food to 
lakhs of migrants to the city. They care from all pats and compared to 
working in a factory, or a farm, or even a shop, feel much freer and mich 
more in control of their work. Who are these people, where do they live, 
how do they hire a rickshaw, how much do they pay everyday, how do 
owners get to amtrol fleets of rickshaws when it is mandatory by a law 
that says nobody can own more than one rickshaw, what are the licens - 
ing regulations and what are the exclusimary rules imposed by the 
police and the corporatim that blight this practice - these ave all cm - 
cers examined by Ravi. He studies the policies, the implementatics of 
those policies and the everyday life of an average rickshaw puller and 
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firds that the city s transport police not mly totally disregard the exis - 
tence of rickshaws but actually wish them away. Relying Mm extensive 
surveys, interviews and datas of dif ferent cities, this is amlestcme stidy 
of a mode of livelihood and of labour practice in an area that has bem 
ttrally ignored by social scientists 


Arvind Narrain: Outing Bangalore: Law,Sexuality and City Space 
[Law: Human Rights] 
(2003) 
Arvind Narrain /s a lawyer whose monograph Queer: 

Despised Sexuality, Law and Social Change was published 
in 2004, | anarrain@yahoo.co.in 

The last decade of the twentieth century in India has seem the 
emergence of another form of political assertion centering on the hither - 
to private realm of seuality and this project is in large measure am - 
cemed with mapping this new terrain. There are increasingly a large 
number of people who are asserting their right to be different as sewal 
beings either in terms of sexual orientation or gender identity. The tradi - 
tional definitions of activist politics are being redefined as they engage 
with new political concerns articulated by people who claim gay, lesbian, 
transgender and numerous other identities. What is common to these 
identities apart from their roots in sexality is the fact that they questim 
the heteronommtive ideal that the oly way in which two human beings 
can relate romantically, sewally and emtimally is within a heterosexu - 
al amtext. The word queer also signifies a political uterstanding of the 
structural nature of qgoression and a willingness to take on board the 
variety of social struggles. Arvind s study seeks to address the predan- 
inant role that law has played in marginalising queer people but is also 
apart of the beginning of the assertion of queer rights and a queer iden - 
tity through the discourse of universal human rights Thus in the contem- 
porary context, while the law has been omplicit in the violatim of rights 
it is also the language which is being used to question the practices of 
power. However, Arvind s work strongly asserts that any law reform that 
does not take into acoomt a simultaneous change in the heterosexist 
attitudes of pegole that are omstantly reinforced by existing social struc - 
tures such as family, religim and media is bomd to be fruitless. It is the 
argument of this study that legal change can mly be a part of a wicker 
process of social change. It is oily an agoroach that recognises this fim - 
damental reality that may bring about a better world for queer people. 
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Mario Rodrigues: The Political Sociology of Golf in South Asia 
[Social History/History, Enivronment, Ecology] 
(2005) 

Mario Rodrigues fs Special Correspondent of The 
Statesman based in Mumbai and has been in journalism for 
neatly 25 years. He has contributed to a few books and Is 
also the author of the controversial Batting tor the Empire — A 
Political Biography of Raryitsinghyj. I 
meorod22 @ yahoo.com 

Rodrigues has been a journalist for more than two decades and 

has written extensively on sports in Inia, especially cricket amd foothall. 
His project looks at various dimensims of Indian golf s tramsitim fiom 
an ambit of state power (most golf courses in the comtry are 
owned/controlled by the military) to me of corporate power. Rodrigues 
looks at bizarre attempts to invite foreign investment and high-end 
tourism and golf as a cultural practice. The study assesses the environ - 
mental impact of golf courses. An average golf course cmsumes 
enough water for a village of nine thousand people yet the ose for 
tourism of ten pushes state governments into unrealistic plans as when 
the Rajasthan goverment planned a golf course in each district. This 
study, strengthened by an archival research, also incorporates field-work 
in seven different locales where Mario interviews developers, investors, 
celebrity golfers, caddies and all other people involved with the gare. 


Karen Coelho: Tapping In: Urban Water Conflicts as Citizenship 
Claims in Chennai 
[Urban Space and Planning, Environment/Ecology] 
(2005) 

Karen Coelho is an urban anthropologist who received her 
PAD from the University of Arizona, Tucson, in November 
2004, and now works as an independent scholar in Chennai. 
Her work continues to focus on understanding neo-liberal 
reform of the state through ethnographic approaches. Her 
Interests include the cultures of changing states, discourses 
of reform and new urban joublics.’ 
kcoelho @emaill.arizona.edu 

The invisible grids that underlie urban infrastructure services 

remain largely mysterious, imagined through a combination of scientific 
extrapolation, guesswork, narrative histories and pooular knowledge. 
Yet they provide powerful frameworks for defining the orders through 
which slum communities are conceived and located in mmicipal servic - 
es. Karen looks at Chennai s water crisis and how slum dyellers articu- 
late their sense of citizenship and challenge master planning by negoti - 
ation and protest. She maps' the diverse modes through which residents 
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of urban slums build their everyday access to water as well as how they 
understand their sense of citizenship and locate their om realities m 
the of ficial grid maps This project, then, juxtaposes the mythologies of 
grid-like orders against the cmtentious and politically negotiated reali - 
ties through which the urban poor access water in Chennai. 


(Notes On the Novel 7hHaneer (Water) by Ashokamitran ) 


The street cames alive in the darkness just before dawn when the 
pumps start to flow. Women, awakened by the sounds outsic that sig - 
nal the begimnings of the brief release, are instantly in the fray, Gaming 
urgently back and forth across the street, pleading, fighting, negotiating, 
building up or calling m favours, as me pump stops and another con - 
tinuss to yield. The whole range of social relations and norms is indexed 
and invoked to claim priority in the queve - age, property rights, cates 
of ital pity. Yet, always, the need for water, the night to water is vocif - 
erously asserted to counter these claims. 

The street gets almost reluctantly knit into a neighbourhood 
through peculiar gifting relatios around water - a particularly enterpris - 
ing and particularly desperate woman noses out a still-yielding pimp 
hidden in samebody s bathroan down the street, and marshals all her 
conversational skills to procure a bucket fil. 

Jamina lives aloe cn a rented room cm the street. Her sister, 
Chaya, will be leaving the house and moving to a hostel. She dosesses 
- hotels and hostels were supplied with weter from drums, rarely 
cleaned and, filled in the dead darkness from same decaying well. The 
water could omtain roots, droopings, muibbish, leeches, smails, cock- 
roaches, and even frogs. Was this the water that Chaya would drink? 

W ater drips into every conversation as medium, catalyst 
and metaphor. Subtle changes in the water situation mark the passage 
of time, or produce effets of timelessness - it was now months since 
water had stogoed caming out of the taps 


Karen Coelho 
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Subramanya Sastry: NewsRack, an Open Source Software for 
Archiving News 
[Technology/internet, Media Studies] 
(2005) 
Subramanya Sastry is a Ph.D. in Computer Science from 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. Besides being a Satral 
FLOSS fellow for 3 terms between 2004 - 2007, he also 
worked with Environment Support Group, Bangalore and 
CAC/M, Delhi between 2004 - 2007. Currently he is in 
Minneapolis, USA doing independent software work. 
subbu @newstack.in 
This project attempts to automate news monitoring, and aims to 
provide tools for classifying, filing, and lang-tem archiving of new. The 
project will deliver a tool, called NewsRack, that can be installed, ad will 
also provide all the sare services available m™ a website for those who 
do not went to (or camot) instdl it A kasic system is in plac at 
http: //floss.sarai.net/newsrack and several people and organisatims 
(india Together; CED Bangalore; Bank Information Center Washington- 
DC; Jagori Delhi) have expressed interest in using it. However, tte tool 
is still not fully uwer-friedly, it is missing several essential features, add 
work needs to be put in to develop a good user manual and help system. 
Several organisations in the social develogment sector mmitor 
news that is relevent to their work.This is a time-cmsiming and labori - 
ous process for many, especially when the news is monitored, marked, 
cut, and filed using hard copies of newspapers and magazines. Prior 
experience with the press clippings page on www.nammada.org indicated 
to Subramanya that some of this work can be automated. ‘his sinplifies 
the task of news monitoring and also saves time. Subramanya proposes 
to continue development of NewsRack along these lines, and he hopes 
to enlist the help of more developers to assist him. Updating the press 
clippings section cn this site was oe of the most laborious tads initial - 
y.At a later time, using wet scripts to download entire content of news - 
papers and grep -ping the omtent for certain keywords, a lot of these 
tasks were simplified, and the manual work came down to about half-an- 
hour a day. Yet, the entire process has been less than satisfactory as 
can be seen by the current breakdown in the process of updating the 
press clipoings section, several broken links to articles, and the lack of 
any form of topic-wise/sector-wise classificatim of articles. Fron Awil 
2004 till Seoterber 2004, with the help of Sarai s independent fellow- 
ship, Subramanya developed a preliminary versio of the tool, and 
deployed it at htto://floss.sarai.net/newsrack. In the last 4 mmths of his 
fellowship, Subramanya has deployed the tool ™ Sarai s server, avd 
has passed the word around to a few people. In the aftemmth of the 
tsunami disaster, he also develcoead a profile for mmitoring news relat - 
ed to the tsunami issue, and to classify news into various categories (like 
relief-ef fats, news-by-regicn, death-toll, etc.) Given existing interest and 
feedback, Subramanya was confident that NewsRack would be a useful 
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tool to monitor news, among other applications, once the process of cre- 
ating profiles is made more friendly. NewsRack can help in the process 
of monitoring media sources for their news coverage. As it stands today, 
NewsRack can be deployed as a web-based service with multiple users 
using the service or as a standalone tool ~m me sg cesktop. ‘his distin - 
tion is somewhat cosmetic, because both uses require a web server 
over which NewsRack runs. In the web-based service incarnation, the 
irstallatim will be m a web-server that is accessible cm the intemet. 
However, inastandalone-tool incamation, the web-server serves pages 
locally .All selected news clippings are also archived locally. This archiv - 
ing is dme by extracting the text-based content of the clipping awd strip - 
ping away everything else. At this time, while this filtering process works 
well, the output can be subject to further beautificatim to remove the 
still-remaining extraneous text not directly associated the news content. 
NewsRack is developed in Java. 


G. Karunakar and Ravishankar Shrivastav: Localization of KDE and 
GNOME in Hindi for the Indlinux Translation Project 

(2004) 

[Technology/internet] 

G. Karunakar and Ravishankar Shrivastav are software pro- 
grammers and volunteers with the Indlinux free software 
Jocalization project. After the term of fis fellowship, 
G.Karunakar worked with the Sarai CSDS programme on the 
networking of localization initiatives in the Indian tree and 
open source milieu. 
karunakar @indinux. org 

The aim of the project was to localize key camrpments of FLOSS 
Software (Free Libre and Open Source) like KDE and G\OVE to Hindi 
needed to build a fully fumcticnal and usable Hindi desktop. Major work 
in this area is English - Hindi trenslatims of GJI (Graphic User Interface) 
strings and to help in documentatin. 

The localization of KDE and GNOVE as part of the Indlinx initia - 
tive is one of the pimesring effots that have mace it possible for Hindi 
language computer users to have a camplete computer usage experi - 
ence from booting up to shutting down in Hindi, rendered in Hindi fmts 
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Rupali Gupte: Tactical City 

Tenali Rama and Other Stories of Mumbai’s Urbanism 
[Urban Space and Planning, Creative Writing] 

(2004) 

Frupali Gupte has a Masters degree in Architecture from 
Cormell University and has worked in the historical preserva- 
tion and urban design of KRVIA. She was the project archi- 
fect for Mumbai's urbanism in the muftimedia exhibition at 
Tate Modern called ‘Century City. 
rupal/-gupte @redifimail.com 

This project by Gpte is a fictitious history of Mmbai s urbanism 
told through the character of Tenali Rama, based o the idea that condi - 
tions in most third world cities have gme beyond any rational positivist 
planning. Rupdi s project thinks of a new way to imagine the city giv- 
ing us new eyes to see, new tools to cperate and a new imagination to 
intervene. Tactical City is a way to bring about mute processes to main - 
stream discourse and see their creative potential. It is a project thet 
attempts to bridge the gaps between the dominant imagination and the 
subdued agpirations of the city itself. 

The pooular folklore hero Tenali Rama is the protagmist of the 
story that Rupali weaves, using both literary and visual elements The 
choice of Tenali Rama is two-fold : he is a simple everyday character 
who transforms the status quo with his tactics; aw his stories in this pro) - 
ect help build the cultural context of Mimbai and meke way for a tati - 
cal interventim. Terali s narratives allow us to dwell ma soft reedirg of 
the city, the various relatims betwen pecole, their comflicts and 
exchanges. Besides the transformative nature of his wit, the fact that 
Tenali Rama is a South Indian coming to Mmbai as a migrant is signif - 
icant. South Indians, who were the early migrants to tt city, fada 
strong resistance by the xenophobic local representatives of right wing 
Hindu nationalism. This force has continued to be oe of the shapers of 
the city s urbanism. Rupali sees the city as layered: three cities in ae. 
Qn the basis of the shiftsmits political and exmamic structure, they are 
the colcial city, the socialist city amd the glckal city. The tactical city ad 
Tenali Rama weaves their way through these structures. Apart from cm - 
structing the amtext of the city, fictitious interventios allow us to play 
with the gap between analysis and design, reality and utopia. 
Throughout the narrative, cultural and urban theorists and philosophers 
emerge as other characters in the city, because through the Ies of 
magic realism, the research becomes a theoretical stance for cperating 
in the contemporary city and becames a way to look at and understand 
the metropolis. 

Tf nothing else, Rupali sess this work asa _ bedtine story for archi - 
tects and urbanists in which fiction, precisely because it is incomplete, 
opens up many other possibilities . 
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TE Ea _TS: 


Urmila Bhirdikar: The Relationship between the Production and 
Consumption of Thumri and Allied Forms: The Female 
Impersonator, Balgandharva 
[Theatre/ Performance, Music History] 
(2005) 
Urmila Bhirdikar teaches English at the Mahindra United 

World College of India, Pune. She /s a student of music, and 
her research areas are music and female impersonation. 
urmilabhiroikar @ gmail.com 

Narayan Shrapad Rajhans a.k.a. Balgandharva (1886-1957) 
began his career as a female imperscator and sginger-actor in the tradi - 
tion of Sangit Natak in 1905 and performed his last role in 1955. During 
this long career he performed 29 female roles in 27 plays. Though he 
played a small mmber of male roles, two of them in films, his fare came 
from his ferale roles. A unique actor, even in the tradition of the practice 
of female impersqmation in the comercial Marathi theatre, he was, in 
his times, a star heroine and lives in the memory of theatre lovers for 
his representation of the ideal woman. As a singer, Balgandharva s rep - 
ubation goes beyond theatrical singing: he is recognised as me of the 
most ef fective singers and as a role model for both his musical attributes 
and performance aesthetics. 

Unnila attempts to arrive at an understanding of the Sangit Natak 
in Meharashtra from its beginning in the 1880s to the 1930s, when the 
genre began to undergo major and decisive changes. Though the per- 
formances of pooular plays continued till the 1960s, they have survived 
in the sporadic dramatic productions as well as in the comcert singing in 
present day Maharashtra. At once embedded in the tradition of the Indian 
theatre of which music is an integral part, and at the same time becom- 
ing one of the sites of the fomatim of the milti-layered discourse of 
colonial modemity, Sangit Matak can be considered as a ommplex field 
for exploring these amtestatims. In this paper, music is cosidered as 
the primary location from which the above issues can be addressed. 
Sangit Natak emerged as a specific genre in the tradition of commercial 
theatre that had evolved in the form of touring repertory theatrical troupes 
(Mandali/ Compani) in the 1850 through the effots of elite upper caste 
men. Starting with the perfomance of Seelaswayarnvarakhyan by 
Vishnudas Bhave (1823-1901) in the princely court of Sangli in South 
Maharashtra, this theatre transformed into a comercial theatre in the 
urban centres, receiving tremendous support from the educated and elite 
audiences. From the beginning, this theatre was fashioned as a hamn- 
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social goace in nurturing the practice of ferale impersmatim. This com- 
tinued to be so even after the establishment of sare all-women troupes 
as well as mixed troupes. Bhave s plays and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the genre, also known as the Bhave traditio, were essentially 
musical and modelled partly m the nm-elite performances like the 
Kannada Bhagavata. Sangit Natak everged in the early 1880s, popular - 
ly associated with the play Sangit Shakunta/, weitte by Annasaheb 
Kirloskar (1843-1885) and performed by the Kirloskar Sangit Natak 
Mandali. 

The highest musical point in Balgandharva s career is the play 
Swayamvar, first performed in 1916. The music was composed by the 
renowned singer Pandit Bhaskarbua Bakhle (1869-1922) and he chose 
sare highly specialised Khayal bandishes from serious ragas. In fact 
today, the classical base of the Natya Sangit and of Balgandharva gs 
music is understood in terms of the guru-shishya relationship between 
Bakhle and Balgandharva. Bakhle combines some of the best achieve - 
ments of the musical ideals of his times. Trained in three prestigious gha - 
ranas of the classical music, he was me of the most intellectual singers. 
Prior to his classical training he had been an ef fective singer imperson - 
ator actor in the plays of Kirloskar Mandsli. Later, even as a classical 
singer he had been known to have mastered the semi classical genres 
including the garba and the laveani tamasha, which he sang in his con- 
certs. Clearly, he seems to have fashioned Balgandharva s singing in 
Swayamvarwithin the strengths of Balgandharva s voice and for the pur- 
poses of theatre. 

Tn this study, Urmila locks at two issues. The recuperative agenda 
of this haro-social theatre and its pursuit of realism in representing gen - 
der as well as attainment of modemity came out in a sharp omtestatim 
through the debates over the arrival of women actors in theatres from the 
1920s.The same contestation also suggested the camsolidatim of 
Balgandharva as a female impersonator till the end of his career. ih this 
theatre, the status of a female impersonator was precariously balanced 
between the two extremes of frank and sometimes exploitative homosex - 
ual relatims and latent desires that were sublimated in the realm of 
Objective analysis of the power and ef fect of the reoresentatim of fem - 
minity. Balgandharva definitely belongs to the latter realm, and most of his 
commentators operate under the pressure of his impeccable male behav - 
jor offtage, so that they are forced to admire his’ trensfomatim on 
cage. 
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Sanjoy Ghosh: Early Indian Recorded Music and its Conservation 
[Music History, Technology/internet] 
(2004) 


Sanjay Ghosh /s a graduate of the College of Art, New Delhi 

and works as a freelance designer and illustrator for produc- 
tion houses and NGOs. | detinetime @redittmail.com 

An illustrator and graphic designer by profession, Sanjay Ghosh s 
project veers away fron his mainstream work to look at the case of early 
Indian recorded music and its preservatim. Sanjay s chance encounter 
with Suresh Chandvankar of the Society of Indian Record Collectors and 
Michael Kinnear, who founded the society, stinred his interest in recod - 
ed music, especially old recordings. For decades, Kinnear has collect - 
ed infomation a1 oriental recordings and has written a number of biog- 
raghies of Indian musicians. The huge collection of recorded music avail - 
able in India today has never been digitally ooverted and preserved, 
although record companies have exploited Mr Chandvankar s collectim 
of 78 records. Even though much of the sonic history of the Indian music 
industry is already in the public doin, the status of many individual 
itens is of ten uncertain. Sanjay s work also explores democratic delivery 
systems to make such cultural history artifacts accessible to the public. 

Sanjay hopes the preservation of same of this early recorded 
music will initiate a dialogue between laws regarding preservation and 
conservaticn, technology amd archiving that is still in its nascent state in 
India. It will also be a blow to ou the ailtural ad historical amesia that 
we suffer from about our own past, our own aiultures. 


Indira Biswas: Mediation Through Radio: The Calcutta Radio 
Station and Changing Life of the City (1927-57) 

[Media Studies, Technology/internet] 

(2004) 


Indira Biswas has a PAD on, Trdian Broadcasting in the 
Regional Context: A Survey of the History of Radio 
Broadcasting Statim at Calautta 
Indirabiswas @ hotmail.com 

Radio as a media technology has always been considered a vehi - 

cle of modemity and develogment ad Indira s project locates the insti - 
tutionalisation of this technology in the specific regiowal cmtext of the 
Calcutta Radio Stati of late coloial and early nationalist periods. The 
project explores the formatio and dissemination of regional culture and 
traces the nuances of identity formation within a larger national omtext. 
Calcutta Radio Statio is looked at from two angles: an analysis of the 
colanial state s policies in the meking of a image of public culture is also 
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canmplicated by issues of changing social taste, aesthetics and audience 
expectation. Broadcasting in India has experienced many twists and 
tums relating both to the mle of the state as well as culture ard society 
of the target audience. Indira is interested in a nuanced evaluation of the 
regiawl variations in the stages of develogment in Calcutta radio and the 
nature of state amtrol in matters of policy aw staf recruitment. She 
undertakes a comparative study with other regicmal Radio statims to 
investigate audience reactions to daily programmes.The public response 
to the new media and the question of how same programmes contributed 
to certain cultural notims interlinked with Calcutta s aultural practices are 
other aspects of this research. The reflectim of the redio in amtemo- 
rary literature and cinema makes this project partiaularly interesting; as 
does the analysis of reactions of numerous social groups to the new and 
developing media culture of the city. Indira scrutinises archival materials 

such as of ficial correspondences and reports as well as the two AIR 
jommals Vear Jagat and India Radio Times/Aakash Baani toarriveat 
important conclusions about broadcasting as the constituent of a regio - 
al public gphere where pooular and public opinim, media and culture 
coalesce and engage in the contests 


istening and Learning 


Tn October 1930, the Calcutta Radio Station began a music lesson 
programme of Bengali songs. The programme ran for the next 40 years 
until about 1975. 

The greatest advantage of the Music Lesson Programme was 
that music was taught with notatim, i.e, the tuto sang the song and 
then elucidated the notes in the song structure. Pankaj Kumar Mallick, 
the first teacher , mec it a routine to dictate rmotatims avd give liste + 
exs instructions cm how to follow thm. In th initial yers, te Vela 
Jagat, a fortnightly radio programe piblicatim, also plished the 
songs with the notatios in advance. Listeners who could follow the nota- 
tions could master the songs without mistakes. With an emphasis ™m 
Inon-classical music, the programme became immensely popular 
amongst its listerers. In partiailar, children with little ar no qgoortunity to 
leam music from music school or an individual tutor found an avenue to 
lear music from a wireless teacher. It also served as the base of leam 
ing for many a prospective artiste. 

The programme arranged for musical campetitions selected from 
the songs taught con the radio. Fnthusiastic patrons encouraged amateur 

omers by sponsoring competitions and awarding prizes. A patrm or 
a zamindar (landowner), a writer, a jsta 
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amongst listeners. New groups of audiences grew up appreciating music 
through radio. In time, these audiences went mm to form the main pool 
from which amateur artistes for the radio armerged. 


/Indita Biswas 


Pritham K. Chakravarthy: Urban Sabha Drama in Chennai 
[Theatre/Performance, Social History/History] 
(2007) 

Pritham K. Chakravarthy has been working in theatre and 
gender- related issues for the last twenty years. Based in 
Chennai, she has been an Ashoka Fellow and has won the 
Fulbright Fellowship in the year 2002-2003. She has directed 
a number of plays and has participated in a number of work- 
Shops and seminars. \ prithoo7 @hotmail.com 

Theatre in Tamilnadu has a long history with a deep impact from 

the Dravidian movement in politics. Earlier professional theatres with 
Boys Company performed plays on mythological stories and legends but 
in the 1940s the Dravidian movement rediscovered folk heroes and wove 
plays around their exploits. In the 1960s, with the change in the local 
political sone and Tamil cinem s audience dividing into camps of MGR 
and Shivaji Ganesan, the urban public of Chennai created a new form of 
entertainment. In the townshipscf T. Nagar, Mylapore, Triplicane awd in 
the suburbs like Chramepet, with a large middle class population, a mm- 
ber of Sabhas came up which sustained theatrical performances. 

The sabha is a performance space with a seating capacity of 400 

-1000, a proscenium stage, two ad-hoc make-up rooms and an admin- 
iswative of fice with a tea std Typically, it would heve entertainment 
shows on weekends two plays, Bharatanatyam performances and 
Carmatic musical shows. Members of the local pooulation would pay a 
small monthly subscription and watch the shows. Soon the mumber of 
sabhas increased and people working in government offices began 
actively participating in the sabha s theatrical activities as playwrights 
actors and directors. The plays were mainly based on middle-class expe - 
riences like working women s problems, educatim of girl children and 
marriages. The most prominent writer/directors of these plays of the 
1960s were S§.V. Sahasranamam, K. Balachander, Poornam 
Viswanathan, Marina and Cho. Ramaswamy. 

This research project concentrates on the growth and decline of 
the sabhas and the amateur theatre groups amd their impact cm the larg - 
er theatre audience through 1960s and 1990s. None of the scripts ao 
audio or video recordings of these plays have been archived. Pritham 
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also wants to look at the comtemporary reviews of these plays if they are 
available. The sabha drama, a form that emerged out of the sheer nature 
of an urban space, needs to be studied for a variety of reasms, the least 
of which is the tenacious growth of a popular form of dram that sus- 
tained itself for more than two decades. 


Sougata Bhattacharyya: A History of the Aurora Bioscope Cinema 
Company, Calcutta 1908-2002 

[Cinema History] 

(2003) 


Sougata Bhattacharyya completed his MA in Film Studies, 
Jadavpur University. He has worked as executive producer 
and assistant director in a number of television channels. 
sougata_28 @reditimall.com 

Aurora is the aly enterprise of Bengal that still exists under the 

ownership of the same family. Unlike Madan or New Theatres, Aurora 
was never considered a major studio. But it always sought a paalled 
identity for it self. Tt was the first studio to start the productim of full-length 
feature films and experimented with various genres of films, including 
parallel films af ter the 1950s. In Bengal, Aurora was the only studio can- 
mitted to produce different kinds of nm-fictio films like documentaries, 
newsreels, and travelogues and it locked for a market sector dif ferent 
from the ones mainstream films addressed. Aurora often adopted a 
unique business strategy that helped it to survive for so many years 
unlike other contemporary companies. This project looks at Aurora gs 
industrial activities and cultural contributios to Bengali cinema and the 
city of Calautta s influence over its awtivitie. 

Sougata locks at Aurora in dif ferent historical periods the silent 
era, the studio era and post-independence era. He looks at the genesis 
of the studio in 1908 and the period until 1930, during which Aurora 
transformed itself from an itinerant exhibitim oampany called Aurora 
Bioscope to a camplete producticn/distributiom concem called Aurora 
Film Corporatim. Sougata studies the studio s next phase of growth 
from 1931 to 1950 and then the phase from 1950 to 1982, after which the 
studio began to exploit digital media. The research uses documents af 
the Aurora Film Corporation as well as newspapers and film magazines 
of the relevant years. Sougata interviews employees of the studio who 
have been associated with the studio for many years like Biswenath 
Mitra who has worked under three generations of the Bose family, tte 
owners of the studio. 
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Indrani Majumdar: Early Cinema and New Advertising 
[Cinema History, Print Culture] 

(2004) 

Indrani Majumdar has a Masters degree in Film Studies and 
has worked as a researcher in Nandan Film Centre’s The 
History of Bengali Cinema project. 


Indranl!_majumadar @ redifimall.com 

Cinema came to India in 1896-97 to became oe of the most powerful 
and influential forms of pooular entertainment anew art that wes pro- 
duced, distributed and exhibited exclusively for pooular consumption. As 
a new cultural commodity, cinema needed to sell itself and to create a 
market of its own, to address the public directly awd convincingly. To 
agoeal to popular sensibilities, it was natural for the cinema industry to 
use all means of commmication to inform and urge the public to care 
and see a film. Therefore, the cinema industry began to use every means 
of commmication to make itself attractive. Hendbills, slides, newspaper 
advertisements, Iddoy cards, song books, hoardings, banners and trail - 
ers created a subsidiary industry of its om. The language of cinema 
advertisements was a form of graphical omstruction that created pleas - 
ue to adress its audience through words and images. Indrani s 
research deconstructs the forms of these advertisements to unearth the 
ideologies of graphical reoresentations in which the power of addressing 
a public becomes supreme. 

Indrani looks at the years of silent and early sound cinema in her 
work, when advertising developed as an important and all-pervasive 
form of ocommmicatio. In the form of a photo-essay, de locks at 
emerging styles as well as codes of representatio and their ideological 
functions.Indrani also looks at the role of these advertisarents in am- 
structing the star system, or superstars and the myths surrounding them 
,aS well as the codificatim of attractims cd fered by the film, amsidering 
how expectations were created and moulded in the advertisements 
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Shai Heredia: Excavating Indian Experimental Film 
[Cinema History] 
(2005) 


Shai Heredia is a documentary tiimmaker. For the last few 
years she has been curating and organising an experimen- 
lal film festival called Experimenta’. She /s presently working 
for IFA in Bangalore. \ shaiheredia@gmail.com 

The western experimental film movement has arisen primarily 
fron within the cmtext of visual art. In stark amtrast, th my distinct 
modem movement of film as art in India, in tems of experimentatim with 
form, was that which cocurred in India at the Films Divisim in the late 
1950s through the early 1970s. The films made during this period moved 
away fron story telling and looked to create a space outside of the great 
Indian narrative film tradition. Shai has excavated and studied a mmber 
of these films and has also presented them at Experimenta - the anmmal 
festival of experimental films that che amates. The visioary Chief 
Producer of Films Division (1954-57 and 1965-67) and filmmaker, Jean 
Bhownagary, was key to this movement. As he understood the social 
need of nurturing film aesthetics, he focused on encouraging the growth 
of a radically new syntax for ethnographic/document ary films. 

Thus, at this time, a group of filmmekers including Pramod Pati, 
Vijay B. Chandra, SNS Sastry and Biren Das were encouraged to inno- 
vate with found footage, animation and stylised mmtage in the Films 
Divisic studios. These films looked to transcend mythology and folk tra - 
ditims by shifting interests away from illusicnism and by revealing the 
aesthetic possibilities of the materials and processes of the film medium. 
These were filmmakers with an experimental approach and fearlessness 
while creating new forms, much in the innovative style of Dadasaheb 
Phalke. The films they produced are sare of India s most progressive 
and aestheticised experimental shorts 


Some of these films that Shai studied for this project are listed below: 


1. ‘7p’by Pramod Pati; India; 1970; 35mm; Sound; B&W; 4mins. A film 
on Bombay, that uses pixilaticn to depict the transitoriness of daily life in 
an urban context. This spectacilar film with its abstract somdtraxk of 
tweaked city sounds is the quintessential urban Indian experimental film 


2. ‘Claxplosion’by Pramod Pati; 1968; Sound; B&W; 2mins. Using pixi - 
latim and electrmic music. This is an experimental family plaming film. 


3. Explorer’by Pramod Pati; India; 1970; 35mm; Sound; B&W; 4 mins. 
This is a psychedelic trip through youth culture within modem India. The 
film focuses ao exploring, probing, questioning and analysing science, 
technology and modemity by abstract referencing through symbols, 
faces and moods. 
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4, Abid’ by Pramod Pati; India; 1972; 35mm; Sound; Colour; 5 mins. 
Unlike a cartoon film, which is a rapidly moving series of photographed 
drawings, in pixilaticn, a moving doject is shot frame by frame, and then 
through clever editing made to agoear in motion. By its nature, this move - 
ment is agile, energetic and unpredictable just like the poo art mve- 
ment. [Pramod Pati] 


5. And / Make Short Films by S.N.S.Sastry; India; 1968; 35mm; Sound; 
B&W; 16 mins. An impressicistic portrayal of short film meking by a 
short film-maker .The film explores the process, ideas and the context of 
documentary filmmaking in India at the time. The views expressed in the 
film are sometimes bitter, ften humorous, at times satirical and seldan 
complimentary. 


6. Exoression’by Biren Das; India; 1969; 35mm; Sound; B&W; 9 mins. 
Set in Borbay in 1969, this is a film about city life ad th activities 
occurring around a busy city square in South Barbay. Narrated from the 
perspective of the female statues at the centre of the fomtain, the film 
opens with animated statues steooing out off the fontain aw into the 
city to explore the art and culture of Bathay. 


7. Child on a Chess Boatd by Vijay B. Chandra; India; 1979; 35mm; 
Sound; Bé&W; 8mins. This abstract narrative short film is a powerful psy - 
cho- social exploration of nationhood, industrial progress and scientific 
develogment through the eyes of a child. 


Through continued research, Shai hopes to find more films and 
information on the exciting beginnings of the moder Indian experimen - 
tal film qe that wes uniquely created from within the ethnographic/doc - 
umentary film genre. Also, she looks to draw together the extremely firag - 
mented contemporary context of Indian experimental films films meade 
by individuals or through film institutios across the camtry to highlight 
new ideas and forms that have existed o the margins and oly inform 
very few underground filmmakers. 
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Madhuja Mukherjee: Looking at the Glasses Darkly: 
Revisiting Kolkata Film Studios 

[Cinema History, Photography] 

(2004) 

Madhya Mukherjee has an MA in Comparative Literature 
and another in Film Studies. She 1s teaching in the 
Department of Film Studies and Mass Communication, 
Women’s Studies Centre, St Xavier's College, Kolkata.. 
madhuja_m @yahoo.co.in 
Madhuja Mukherjee revisits the aultural practices of the stddo aa 
Tndian Cinema, specially the practice of photography through this project. 
The studio eva is crucial for film studies especially for the plurality of 
symotams that characterise the times: not mly in the attempts to for- 
malise producti, distribution and exhibitio of films but also to self-am - 
sciously construct a classical Indian cinema. These discursive practices 
ten saw cinara as a vehicle for modemity in tems of technology and 
technique. Cinema, by being a technology-driven art form was used to 
exhibit a certain technique of production through the issues of language 
and form in imagining the new nation. Notions of modemity, industry, ail - 
ture and nation converged to produce value-laden aesthetics and pro- 
duction methods. The use of glass negatives during the years 1930-50 is 
an instance of the multifarious production procedures that have never 
been systematically studied in the Indian cmtext. Madhya s joumey 
takes her through thousands of photos which are in the form of glass 
negatives, almost the symbolic dark holes in the memory of Calcutta film 
studios.She had to first scan the negatives, then tum them into positives 
through a reverse process.The historical necessities and cultural exer - 
cises that encouraged the use of glass negatives as late as the 1950s 
encourage Madhuja to ask questions about unearthing the shadows of 
people and inscriptions that we see as blurs mm these negatives. Like a 
historical thoiller this project earbodies the search for an epoch that has 
been infrequently chromicled in film studies. Although some photographs 
may not be identifiable and sare images may simply be personal , they 
are scrutinised, identified and categorised vis- -vis their films, studios 
and filmmakers. 


ah 
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Nandini Chandra: The Child’s Experience of the City in Hindi 
Cinema 

[Cinema History, Social History] 

(2003) 


Nandini Chanata teaches English at Hansraj College, Delhi 
University. Her doctoral dissertation was cornpleted from 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi. Her interests. children’s 
Miterature, films and animation. 
nandini.ravichanaran @ gmail.com 

Nandini takes up the there of the child lost in the city and locks 
at certain Hindi films to explore how they treat the omceot of hmen 
innocence and goodness. These twin themes Lie at the heart of films like 
KA. Abbas Munna (1954) and Chetan Anand s Aakfri Khat (1966) that 
depict children avowedly exploring new relationships with the city. h 
these IPTA-scaked films, the relaticship of the city and the child are 
both carplex and captivating. While the city ensnares the child, the child 
sanctifies the city, cmverting it into ~ idyllic exclave by virte of his 
imdif ferarce to its many dangers. In Munna, for example, the modemity 
of the city is negotiated by the fact that its streets are inhabited by a mot - 
ley group of characters, which largely amsists of the very poor. They 
may be pick-pockets, petty cheats or drunks, but faced with the quile- 
lessness of a child, all are revealed to possess golden hearts. Even the 
most ruthless black marketeer relents when omfronted with the truth of 
the child. In the secod film, however, danger exists in the maze of 
roads. There are no Dickensian begging rackets or threat slitting rogues 
and the street folk are depersmaliszed. The women whom the child 
chases thinking them to be his mother pass him by with amused smiles. 
Throughout the film the child is never touched or embraced by any adult. 
This deprivation of the human touch is deliberate as the mly pathos is 
created when the dead mother sings about the child bereft of the moth- 
eax s l~. 

Tn both films, me hardly finds any trace of fear that the child may 
be lost, stolen or sexally exploited. Hvil, which is present in children gs 
genres, is pointedly absent from these social realist films. Tiaf fic is tre 
eal, ifaadll. The city, wthits reilwy lines, intersections, traffic gers, 
cross connecting lanes and flyovers, is conjured up with the help of the 
top angle shot to convey the impression of a labyrinth that has the power 
to engulf the child. The accent throughout these films ig om perpendicu - 
lar and diagonal movements to produce the city as a grid in which the 
child is tecmically not lost. The films introduce us to the child s peregri - 
nations through the city at a moment when the parents have simultane - 
ously became aware of the presence of the child in the city. So the rar- 
rative of loss is from the point of view of adults The child is guarded by 
shrines, fed by vendors and lives of f the plenty of the city in the fomof 
Ktovers. He may be hungry but he does not starve. Given the IPTA 
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Frat Ata AHA: ATAITT 

wee FATE 

(2005-06) 

Ala HF PAT IL FATSTAT ATT TTT ET HAT ANTST AT AT Aaa & sat 
SF AT PAT HT TT AeA Gora Hae a AST eas is HT 
ea fear al Mathes Fra Z eraets Hala AA H Zar A, A Sar 
WT Fas ITA A AEA Fe TT AH ATT 2) Fae FT ATH TET 
WH TE RATT Te ST eae FH Bat area Thea Hae A eea 4 A ST 
ora ars ale attest & ole Sra Seat A oH AeA Bl Taal ATs 7 
ape frat) at 1875 F are ear Fae ote Zt aa Set wT fH Tee 
TAA Ye Gara A PTH a TT she Hey ATA F ATs Ie, WAT aT 
wat at Mears FH, ye areata Hy HHT Fel TSAI AT! Bray ATT F 
ay aarert stare ear 2, aaa Faq OH, arava % ara aie feat FF, 
wate ares Fear aera ate Ft Sater As ZT TAA FI 

aon ararra % class aT ata feed F ates 2 ager Ren wast 3k 
azare aH, Fare Peer ae HTH FT MOHMA TH, Wa AT HATS A TH 
arrest BT Aga TATA Tearay, sie dary eer aed F aH F az A 
OA TH BT A Brae s BT E FIT CT HATS FH ATH HATS HT A OH 
aM 4 wa Aer F Sac BAT AS HS A Ala AAA HAT At Gea 
MEAT BHT AA AST BATH? HT AST FLAT HAT Geet 
or ee a wet era H TTT FH seit eran wT afefre tor fear J 
1950 % 2% A Ag Arhera Saat aH ST wa aT fH arersvarett F 
Saat ater sare fear AAT aT ale STH aT? ae Heal ax ofaaTat 
H carat fare star ar 

forget wat at chert zeré & ata Hore are ara-aa HT ot ae F 
wag at 1s, Te afeersit Ft Ty ate aa eae fears Ft aqua ararat Fs 
are At fret wat) AT aA BT Saar arfire AeeaT ar fave 
ard ET aaa Aa F MATT TAM Ye AA ETera Zl Me ahs. Ye HT 
H ready aera Fl 2 Ma SI al B, Seaer a Aa AEH AT TAT 
wert sfrsr ate referer at dor 2, vq fee AT aTeaer Areata Mt 
STAT At ATS BA HASH Ht ATA TST 
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framework, scavenging is imbued with a sheen of innocent respect dili - 
y. 

Naresh Kumar: Festival of Music in the City of Sports:The 
Harballabh Sangeet Mela of Jalandhar 

[Music History] 

(2006) 


Naresh Kumar teaches social science in a government 
school at Delhi. He listens to Hindustan/ classical music and 
also possesses a theoretical understanding of it. He /s & Stt- 
dent of history and /s presently working on the early phase of 
gramophone industry with special reference to classical 
music. The history of domesticity, gender studies and aisabil- 
Ity studies are his other areas of interest. 
naresh.rhythin @gmaill.com 
While researching his topic, Naresh Kumar went to Jalandhar af ter 
twenty-six years to attend the Harballabh Music Festival that wes 
declared a National Festival by the government in 1996. Naresh Kumar s 
family hed settled in the city after the Partition and he had fond mew- 
cies Of the city. More then thet, the city remained alive in his mind 
because it had hosted a classical music festival for more than a century. 
He had heard and read about the festival when he was a young student 
and his own music teacher had told him of the festivals in Jalandhar and 
Amritsar. His fellow musician friends from time to tine patticipated at 
Harballabh and Naresh Kumar s interest remained alive about the event. 
The festival takes place in the premises of the Debi Talab 
landir, Jalandhar and has been going am since 1875. It lasts for three 
days and is attended by Indian Classical musicians from all over the 
country. People sit together for three cmsecutive nights in an com air 
pandal in chilly Decenber, listening to their favorite artists. Most of the 
expenditure for the festival cames through donations from Jalandhar res - 
idsits and other neighbouring areas and is organised by Shri Baba 
Harballabh Sangeet Mahasabha comprising of retired government of £- 
cials, indstdialists and music lovers. The committee also receives occa - 
siawal firencial assistance from the Punjab government. 

Naresh Kumar s study of the festival goes into the early history 
and genesis of the festival and the changes it has seen through the ages 
in terms of audience character, participatim of artists and financial sup - 
port it receives. He also explores how the festival has omtributed in mek - 
ing classical music pooular in Punjab and through the regio and its own 
unique history of being a festival organised by ordinary people with very 
litthlecf ficial patronage. The study locks into the divinity questim as the 
Harballabh Festival started at a religious place with a feeling of devotim 
and lohakti under the influence of a cult figure. In the successful co-qotim 
of a public gohere, we se clearly how the mingling of religious instruc - 
tion with musical education cemented the identification of the Hindu cul - 
ture in the regim. 
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Dripta Piplai: Documenting Tunes: Towards an Archive of ‘Multiple 
Tradions’ in Tagore Songs 

[Music History] 

(2006) 


Dripta Piplal is a student of Linguistics who has an M.Phil 
from the University of Delhi, with a specialisation in 
Language in Education’ - especially the language curriculum 
for children. An independent researcher and performer of 
Rabindrasangeet, she has been trained trom Gitabitan 
Shikhshayatan, Calcutta. \ dripta82@yahoo.com 
Tagore Song a Aabindrasangeet, as it is popilarly knom, isa 
major camponent in the cultural landscape of urban Bengal. Extemal 
influences on this music have been widely researched but what remains 
unexplored in this body of writing is the process of perpetuating the 
songs, multiplicity and variations of the songs and the hegemonic prefer - 
ence of cme variatio over another. Data looks at this less eplored 
area and tries to throw light cn an aspect of Bengal s ailture industry that 
needed closer attentim. In Aabindrasangeet, the beat, prownciatim 
and notation are important for the style or gayen but laree variatios of 
all these aspects are seen ina single song suimg by different people and 
made popular. Around the 1960s, a multiplicity of traditims began to 
develop as music schools perfommed Aabindrasangeet indif ferent ways. 
The power relatios in the pattem of institutimalised transactims of 
Tagore s songs in Calcutta are intrinsically linked with the perpetuation of 
a single variatim of a partiailar smg. This research attemots to reom- 
struct a narrative of post-Tagorean practice of teaching his songs in 
Calcutta music schools and is conceived in two pats: tte first, tre 
archival sectim, collect sdif ferent variations of the same song, which had 
previously not been documented, to trace the pattem of preference for 
the dominant variation. In the second part, Diipta attempts to probe the 
nature and effets of power relations involved in the process where par - 
ticular auiltural institutions or music schools play a major role in the per - 
petuaticn of certain variatios and claim them to be original, parallel to 
other players in the culture industry viz. the copyright authorities, record 
companies, critics and the media. Using notations as her primary mate - 
dal, Dopta transcribes different variatims of particular songs and uses 
the published notatims awd their dif ferent editims to show their miltiple 
foms. The project also collects samples of recordings and publicatims 
to show how particular variations are more prominent than others. In the 
course of her research, Dripta collects course books of different music 
schools, performance schedules and articles written by famous music 
teachers from dif ferent institutims. Interviews of same teachers of these 
schools, of ten considered as keepers of specific traditios or gharanas, 
recadanr dd i ——=—=]|]"]~“~"i“*_“ “{aj” ["(">S|S|a>" = 
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Sumangala Damodaran: Protest Through Music: A Documentation 
of IPTA’s Musical Tradition 

[Music History, Oral History, Performance] 

(2005) 


Sumangala Damoaaran is a teacher of Economics at Lady 
Shri Ram College for Women, University of Delhi. She has 
been involved with the protest music tradition in Delhi since 
the early 1980s as a singer and used to belong to a group 
called Parcham that was based in Delhi and performed in var- 
fous parts of the country for about two decades. 
sumangladamodaran @ yahoo.com 

Sumangala seeks to explore the structure, content and context of 

the musical traditiqin IPTA (the Indian Peoples ‘Theatre Associatim). 
IPTA used music and what was called music squads to goresda leftail - 
tural consciousness in the 40s and 50s but very little research has ben 
done in that area. Sumangala gs work in that sense fills a very important 
gap especially as she undertakes an excavation of older and less vell- 
known songs in Hindi and Bangla from the IPTA canm which live m in 
the memories of aging IPTA veterans or their family members. Same of 
the important questions that she focuses in her study are the extent to 
which these carpositions, in form and cmtent, reflect existing traditims 
that were consciously subverted and if that subversion of the grammar 
and content are part of the articulatim of protest. Sumangala also locks 
into the dif ferent traditions that were used in the sags amd tries to classi - 
fy them into specific categories such as classical/folk/westem pooular 
music and also locks at the intematicnal, national and local comtexts thet 
generated these diverse kinds of music, considering the way these con- 
tets influenced the nature of the music created. The study also aims to 
ascertain the changing nature of audiences and the transfommticn in the 
ideas of acosptable and unacceptable misic over tine in the IPTA 
canon. Sumangala s archival research spreads over the cities of Delhi, 
Kolkata and Patna and her recordings of songs from the IPTA canon as 
well as her findings focus our attention @™ cmerete questios about the 
evolutic of dif ferent musical styles and forms of the protest music genre 
in Irdia. 
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Shahid Datawala: A Photographic Documentation 

of Cinema Halls and Cinema-Going Subcultures in Delhi 
[Cinema History, Photography] 

(2003) 


Shahid Datawala /s a designer and photographer based in 
Delhi. His photographs on the Delhi cinema halls have been 
exhibited in Jehangit and Nicholson Gallery, Bornbay. He put 
together his enviable collection of matchbox labels in the 


ook, Matchbook: Indian Matchbox Labels. 
shahiddatawala @ yahoo.com 

Shahid s project is a photographic study of Delhi s cine halls, 
old and new. He shoots cinema halls like Paras, Delite, Filmistan, Shiela 
and others to capture the nostalgic jamney of old film cans, darkened 
hallways, wide staircases and tired ushers and viewers to evoke a city 
space that is full of ethereal memories. The film posters m the peeling 
walls and wide doorways, the arches concealing a men s toile, tte pass - 
ing glimpse of a woman hurrying past a semiclad woman in a poster are 
some of his memorable images of the crumbling cinem halls. Shahid 
also shoots the new PVRs, their glitter and glamour and this subtle am- 
trast of the old and the new has its om story to tell. The interiors and the 
exteriors of the halls speak to each other in the threads that bind then 
together: Shahid s lens finds these spaces speak of a jommey that the city 
has undertaken and to which these cinema halls are mute witnesses. 

The points of departure for Datawala s study are the pure visual 
treat of cinema hall spaces and the changing culture which envelopes 
tiself around them. Shahid says, Discovering spaces within spaces is 
something in which I am partiailarly interested. I would especially foaus 
upon people s interaction with and within these spaces. This eploratim 
would be an essentially intuitive process. Hoardings create an atmos - 
phere. People interacting with hoardings create a story, 
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Mahmood Farooqui: Tale Tellers: Dastangoi and The Culture of 
Storytelling in Urdu 
[Theatre/Performance, Literary Studies] 
(2005) 

Mahmood Farooqgui studied history at the University of 
Cambridge and /s now a Delhi-based freelance writer and per- 
former of dastans, in addition to working at Saral. He acted in 
Mango Souffle, an Indian English feature film. I 
matimood.faroogui @gmall.com 

The word dasta@ means a tale, like a qissa, mly a mich lower 

ane. At least as early as the ninth century, it wes a widely popular form of 
story telling, patronised alike by the elite and the commer. Odgirally 
camposed in Persian, versions of dastans gredally soreasd to all lam- 
guages of the Islamic world: from Indmesia to Azerbaijan, East Bengal to 
Constantingple. The most famous of these purported to deal with the life 
and adventures of Amir Hamzah, the Prophet s uncle. Hamzah and his 
family travel to far far-off lands, ostensibly in the cause of Islam, although 
in most other respects it works as a lay romance, replete with highly sec - 
ular activities such as wining, seducing, abduction and amorous af fairs of 
other sorts. Pooular in India since at least the eleventh century, tte 
romance acquired immense prestige because of Emperor Akbar s per- 
sonal interest in the form. However, the dastan came into its ow in India 
only in the nineteenth century when it began to be composed in Urdu. 
W ithits transmissim into Urdu, the dastm of Amir Hamzah came to 
acquire the mammoth, epic proportions that are peculiar to Indic story- 
telling. As well as being performed they were also printed. Versions and 
translations from Persian in Urdu and Nagri were printed again and again. 
In 1881, Munshi Nawal Kishore, the legendary publisher from Lucknow, 
decided to hire his ow team of three famous writer-narrators from 
Lucknow, Muhammed Husain Jah, Ahmad Hussain Qamar and Tasadduq 
Hussain (joined later by Syed Ismail Asar and Pyare Mirza) to compose 
a multi-volure editio of it. Completed in 1905, the forty-six volumes of 
the Dastan-e-Amir Hamzah were an extraordinary achievement: not only 
the crowning glory of the Urdu dastan tradition, but they comprise surely 
the longest single ramance cycle in world literature, since they average 
about a thousand pages each. The collection omtained sare of the finest 
narrative prose ever written in Urdu and many of its volumes were print - 
ed again and again, well into the twentieth century.Apart fron this milti- 
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volume versio, various other translatims of the Bostan-e Khyal, an car - 
lier destan, and other single volume versions were printed at many 
places, many times over. d6stans are not novels, they do not intend to be 
novels, and they are not meant to be novels. Marsiyas are supposed to 
be poems of lament and therefore to criticise them for not cmtaining 
amorous details would be ludicrous. Yet critics of Urdu castans have not 
shied away from criticising them for the very characteristics that form their 
quintessence as oral narratives. For instance, that dastani characters do 
not evolve over time or that the actims do not follow any omsistency or 
causation is of ten deemed to be a weakness of the dastans vis- -vis nov- 
els. But just as Marsiyas are not supposed to depict romantic encounters, 
dastans are not supposed to provide a mimetic representatim of reality 
in which characters becare individuals, imbued with psychology and 
inteioity . 

Mahmood, who performs the dastangoi regularly, realises clearly 
that the text of Dastan-e Amir HamZzah wk airs it svitality even a hundred 
years after it was first composed. An audience that is not wholly at hare 
in Urdu has no dif fiailty in uterstanding or enjoying the text. The mar- 
velous encounters, as the dastans ablest Fnglish critic Frances Pritchett 
calls then, often in these renditims, remain alive and omtagious in their 
gcell. The language, the descriptions, the imagery, the magic, the aiyyari 
and the battles described in these texts amtain enough resonances even 
for amtemporary audiences. It is time that this mother of all magic 
realisms eams its nicht ful place as cme of the most cut¢ adding ficticwl 


Afrasiyab knocked. The earth parted and a saahir (sorcerer/magi + 
cian) emerged. A hideous sight he was. Afrasiyab handed him, the 


iquises himself. When you come across anyone on the way in the forest, 
sure to see this photogragh first. And if the cme who you meet is not 

the ayyar, the picture will remain of a woren. 
And so with the photo in his hands, Aazar Jaadu set off fr 


too was in the same forest and sitting at a spot, wondering, let us 
see what happens here. There are thousands and thousands of saahirs 
in this forest. How would me kill them all? When ve are trapped in a 
tilism (magical zone) and do not know where the lauh-e-tilism (the tem- 
plate containing secrets about the tilism s destruction) is? Who knows 
at happened to Asad, where has he gone? Is he even alive or is he 
dead? 
As he sat thinking, Amar saw a saahir wandering about, as if 
searching for sameone. Amar thought in his heart, ‘This bastard should 
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also be killed. The fexer there are of these, the better it is. And think- 
ing this, he disguised himself as a saahir and headed of f in his directim. 
Aazar beheld that a magician with flames erupting from his ears, 
eyes and nose was coming towards him. Aazar Jaadu went towards him 
land asked, Who are you? Amar said, First you tell me your me! 
azar Jaadu told him his name and lineage and said he had come to find 
ar.Amar said, I too am locking for him. I ama relative of Mhtaab 
Jaadu and from the moment I have heard of his death, I am in search of 
this Amar the trickster. Aazar said, Let us look for him together. Amar 
set of f with him and was looking for a chance to kill him when Aazar Jadu 
remembered. The Emperor had said, look at the picture whenever you 
meet anyone. 
And so he pulled out the photograph and beheld that it had 
assumed the shape of the real Amar fox-faced, caumin-eyed, apricot- 
(flat bread) like cheeks, thread- like neck, 


mervous and realised that this was an ayyar before him, who had 
changed his form to that of a sorcerer with trickery. 

He mumbled a spell and Amar instantly lost amtrol of his hands 
and legs. Aazar Jaadu pulled out a chain from his bag, tied Amar s hands 
and started walking with Arar by his side. Amar pleaded, Oh brother! 

do this to me without rhyme or reasc¢! Aazar replied, You cheat, 
were tricking me? I am well aware of your affar, yu ae calla 
ar. 

Amar became angry and said, Child, doesn t look like yo will 
survive now. Looks like you have cut yourself a ticket to hell. Do wu 
Ihave any idea that one lakh eighty four thousand ayyars have entered 
the tilism? Mme or the other is bomd to appear ard kill you. 

Razar said, IT will kill them all. IT armot oe tok frightedd by 

threats. And he marched on with Amar. 

Fron a distance Zirgaam saw that a saahir had captured his ms - 
ter and was taking him away. Looking for a way to free him he fomd, uo 
ahead, an ahir (cowherd) herding his cows. He went up to him, tricked 
him and hid him, unconscious, in the bushes. He then wore his clothes 

headgear, loin cloth and waistband and painted his face like the ahr, 

He picked up a stake and started tending to the cows. When Aazar 
Jaadu reached the spot with Amar, he saw a cowherd tending to his 
flock. Since the heat was intense and he had been walking long, as soo 
as Aazar Jaadu saw the ahir, le said, O ahir, if wulwea loa (brass 
pot) anda string, fetch me same water, please. 
creations in world literature and as the crowning glory of Urdu literature. 
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The ahir said, O Lord, you have been walking in the sin. If you went, I 
can get you sare milk. Drink milk, what is water? 
This was Zirgaam s trick, but wold Aazar Jaadu realise it? 


From the Qdastan-e-Amir Hamzah’, performed by Mahmood Faroogul; 
Translated trom the Urdu by Shveta Sarda 


Ta-UTte HT gE Ae feet 
afar FATT 
(2002-03) 


facet % are H Her war eZ fH at feat ar Mex Zl Sa Aa foett F aaa 
aHaat & Talat AT Haat ar faq Tatar H aa facet F Heat sx eT 
Te, Ee GAM ATM Ae MrT H aT TUT, CA HA TAT St MAT AT AT 
AAT WT Tal TAHT HHT AATAT HT AHA Sl AfaarT PAX 1 Ae feeraey 
HHT Wet AT Ta are fra WU Ha-Ha AE FH Sal HT UH ITT 
2 frat asat, weet, trade & ara-ara araat sora az at zat at 
Tél 

wa BA Hatt facet Ht fraaeet HAT Aled F AT SA AATal F Vet F 
He Fl ATH ATT TSAT | TX AMTal-Ta Hl Teele At Adar Hl ferear Be 
AI AAT SHAT at Hl TAT HLA TAL Art Sl fect awe AeA se 
afaa se raat % fore sae feeet at at farrat faara aa 57 % ATT 
frre 1 Ft Ie SAH UH AST Tee, AaTSTAT AAT H At Arar se ATT MEF 
ae H TAT St HC AE Aa Sl Ag StH Gal Tee SOA Svs F Maye 
faferara + aet % catty arate staat Hoare F ferar 2, frat saat 
TSA Hel Al SAAT Tey faa TAT AAT ZI 
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ATATMIVG? TH WEL HHI Fe H EU ASM, Gl PATAAe War Hl Aaiat F 
az & fever gar @, ar yaaa ararét % are gu fers aa & ara Z, 
ATS FH ATs Healers H Sl ST HT AAT WaT AT Ha Wee aaa Alera IT 
Tal AT We Ha Mae GETAe site Tare H fers ara ami feet ar cart 
ate feet ar or aa saea afar wet At ate Hea aaa BHAT 
avatars tr aferare at et Zi aaeat ferdt raat % fore met Haat AT 
Wie & Hal at Ara Ata Ae Aaa 2a Sls FH are Z Ae faa Ft Arar 
% wed 21 wet frat ar ae 21 fee ae Carat aaa 2, Ata, TM, TE 
SAT ar Hea et fest eat Hr UH AHS AeaH AGE A Ara 21 Waa, 
aeers, Wears, Ueto, frra-ara, facfea, fact % ara-aTa oH 
CTT ART ATA Tara Heat Sarl fee afrara atars Ht TeaTest Hed FT 
ard @ fe aafraa ste aghrateer & area H are wa are fee Get 
Wet HT aH Far grat Teg Sa are aT fasaar 4 aa Z, aT AS 
HT UH ATS HAHA Aga Aaa F AHA FI 


Ta USa HT Fg Ate facet 
aferrer FATT 


araat wat % eet sat H facet ar tact ws ae eT A ara ret feat & 
- TTT, AAAS PLATA, STATS FH Ta H-Aee HET se Ses UT F 
we AT Sa UH ATA Herat BT sat sea Ara feaar & se Fatt Ae 
‘srg fra’ wett aera % Reg HT At Seett BT oT (aa Bears, 1933), 
fect @r save (TS Tat WAT “sy, 1928), feet Ft Wwersret (aT 
ara Ware, 1930), feett #r Gare AtaT (1931), faett ar eafeare 
(VAAN HA, 1929) HH WHT FH ST Sa ATs HT Arava AMAT GT AHAT 
@ fe fra sare aaere ar fear was areas Sta HaTAAe A FS TAT 21 UH 
He AT We Sa Tey HT eras ATS fH Herta F Stas Ba Fara shea, 
saat EU Sa Fares ara fears Sar f Ae SHH A HT THSA HT ETH 
at AIT SATA HF STH ATT ATA A TST @, AT TAT Ale Beet HT ST 
el Ta a eet WH War Hera BOAT Wea A HlaHaT Be aaTTH, Ta- 
aha F arele, Tae H gaa aie ahaa Se SATA T-Arat A FST THM , 
wat art aee-aee F savas, earaarfes sevat F ara Sf se oat F 
forare aad 2 feoraeg ate F TTT A A PATA STITT WH STATA Tat 
We TaAT H HATAT AT Sat H Fae FU AMT FH UHASAT FAT FH ET 
H fear wa 2, Fea Barsaral Wet Hi set aeat afer sie Ws Ha Tae 
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ey F fears Sct z: 

‘aet F TAT At Ht SeaT are fae eT AraSt F Stay SAT AAT Afeae 
oT frre Fear aT AM Al Faq TAT sala aT as Hara faye. 
Hela FAH AAT FBI ATT se arafaa Be ws A Mearqay F At 
BRIT Hl Hl HATH, THAT HLT ATT HAT aa F fore |r St TAT THM 
oft art wert ae Great arat ree Frere saver siz sitafirat a 
frava-frava at Ae ae cad at Aa aaa feo fH ca HaT-waT FT 
ear aiga-sare + ot feral F Mt at ar et, war fear area aay St 
Uararet Fl ara At, At w a fate Ahr, Tar sa fore Ha F ara Ste 
ay aat sarah at ater a St wea At Safest are H avez fret WE siz 
Tara FH ATH ST TT’ 


Tet ATT AT Z, We Aer, Ars ste Aras ST Blears WH YT MTA TAT 
Tats at &, Taye Sah fH MST HT TT Mh A ATT BT MAH AA TAT 
ai cat F ort fafa area, Afaa grea aa orgie seaatia sat 
carat ar fate at wax at Wt qarae F ae sara at Sis 2, Te sae 
facaae vet Steal ‘arghraar FAT Hex ATTA Bl SA He FT se 
Tara, ae Taree st sara Z area sat F ofa wera A sa 
amgfraarara Hera ar frataa % aftarrsy Tet Tag GT 1950 FH are 
& feet oftgea oe frare far Bi Wt seal ATTa-HTSa HT FH TAT 
fearat ve fare dteré at ond fae ex at aferan, wa ata set 
fromat, wheat & at &, wet feet ar care F at ater od aaa afer & 
atadt arm Teay H AT Med Te a Td J Ae ate Sa ofa H Tet 
aaa afar & ate are Hear Z aT TACT Ae vet Hes, araSt arfe 4 
ara gu fra am cafirare tt aearst eT Tatere At Te UH ATE ANT TT 
aad act feat 2 ae @ fare sare Fara Ht afeqarat Bt Tea, 
areal wheat &% atae Al safer wet seat a oT H Paar cae fect 
aqare H sareaTa Ft’ St Brea SZ, set fect ar carat aT oAe fart 
Hegel TATA Wa ze A fees frat Fr aarar Be Sa AwaTaha Hearar 
al fect ar aortas Haar Uet st ae sara F AAA We fee 
fant, teat ot att aearare Heat feare ara 2 oe feraen die a fh 

fa facet 0H 3 at aa “Aira fara’ Waar 
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aaa tal @, ates ferdt arfeteas ofegea ae ser site eae Set (AT 
al saearat er Zara Bax feat wat @), ‘Sra qarestare’ Bl aaa BT 
aU, Saas H MeMlapel aarstare’ Bl Bata Ger ae we Sf se sa ahaa 


H facet Wat aaaATSas AeaTa, AITST ae Safsaret & ae ots Haat 
Tae 


Avinash Kumar: Insiders/Outsiders: An Interpretation of the Urdu 
Literary Heritage of Delhi 
[Literary Studies, Social History] 
(2004) 
Avinash Kumar Is a historian by training. He has taught at 
Mahatma Gandhi Hindi University, Wardha and had a brief 
stint with Sarai as well, He has worked extensively and pub- 
lished on the making of Hindi public Sphere. Currently he is 
South Asia Policy Advisor with Oxfam. 
avinashcold@ gmail.com 

Delhi, it has been said, is a city of dims. The djim thet is mst 
powerful is the djimn of decline. The spectre of decline has been haunt - 
ing Delhi, the city edsts mily in lamentations, it is as if it hes wm present, 
qily a past, the present can oly be celebrated when it becomes the 
past. It is this elusiveness and amie of a city s present that is the ab- 
jet o£ Avinash Kumar s study of writings cm the city. When one search - 
es for the true Delhi, me has to go to the period before independence, 
but the writings before independence celebrate its nineteenth century 
past and bemoan the present. For Deputy Nazir Ahmed and for Ghalib, 
the true Delhi was the pre-mutiny ce, but even in the 18 century Mir 
and Sauda were writing lamentatims of th city. It is cectly wet 
Raymond Williams wrote about the search for the sylvan mural past in 
England:, the more ce investigated it the further me had to push back 
tts dates. 

Avinash examines the Urdu writings om the city, steeoed as they 
are in tomes of decline, ti1]1 the mid-twentieth century and carpares and 
contrast s it with the Hindi writings that take centre-stage in the post- inde - 
pendence period. The interregmm is filled with the coming of the city to 
tts Own, when it becomes identified with crime and corruption. Communal 
stereotypes thrive in the guise of an dbjective depiction of the sordid face 
of the city, in works such as Dili ka Dalaland Dill ka Thug. For the Hindi 
writers it is the Ices of the villa~e, of Ges that marks their interactims with 
the city. The city belongs to nobody. Then it is the cpital city, acityad 
jodos, Livelihood and networks of Hindi writers. Anomy, alienatio, anpti - 
ness came laced, sometimes, with romanticism. Avinash then tracks a 
growing disillusionment with the charm of modernity as the contemporary 
Delhi voice retums to the old city, alittledif ferently this time, with a much 
greater sense of irmy. Just oe mmtage, oe snap shot off the teeming 
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millions can provide confort, sametimes. 


Vandana Swami: The Great Indian Peninsular Railway and the 
Transformation of Khandesh in the mid 19% Century 
[Social History/History, Environment/Ecology] 
(2005) 
Vandana Swam/ is a graduate student in the Sociology 

Department, State University of New York. She /s working on 
her PhD thesis that explores the relationship between the 
construction of railways in colonial India and the transtorma- 
tion of the spatial ecology of the area, focussing on the dis- 
trict of Khandesh to discuss these changes. 
Swamivandana @ yahoo.com 

The arrival of modem industrial railway technology in a predomi - 
nantly agrarian landscape under the sway of colmial power brought 
about many significant and deep-rooted changes in the area known as 
the Barbay Deccan . In this project, Vandana s central questi pertains 
to a critical analysis of these changes in the omtext of railway omstruc- 
tion in Khandesh during the mid to late nineteenth century. She examines 
the complex nature of impats that were experienced in Khandesh dur - 
ing this time-period through the lens of the enviromental history of colo - 
nial India, arguably a severely under-researched and neglected field. 
Using archival records, she focuses co how the forests of Khandesh 
became one of the primary suppliers of timber logs for railway omstruc - 
tion in this area. She discusses the strategies through which these 
forests became the target of colmial govemmentality ad throwgh this, 
also talks about how the colmial state amsolidated its own power and 

Vandana s narrative captures the inmensity of the task and the 
meticulousness with which the GIPR got involved in building the railway. 
She looks at records dating mainly from 1857 and focuses cm two inter - 
esting sets of documents that index the nature of engagement of the 
company in railway making. One set of documents is a series of come - 
spondences between railway officials and local businessmen and the 
other is a survey recort cm the forests of Khandesh by John Blackwell, a 
railway engineer. Through a discussion of these documents, Vandana 
provides a sense of the way in which the cartographic unfolding of rail - 
way construction served to remap the colmial space towards extractive 
ends. Another important area of concem for her, even though it would fig- 
ure only as an underlying concem in this partiailar paper, is the questim 
of nature . Steering clear from specialist definitims of qenviromment/ecol - 
ogy/nature and environmental history/ecolagical history , Vandana pro - 
poses a dynamic understanding of categories of environment, ecology 
and nature to argue that the current environmental crisis that amr socie - 
ty fires itself in has historical roots that need to be examined. We need 
to ask ourselves the question: what has been the nature of human inter - 
action with nature over time? In this project she has tried to show that 
there is an intimate connection between the arrival of railways in India 
and the refashicning of the colmial space, as witnessed from Khandesh. 
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Rochelle Pinto: Manuel in the City: A Semi-Fictionalised Illustrated 
Book on Goan Migrants to Mumbai 
[Creative Writing, Migration/Displacement, Social History] 
(2005) 
Rochelle Pinto is Associate Fellow at the Centre for the 

Study of Culture and Society in Bangalore. Her recent publi- 
cation is Between Empires. Print and Politics in Goa (OUP, 
2007). \ rochellapinto @ yahoo.com 

This project has been envisaged as a printed text, though its firal 
form might change and take on multiple forms. Rochelle s tet is mot ae 
continuous narrative, but is a series of passages, incidents, studies awd 
incomplete accounts from different stages of the larcer rarrative. The 
story goans a period from the 1860s to the 1930s, though it moves back 
and forth between various points in time. Geographically, the stories are 
based in Bombay, but graller sections of the text are based in Goa. As 
imagined for the moment, the text will be accompanied by illustrations, 
based cn the illustratio styles from newspapers of the time. Songs, 
maps am proverbs will also te inserted to break the text, with the 
proverbs included as a design element at the bottom of each page. Each 
page has a legend that indicates time, place, or any other omtext that 
may help a reader read through these fragments 

The initial chapters of this work draw together characters into 
interactions around the neighbourhoods and situations typical of their 
lives in Bombay. Certain tensions develop that are inherent to the inter - 
action between upper and lower class groups when thrown together ina 
milieu that does not recognise these distinctims. Through specific indi - 
viduals a newoorer to a club, a policeman, the editor of a pooular 
paper, a poet who straddles the divide between the working class and the 
elite ghades of life in Barbay ererge. Coflicts are located and fought 
through texts published by opposing camps, through cross-class rela - 
timships, and through gossip. These are both resolved and exacerbated 
through the narrative in different forms. Drawing roans, cafes, street cor - 
ners, and shops become the locus for most interactims. The attempt is 
to maintain this tensim with levity mitil a sitvatim Like the rebellim of 
1895 effets adhift in relatims. In 1895, a rebellim in Ga drew togeth - 
er soldiers and peasants across the region, and the state wes in tumoil 
for the better part of a mmth. Tre intelligentsia wes also pitted against 
the state, but more to secure their right to a fre press, than with the 
terms of rebellion. One of them, clearly more sympathetic to the revel - 
lion, and involved with it to sare degree, ran away to Bombay to escape 
possible persecution at the hands of the Portuguese state. While there 
was a ban on newsprint in Goa, pamphlets and papers in Bombay con- 
tinued to comment on the state of affairs inG@a. This crossover between 
both spaces through a gpill-over of print, resopmse and escape to 
Bombay, is insignificant in sore ways, to histories of this rebellim. Ye 
this can emerge as a point within the narrative when definite shifts occur 
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in relatios. Another node of amflict in Ga that fed a direct link with 
Bombay, was the series of cases fought over land rights in saeal vil - 
lages. Of ten, shudra members of each village approached courts to have 
their claims over commally administered village land recognised. 
Some of the pamphlets and case histories that accompanied this litica - 
tion were printed in Bombay, imicating a circle of political awd exmaomic 
sugport. These moments also allow for the ficticwlisatim of Ga asa 
Space to emerge regularly through the story. The narrative reaches a cri - 
sis in the 1930s, when a direct attempt is made to amtrol and pohlicly 


flolinked past in the sun. 


quiet man carrying no luggage whatsoever, who had been silent 
through the journey, hummed and sang the same lines over and over) 
lbefore Rev. Vincent Lobo shook his newspaper and looked at him fixed - 
¥y.The man looked back surlily and sang: 

Lulsin mojea Lursin 

Luisin my Luisin Luisin mojea Luisin 
Luisin my Luisin Aum Calatura 
/ aim crossing over Divadde 
trom Calatura to Divar votamFrodu naca 
Please dont cry Aum Calatura than Divadde 
/am crossing trom Calatura to Divar votamRodu naca 
Please dont Cry.. 


And then, at a quicker tempo: 


Hey hey re — the tiger has carried my pig away 
My plg was worth twelve or thirteen 

This plg of mine was all of fifteen 

/ reared that pig to pay 

Jor the snuff in my nose each day. 


The Rev thought about earlier days when this man, unmistakably not of 
Ihis own circle, would have known enough to keeo quiet in the presence 
lof the reverend. To carpensate for the priest s discomfort, Cabral leaned 
lover reluctantly to ask, Fr. how is your magazine doing? I saw a copy in 
the church of fice before I left. My uncle says he gets it requarly in 
Poona. The Rev. relaxed his grip cm the paper and lowered it. You can 
ioet it in Ahmedabad, Bellary, Gllastta, Dehradun, Gulbarga, Igatpur 
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Mahomerah, Morvi, Moscat, Nagpur, and Poma. In 
edabad, Ajmer, Bankipore, Hubli, Indore, Khamgaan, 
cknow, Mangalore, Newshra, and Surat. And in Goa you 


wel began to laugh rustily waking fully from sleep. Cabral blinked 

land decided he had done enough to paper oer any little nift. Not that he 

a favourite with the Rev either, not with his slightly bawdy plays that 

, 1£ anything, more pooular than the religious paper, which the priest 
edited in Karachi. 


All four men were on their way to catch the steamer to Goa. The singer 
unwrapped a trumpet from its bmdle of cloth, nitbed it thought fully ad 
blew an it a couple of times. The Reverend watched in dismay. It didrct 


criticise the life of working class migrants and concludes here. 


Debkamal Ganguly: Bangla Crime Pulp Fiction 
[Literary Studies, Print Culture] 
(2005) 

Debkamal Ganguly graduated trom the Satyajit Ray Film & 
7V Institute, Kolkata. He /s a TV professional and has worked 
In internationally acclaimed short films and documenmarles as 
editor, associate director, script-writer. He /s presently work- 
Ing on silent Indian cinema as a fellowship project trom the 
National Film Archive of India. \ deb99kamal@ yahoo.com 

In his project, Debkamal discusses same narrative characteristics 

of the crime fictims of Swapankumar, written in the post indeoendent 
period that worked as an inverse thesis to the dominant rhetoric of clue- 
puzzle in Bangla crim tales. For this purpose, Debkamal mentions 
some key texts starting from 1839, the reason being that most of those 
texts are quite doscure even for a nomeal reader of Bangla literature. 
Critical academic writings regarding these materials are extrerely 
scanty. Unlike the West, nometive structures for analysis of crime fictim 
are not available here. So without the descriptive eamples and illustra - 
tions, the doservations about these marginal Bangla texts will not fird the 
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necessary grounding for dissemination and critical discourse. 


Af ter the introduction of the vemaqular printing press in late 18th 
century by missionaries in Srirampur, a rapid disseminatim of the newly 
introduced technology was concentrated in the early 19th century near a 
locality called Bat-tala, presently to ke fomd near Chitour of Dorth 
Calcutta. The genre of Guptakatha as a specific Bat-tala amcoctim 
came into being in a series during 1870-71, written by Bhubanchandra 
Mukhopadhyay (1842-1916) and a revised version of the same with 
same change in the language and narrative was released as Haridas-er 
Guptakatha (The Secret Tale of Haridas). Strictly gosking, this text is not 
a detective fiction, but the central captivating aspect in the books of the 
series were often crimes , like female abductio, murder, secret chase, 
false identity, illicit relations, whbery, incest, prostitution and black magic. 
At times these crimes intersected with the indigenous moral world of 

sins , and some others were punishable offences under the colmial 

penal coke. If Haridas-er Guptakatha is treated as a fictive reality, there 
are traces in Darogar Daptlar by Priyonath Mukhopadhyay of quite a 
muirber of real incidents of police case involving events of false idnt - 
y. 


While Debkamal looked around for the biographical details o 
Swapankumar s life, he came across two interesting stories. According to 
ane, the writer s real name was Dr. S.N.Pandey who started writing these 
cheap crime fictions to cover his expenses for studying medicine. He 
also wrote same popular books using his real name on the nature and 
cures of Q@mpta Jouna Rog (secret sewal diseases). According to 
another version Swapankumar was also known as Sri Bhrigu, cone of the 
most pooular jyotishis (palmist or @ astrologer)) in the suburbs of 
Kolkata. So Debkamal found a person with two pseudonyms; intersect - 
ed by areas as diverse as medical science, astrology and crime fiction; 
with an unknown muimber of publications a truly enigmatic stat fora 
project ~ crime fictim. The option for Debkamal was to branch out in 
either of the two ways: cme was to follow the path of chepizle, to 
know about the life and works of Swapankumar from the fragments c& 
information scattered here and there and formulate critical coments 
the second was to look for the narrative strategies as doservable and 
perceivable firom the available books written by Swapankumar and to link 
those strategies with a series of pre-existing body of works published in 
Bengal over the last two centuries.If possible, a coamarative placement 
of Swapankumar tales with sare of the selected earlier crime fictims 
might suggest a critical theme: that a significant body of these texts 
including those written by Swapankumar, lieatside the sage of clue- 
puzzle genre, and hence those texts have been entangled with the mod- 
emising ailtural process ina significant other way. 
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fart geaerett F arget saaTa 
Ae HAT FT 
(2005-06) 


Wel oa UH ATeaa & fem A Aaa FT, Aet fHate AAA S ret FAH 
ae orl are Hae far ta she qSaTaT F ahaa ar faverqoy Het 
gu fara & fa faa ave aed gu tad aa ae Jer At faaer-eraeaT 
wenger, re are ae ae og AT aT are ate tvs a 
% Ger srw wa ar Feahaeg = fart F arafoa orga Seat Ft 
faan| wa zetteat vat F feegeaa, wate att area F fe sepia ar 
fara gar at area F orem at Tees sire ara aa at afore art aT 
TAH Ae Ae ITT SA fara site Yara STF caters faest-Herhsat FT 
am arat frre faafaa eo at areas ted 4) eat fraraat 4 fest F 
art sree at frat ate Het at aga warfad faa Fae, arg 
sahlreat GAT Bre thas Hatha Bt HITE aH Ft Mts Hed S He 
TAT STATA TL SAH LATS Ht A SALT ATT Shas Bl ATS ALTA 
WEA Yat TAL TAT HUH MTT FT AT ares she Hera aA F ATS 
arya AT ate wae Ta TT Ae set A feat Ta STITT aT aa 
HCA Tel Al ATTA ATAT WH Areal TAT HT WHAT AT Hed Al Ta OH 
arte arqa Fr sirafratere area at ysafa ae geatates fear ara 2 
at at wa fraper TT WTA HST A SHCA S - UH AT THATS FH ATA-ATT 
UH Uae HET A - HT St AAT UH GATS Hl ALS ATA Areahes Ae are 
at Sat Bl ATA THAT BI 

arat Seat Ht creas sfrar H area HT ae He Ta axe HT e fF 
ST TAA ate Saat arahratern fate Br year WH wat areata J 
ot reg Soper ha Hr are Sat Sl A Hl SA SMT HT YA HT HLA HT 
ofa Hoa Sears F Het a aT fea Ta era AeaTHA FTA, ATE aT 
areca aepfa & at are ofa sepia F - ara, saraed, Wa aa FG 
Up Tserws Ae QI F ATA sedate feat Ha Zl WH ACH ATT 
artes, zat aH Te Hea ie dred ace afer afer az fraraa, 
arat + freee ater ate aarhrat ar wa faeqa dere ter ae fear ot 
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aratra Srearat + Se ste ferst B arare fararet 4 At ava aaa TH 
Tar ate rat frarrat F aeqe HrreT Sara! HHT SAH ATA-aTA fase, 
ware ae frac cores at At Teaver Hea Z, Fe AHA *H fore fH ass 
Ol See Te TST AT, TAH AA A PAT TI 


Kamal Kumar Mishra-Detective Fiction in the Hindi Heartland 
[Literary Studies, Print Culture] 
(2006) 

Kamal Kumar Mishra is a Researcher and Trans/ator. 
Currently he is working on popular fiction in Hindi at the 
Department of History, Delhi University, and as a 
TasveerGhar Fellow, trying to explore its visuality. 
kamal_bhu @rediftmail.com 

TE trains provide for spatial travel, books provide an qgportunity for 
temporal travel. Kamal Kumar Mishra investigates the deep links 
between the expanding railways system and the book distribution net - 
work made famous by the ubiquitous Wheeler & Company. He does this 
by studying, in partiailar, the world of popular detective fictim in Hindi. 
When print arrived in North India, it initially serviced text-book productiom 
and religious literature. Later it moved to the realm of treditiawl, oral sto - 
ries popularly known as qissas and dastans. It was these traditims that 
deeply influenced the creation of popular fiction in Hindi. Kamal looks at 
the phenomenal success of the fantasies by Babu Devkinandan Khatri 
and how they influenced the rise of the detective fiction. He examines the 
career of Gopaldas Gahmari, a teacher from Faster UP who travelled 
to Bombay and Calcutta awd them settled dom as a full time writer of 
detective fiction, even bringing cut a mmthly pericdical called Jasus. 
What happens when a European detective is transported to the colcnial 
world of North India is that he combines the figures of a deductive ratio- 
nalist and that of an aiyyer, the older trickster of the dastani world. 

The freewheeling world of detective fictim imagined an India 
where the colcmial presence was elided into a telling absence. In thus 
reinterpreting India, the fictim writers also agorooriated material, plots 
and situations fron westem and indigenous traditions. The influence of 
Bengali fictio, of pooular Urdu fictim and of westem writers led toa 
wide range of themes and principals. Poplar fictim of this sort also 
avoided the deepening divide between high Hindi and high Urdu and 
mostly worked through a linguistic patois that partook of the pooular fron 
both sides. Kamal also looks at circulatim networks and at advertise- 
ments to try to umerstand what it wes that the readers were getting 
drawn to while reading this fictic. 
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trata, Treaqe 
fates sitarerat 
(2003-04) 


Wart Fa, Wreaqe, erat F aaa TS WHIT Heal HA ws 21 fees alts 
wat & wart Br Ae fs H aaa ser Ala 2 Areaqe H, fags ws aie 
Her Ae at arf sie geet aie adie Ft arf Z, 1923 FH carat 
PATTAT Sel Wray Ta FT Teet-Teet Atay, Maa, TAT, FATT siz 
apfe are & Aree sener wafers fae free Sat BT Mat FT ATT FT 
areararaa csifa % ter H can sad & sie ca fread ae aga Z 
fae ra Ft wet & corte aha a eat BT ees T|T Bl Het AT Wet IT 
feqarat afeaat ar wet 2, aet Ta A aodt afar aT Hee aA F 
arfeaqas Tare aH afar Tar Si art arefaa sret A At Ta FT Hea 
aaa wae afar afar aT aT wpe fear, ST aT Het Are are AT 
warfare erat 2, site saat at are ofaat faadt 2 arta a wa ae Ta 
Wart site ceraftaararag Ft 6 HTS F ATA, Tet Ht 2 Here shat, siz 
afearat site seat oe afexa aries Ht Ble UH Hels Ufaat aa AAT Z, 
wate cae afafera afea arisen Ft qerat at 5 Hers & afere ofeat 
fam at 21 a site sae aera saree frat feet fares eraea Haart 
@ att at age frac sorett & afte Fa at ae TAT OH AE 
warfare Gert a fama ae dt @1 faraeg ca fare Fears Ft Feast 
aaa se Sas face Sah IT IT MAT AM STs We AT Mae a Ta 
daar ae ee Hl Tear Has FH ret HT TET Efrat Hea ZI 


Jitendra Srivastava: Gita Press, Gorakhpur: A Study of its Evolution 
[Print Culture, Social History] 
(2005) 

Jitendta Srivastava /s a prolific poet, critic and teacher with 
the Indita Gandhi International Oven University, New Delhi. 
His books include Anbhal Katha, Indinon Haalchaal, Bhartiya 
Samaj ki Samasyaein aur Premchand,and Bharatiya 
Rashtravad aur Premchand. \ jitendra82003 @ yahoo.com 

Gita Press, Gorakhour is me of the largest publishing concems 

anywhere in the world. It is the single largest source of publicatim for 
Hindu religious literature. Founded in 1923 in a town that is bordered by 
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the resting places of Buddha in the Fast and Kabir in the west, Gita Press 
wes the first to bring att a standardised ecditim of Tulsids s 
FRramcharitmanas, & tte Mahabharata, Ramayana, Purana and other 
Gmiriti literature of the Hindus. Jitendra Srivastava studies the press and 
tts role in the current comunalised atmosphere of the city and cm- 
cludes that by and large Gita Press has played a pietistic role and has 
kept aloof from local Hindutva politics. From the begiming the Press 
began to piblish a periodical called Aa@/yan, which remains in print eighty 
years later and today has a circulatim of over two lakhs. Since the time 
it was fomded, the press has sold 63.4 millim copies of the Gila, 6.1 
millim copies of Aamcharitnanas by Tulsidas, 18.2 millio copies of the 
Puranas, 92.4 lakh copies of books specialising on women and children 
and same 51.3 milli copies of devoticmal literature of other kinds. The 
press and its publications work without advertisements of any kind and 
manage to sell books numbering almost a crore. Jitendra does not exam- 
ine the technology or the production and distribution networks that sus - 
tain this massive enterprise but he examines the role of the press in am- 
structing identities at the local level. 


T.P. Sabitha: Early Women’s Magazines in Kerala and the 
Construction of Femininity 
[Print Culture, Gender Studies and Sexuality] 
(2005) 
7.P. Sabitha teaches Literatures in English at Hansraj 

College, University of Delhi. Her interests include Company 
art, transiation and writing poetry in Malayalam. 
sabitha_to @ yahoo.co.uk 

Sabitha seeks to analyse the role played by nineteenth and early 
twentieth century women s magazines in Malayalam in the cmstructim 
of the image of the ideal woman. She looks at the contents of a range of 
magazines, ranging from conservative, upper caste magazines to 
women s magazines by men, the entertaining genres to the proto femi - 
nist aes and looks at how they deal with issues of sewality, health ad 
beauty. Many of these magazines continued an impassioned debate on 
polyandry and monogamy at that time as a result of the inminent pas- 
sage of the Nair Marriage Bill and the restraint placed @™ woren s sex- 
ual activity as a sign of modemity. The magazines discuss the assumed 
licentiousness of traditional Nair women and the changing sexual mores 
of the Mohiniattam performers, who are often held up as models of neg- 
ativity to be avoided in the transitim to a sexally restrained modemity. 
This is often envisaged as giving women an agency in the maintenance 
of family health and hygiene and hence public order at the cost of deny- 
ing their sexualised agency. The project, with its strong archival dimen - 
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sic, is an interesting look at the amstructio of femininity in early twee - 
tieth century Kerala and the growth of a public sphere there. 


Uddipan Dutta: The Growth of Nationalism in Two Early Assamese 
Magazines 
[Print Culture, Social History/History] 
(2005) 
Uddipan Dutta did his M.A (Linguistics) from Delhi 

University in the year 2007. After that, he has been engaged 
In various research projects in North East India. He currently 
works as a Research Fellow in Omeo Kumar Das Institute of 
Social Change and Development, Guwahati. 
uddjpandutta @ redifimall.com 

The issue of whether Assamese is a language ora dialet and 
the advent of the printing press to influence this issue wes quite impor - 
tant for the growth of Assamese nationalism within British India and later 
within the Indian Unio. In the formatim of Assamese identity, we can 
see that there was a cmscious struggle om the pat of tte Assamese 
middle class intelligentsia to disclaim the assertim that Assamese is a 
dialect of Bengali . They were successful in their endeavour that had a 
far-reaching ef fect co the growth of Assamese nationalism. Arunodo/and 
Jonaki, two early magazines in Assamese, were the first steps towards 
the emergence of a coherent Assamese identity but with two distinctly 
Gf ferent historical roles. 

Arunodo/was published twenty years af ter the treaty of Yandaboo 
(1826) , which brought Assam into the fold of British imperialism. In accor - 
dance with the practice of spreading Christianity in that period, the 
Baptist Missionaries established a printing press in Sibsagar and subse - 
quently from this Mission Press published Avunodo/ in 1846. This maga - 
zine set the tone for the growth of Assamese print nationalism although 
quite indirectly and unconsciously and for this reasm pages of pane- 
gyrics are always written about it in Assamese literary history. Uddipa@m s 
project while studying the impact of these two early magazines, also 
sees their roles in the amtext of colmialism, mode of colacmial eploita- 
tion, pooular mass revolts against it and the mention (and no-menticn 
as well) of these challenges in the pages of Arunodo/ and Jonaki. 

Jonak/ wes wrought out in Calcutta in 1889 by Axomia Bhaxa 
Unnati Xadhin Xobha, a students body with an ideological slant for a lin- 
guistic natiowalism. Middle class students familar with Hylish, lke 
Lakhminath Bezbaruah, Hemchandra Goswami, Chandrakumar 
Agarwala, Gunabhiram Baruah, Kamalakanta Bhattacharya, Ratneswar 
Mahanta, Rajanikanta Bardoloi and Kanaklal Baruah ran the magazine. 
The of ficial gals of the Axomiya Bhaxa Unnati Xadhini Xobha were to 
remove all grammatical and orthographic anamalies from the Assamese 
language, to introduce appropriate new words based om Sanskrit, to 
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remove defective mes, and to create a standard language all through 
Assam. So the magazine undertook projects to develop (read standard - 
ise) the language with the convictim that it would autcmatically lead to 
the develogment of the nation. The embryonic form of sub-national iden - 
tity founded in th pages of Avunodo/ pets matured in the pages of 
Jonak/. Uddipan s study is an attempt to recomt the jomey fron the 
unconscious to the consedevsmbineaciacebhwowdh. these magazines. 


Nirmal Kanti Saha: Economy of Meaning and Meaning of Economy: 
The Kolkata-based Journal Anya Artha 
[Print Culture, Social History/History, Industry, Labour, Economy] 
(2004) 
Nirmal Kanti Saha has completed his Masters in Sociology 

and has published a number of articles. He /s currently work- 
ing with a NGO on development and gender initiatives. 
sahanirmal @ yahoo.co.in 

Fyvery city s on history or histories are interlinked to generatios 
its dwellers making and umeking their social, eamoamic, political and 
cultural environment. In a complex process of decolcmisation and indus - 
trialisation, every Indian city provides a matrix for urban aulture add 
develoament with dovious social, political and cultural implicatios. In the 
context of ascertaining and unearthing ideologies and practices that 
have shaped urban culture in Calcutta, Nimmal Kanti looks at a Bengali 
joumal that emerged out of the redical Marxist traditimo during the early 
1970s in the metropolis. A group of young (left) intellectials with a sexi - 
ous commitment towards social economy founded Anya Artha: 
Banglabhasay Samajik Arthonitir Potrika’ (Other Economy: A Joumal of 
Social Eoonany in Bengali). The impossibility of a discussion om econo - 
my without seriously rethinking social and political theories remain the 
fundamental principle of the jammal and it grew out of a need to provice 
a space for cammon people to discuss and express their views on these 
issues. Reconstruction of the urban consciousness in the face of large- 
scale migration, economic unrest and the political bankruptcy of both the 
Kt and right is the foous of articles piblished in the jamal. The content 
as well as the imovative writing styles exerimmted with in the pages of 
the journal was in many ways a radical departure from theoretical jour - 
nals of the times, then and now. 

In the present cmtext of gldbalisatio and the amstructio of 
qcultural goaces that surrounds it, the researcher feels the need to search 
for other roots and other models that speak of dissent. The articles in 
Anya Artha, vethirk out a space where other voices may be heard. The 
articles were thus aimed at people outside the academia without giving 
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up the theoretical rigour about these practices. In its fridble pages, we 
came across the early works and ideas of social scientists like Partha 
Chatterjee, Gautam Bhadra, Ajit Chowdhury, Shubhendu Dasgupta 
Raghabendra Bandopadhay and many others. Nimmal Kanti s project pre - 
serves and restores all the issues of this jomnal that is witness to a rather 
rich moment of urban culture of the city of Calautta Alog with interviews 
firom contributors, a few selected pieces from the jomnal are also trans - 


lated and presented Jin thigspees ee 


Preeti Sampat: In Search of the ‘Uncommon’ Woman: Women in 
Newspaper Cartoons 
[Print Culture, Gender Studies and Sexuality, Media Studies] 
(20004) 
Preeti Sampat /s an activist working with the Mazdoor Kisan 

Sangharsh Samiti based in Rajasthan. She has a Masters 
degree in Anthropology, State University of New Yak. 
preet. sampat@gmail.com 

For same time, Preeti was irked by the front-page cartoons in the 
national dailies and the reasm wes clear in her mind. The little boss, 
generally to the lef t of the fmt page, depict women in an extremely pdm - 
archal manner. The women are depicted (as opposed to represented), if 
at all, by their (undoubtedly male) creators as either hoely fumitvre in 
the background or a little bit more tantalisingly with sare pats popping 
out of their clothing. With predictable regularity, any coment is made 
by the man. Preeti has admired the common men of the cartoms of a 
leading national daily for his ability to speak volumes throuwh his silence 
until ghe realised with all the enormity of the betrayal that the comm 
woman s silane is in fat deafening! Preeti Samp& s project involves the 
critical examination of the depiction of women in contemporary cartoons 
in for matiawl dilies: 7he Hindustan Times, The Indian Express, The 
Times of India and The Hindu. She locks through archives and similar 
inquiries of the pooular media in the country and makes a case out of her 
Ooservations. 
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Yousuf Saeed: Syncretism in the Popular Art of 
Muslim Religious Posters 
[Arts:Visual/Aural/Conceptual] 

(2004) 

Yousuf Saeed /s a tilm maker and /s currently associated 
With the archival initiative ‘Tasveer Ghar: He has worked as 
an independent producer for television. 
ysaeed7 @ yahoo.com 

In gmall and big towns of India, specially near religious centres 
such as temples, mosques and dargahs, we often find colourful posters 
that depict deities, saints, places of pilgrimage that are bought by devwo- 
tees visiting the sites of worship. With the introcictim of printing press, 
the posters have become objects of a full-fledged mass culture, charac - 
terised by its own popular aesthetics. Yousuf looks at Muslim religious 
posters to document the widely used sacred ioms, the calligraphy of 
Quranic verses and the depictio of Muslim saints, their legends and 
other folklore in these posters.He does this not mly with a aim to clas - 
sify but also to interpret and codify syncretic cultural syrbols. While ool - 
lecting a whole range of such posters, Yousuf studies the industry and the 
actists who manufacture and sell them and the devotees who buy then. 
Begiming with a brief history of pooular Mislim posters in the pre-print - 
ing days to the contemporary, he also locks at the role and status of these 
artifacts in the larger Mislim religious world as well as the dif ferences 
these dojects have from Hindu religious posters. While analysing the om - 
tents of these posters, Yousuf looks for elements of localisatim or pan- 
Islamisation in the icoms used, especially in the amscious ef fots to awid 
symbols or living dojects and the use of calligraphy or abstractims in the 
visualisatioss of theoretical omcspts lke noality o virtue. Tireelling 
through Lucknow, Ajmer and Delhi, Yousuf photographs and documents 
posters in gmaliler places of worship and in private houses, speaking with 
the owners and manufacturers of these posters who commission and 
legitimise certain trends pooular in the depictims. 

Many kinds of sacred items are sold nowadays shiny stickers, 
three-dimensional posters, framed and gold plated pictures, lampshades, 
key chains and clocks with religious images. Yousuf however looks at only 
the calendar- sized paper posters meant to adorm walls bearing themes 
that are purely Islamic or milti-faith with elements of Muslim folklore. The 
original images were often hand-painted by treditiawl artists in Imia or 
South Asia in a pooular or folk style. What Yousuf avoids looking at are 
the computer-generated images of sanitised Islam stemming from the 
Gulf countries and devoid of any indigenous veneration, although he is 
interested in seeing if these reflect a growing trend of sanitisatio of faith 
among Indian Muslims too. 


HERA TWEE SHES LER ORWES CT KOLA 


For the full text of these interviews please visit [htto.//www. saral.ne/fe/- 
lowships/independent/calis/interviews] 


Arshad Amanullah, Sarai Independent Fellow 2006 
Research Project: “New Trends in Madrasa Journalism” 


[ ] 


Smriti Vohra: You have made radical shifts in yor intelletiel life afte 
matriculation you prepared to study engineering, instead chose Islamic 
studies, then mass communications; and you are now involved in docu- 
mentary filmmaking and independent research projects 


You are from the Ahl-i-Hadis maslak (sect), and studied for me year at an 
Ahl-i-Hadis madrasa in Orissa, followed by seven years of study at the 
Jamia Salafia, the apex madrasa of the sect in India, in Varamasi. You ve 
mentioned elsewhere that you became interested in Islamic studies and 
sectarian problems after a particular incident you wre praying ina 
mosque of the Barelvi maslak, and since Ahl-i-Hadis members pray in a 
dfferent manner, you were noticed and driven out of the mosque by the 
Parelvis. 


W as this a tuming point in your thinking? How do you feel when you reflect 
upon that incident today? 


Arshad Amanullah: Actually, my awareness of difference began much 
earlier. Let me describe the incident that first made me focus m my ide - 
tity, as distinct from the majority of the local Muslims. My family fed 
migrated in 1986 to a predaminantly Muslim settlement at the periphery of 
Bokaro Steel City. One day, in Standard Five, I was om my way to school 
when I was joined by two students from the same school. They were 
strangers to me. One of them asked for my name. Hearing my reply, fe 
pointed out that the other boy wes also a Muslim. Then the Muslim boy 
asked: Are you Barelvi or Decbandi or Wahabi? Bewildered, I said, Iam 
a Muslim. Yes, but which kind of Muslim are you? I had no answer, awd 
he suggested that I ask my parents. But by the time I retumed hoe I had 
forgotten the whole issue. 
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Over time and through the process of socialisation, my realisation of being 
an Ahl-e-Hadis in a predominantly Barelvi Muslim locality keot growing. 
When I was in Standard Nine, a Rarelvi colleague of a distant relative of 
mine became Ahl-e-Hadis after going through sme of our literature. As 
he was a new convert, he, unlike us, was very publicly sensitive to pecu- 
liar issues exclusive to the Ahl-e-Hadis community.At the same time, he 
was very eager to publicly share the truth he had recently discovered. It 
landed him in trouble several times. He faced hostility while praying like 
an Ahl-e-Hadis in a Barelvi mosque. His parents were incensed at his 
conversim . In his freqent visits to us, he used to narrate the problems 
he was facing due to his being Ahl-e-Hadis. 


I listened to him with empathy. Then it hagoened that during a visit to me 
of my class-fellows, I went to pray in a mosque nearby where I myself 
encountered this hostility because of my mamner of praying. I tried to 
defend my right to pray in this manner, but nobody was in the mood to lis- 
te. They brought me to the Imam of the mosque, who with his rhetorical 
mastery tried to confuse me and prove that I was wrong. His followers did 
not let me argue with him, as I wes a mere jahil (crude/uncouth persc) 
whose farz (duty) is to just follow what that Alim sahib was saying. 
According to them, I did not deserve to present my case to the Alim sahib. 
Some of them were actually prepared to beat me up, but my classmates 
managed to stop them from physically subjugating me. 


At that time I felt that my positim of a nm-alim wes resomsible for my 
inability to argue in the idicm of the Barelvi alim. So I felt IT mst becore 
an alim not mly to comnter the polemic of the Rarelvi ulama, but also to 
show the non-Ahl-e-Hadis comunity the right wey of following Islan. 


This incident really proved a tuming point in my life. It was the immediate 
cause of my opting for a madrasa education. But I cannot deny the impact 
that the Babri Masjid demolition in the early 1990s had m me, though I 
was just a teenager at that time 


In retrogpect, I think of the incident as symbolic of intolerance cm the pat 
of any majority towards the diversity in practice to be found in any minor - 
ity.A nom-Ahl-e-Hadis, I am sure, would encounter the same hostility in an 
Ahl-e-Hadis pocket if he dares to vary from the mainstream way of 
prayer. The behaviour of the alim can be explained in tems of his effots 
to instill in his follovers the amfidere of being m the truest path of 
Islan. His ef fots have an economic dimension as well. He survives by 
selling his expertise in explaining Islamic injunctims in a partiauar frare - 
work to his followers. If they stoo purchasing his brand of Islam ad stat 
consuming other Islam(s), his income will be very seriously campro- 
mised. On the other hand, this partiadar incident reflects the deep and 
persistent influence the ulama exercise am the hearts and minds of the 
Muslim community. 


SV: Would you characterise the madrasa as an ideological space? 


Did your relationship to the madrasa s ideologies change over the seven 
years you were there did some grafts ner take ? 


AA: Yes, the madrasa is very much an ideological space. Every educa- 
tigwal regime (secular/socialist/religious) or boarding school has its own 
system of indoctrination, and madrasas are no exceotim. The madrasa 
campus, in microcosm, serves as a homogenous society inhabited by 
humans adhering to a particular denaminaticon of modem Indian Islam. 
The binding thread of this society amsists of issues exclusive to a pattic - 
ular sect. There is no engagement with problems and parameters of iden - 
tities at side this. A set of noms, which are cotentious for other sects 
assures the crucial role of functicing as a liberating theory or a panacea 
for all ills of the umeh. 


Those who do not abide by this set of nomms are characterised as. the oth- 
es. There is no specific term for others ; however, each sect uses pejo- 
rative tems for the other. It may be a distorted form of the sect s name. In 
a more derogatory mode, Rarelvis may be alluded to as Qiburi o 
Qabar-Pujwa (those who worship graves). Similarly, Decbandis may be 
referred to as Gulabi Wahebi by Barelvis, or Moallid (comventicnal) by 
the Ahl-e-Hadis. Others are looked down upm as they are astray , and 
in need of help so that they can be drawn out of darkness and misguid- 
ance. However, the thinking is that me needs to be very careful while 
working with the others, as they mey outwit their vell-intentioed 
helpers/guides. Thus, the perceotim of the others is a bizarre amalgam 
of contradictory erotions: enmity, fear, hatred, inferionity, sugpicicn, 
sympathy and others. 


My perceotio of the others changed over the period I spent in Jamia 
Salafia. In the begimning, I religiously believed in conspiracy theories and 
denominational polemics. Quite som I realised, first, the limitatioms of 
and, last, the futility of the agorcach that foregrounds these. 


Gradually I developed interests in literature, history and philosoghy; it wes 
literature that really erancipated me from the madrasa ideology, pushing 
my intellectual frontiers beyond the claustroohdbic parochialism of the 
denaminational texts. My teacher and great benefactor Maulana Farugi 
introduced me to Professor M. Toha who taught sociology at DAV Degree 
College, Varanasi. He helped me a lot in tems of providing books and 
magazines, and suggestions about scholarly work. In his company, Ids - 
covered Economic and Political Weekly, Seminar, Mainstream, and the 
analytical writings of Edward Said, Arun Shourie and more. 


Every Muslim denomination suffers from the superiority omplex of 
assuming the position of the real follower of Islam. The Ahl-e-Hadis take 
pride in being the bearer of the legacy of a movement committed to puri- 
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fyirg Islan of local influences. They consider themselves as the most 
monotheistic of all the edstent maslaks. 


The intellectual engagement the Ahl-e-Hadis ulama have had with Saudi 
scholars since Independence marked a departure point in the history of 
Indian Salafism. The Saudi influence did not result milly in pushing the Ahl- 
e-Hadis ulama out of alignment with the social geography of India it also 
colonised their thinking. Consequently, @art from a very few original 
works, the omtributim of the Ahl-e-Hadis ulama to the body of Islamic 
knowledge in the last three decades has been reduced to the editing, 
compilation and translation of Saudi writings. The Saudi connection pro- 
duced same entrepreneur-ulama who created their own fiefs in dif ferent 
pats of India. It has ~m the me hand widened the sphere of influence of 
the Ahl-e-Hadis dencminaticn, while cm the other hand, it has also inten - 
sified the factional infighting for power in the Markazi Jamiat Ahl-e-Hadis, 
in Ita. 


Much intelligence is wasted by these contenders in attemots to woo 
foreign donors and to secure substantial funding for scholastic 
oogportunities. Moreover, criticism of the Saudi monarchy has becare 
taboo in the circles of the Saudi-retumead Ahl-e-Hadis ulama. These are 
some of the arguments and aspects of my critiqe of the Ahl-e-Hadis 
madrasa ideology. 


SV: Could you describe your relatimship to the various languages in 
which you are proficient: Arabic, Urdu, Hindi, Fnglish? Does a dif ferent 
Arshad use each language; have the various linguistic/aesthetic grafts 
successfully taken ? 


AA: The madrasa years really enriched my language-self. My relationship 
with Hindi here saw a significant decline, as it was overshadowed by a 
sustained and intimate use of Urdu and Arabic. The primary texts of 
Muslim theology are studied in Arabic, while Urdu enjoys the status of 
lingua franca as well as of medium of instruction in the madrasa. 


The story of my entry into Arabic is sanewhat dif ferent, as I started leam- 
ing it from scratch nly af ter admission into the madrasa. I worked really 
heard to leam it. After going through sare primers packed with religious 
content, students are introduced to the texts of the Quran and the Hadis. 
The madrasa lacks the scientific and interactive aporoach to the language 
education. Whatever is available there in the name of Arebic Literate falls 
into the category of no-fiction, dealing with religious themes by ulama or 
the Islamists, hence students do not find them very interesting or enrich - 
ing. Moreover, there is no way to get access to the cmtenporary litera - 
ture being produced in the Arab circles. As this does not comfim to the 
madrasa ideology, the madrasa authorities do not show any interest in 
providing it to the student s. Arabic literature in India is not easily available 
for other reasons too. Madrasa students generally do not happen to be 


@ fluent enough to import literature from the Gulf. Unlike embassies of 
other comtries, no Arab embassy, to my limited knowledge, offers any 
course or diploma programme in the language. Therefore, madrasa stu- 
dents acquaintance with the language is terribly restricted to its use asa 
tool to uMerstand the primary sources of Muslim theology. They seldom 
are able to exoress the reality of daily life in the writtem or sock form of 
the language. In this sense their identificatim with the language is reli - 
gious rather than eroticnal. 


English was earlier considered to be the language of the Christian colcis - 
ers who snatched political power from the Muslims; now it is perceived as 
the language of secular Muslim intellectuals who argue in the idicm of the 
West and pose challenges to the madrasa ideology and world-view. 
However, realising that life atside the campus is difficult for those wo 
are not familiar with English, almost all madrasas have introduced the lan - 
guage into their amriailim. As English does rot inherently fit with the 
scholastic vision of the madrasa, it has never been a priority. The standard 
of English teaching is not up to mark. 


T realised the importance of English when I encountered a dearth of books 
in Urdu on theres in which I wes developing an interest. This led me to 
focus on sharpening my skills. Though the process started in the omclud - 
ing years of my madrasa life, I was able to meke it my priority ly afte 
coming to Jamia Millia Islamia in Delhi. It was really a uphill tak to fol - 
low lectures here as most of them used to be in Fnglish. Later m I over- 
came this problem with the help of same of my teachers Dr Mohd. 
Sajjad, Dr Seema Alavi,and many others... 


Dr Sajjad made me work cm Urdu translations of a mmber of articles from 
mainstream English newspapers for the Aligarh-based Urdu monthly 
Tahzeebul Akhiaq, while Dr Alavi encouraged me to start writing letters to 
the editors of newspapers and journals, which she then meticulously cor - 
rected. Same were published in the Aiindu, Hindustan Times, Frontline, 
and other magazines. 


Today I acknowledge English as my intellectual language, though I can- 
not relate to it emtiaally. 


Af ter graduating from the madrasa, my relation to Arabic has been almost 
dysfunctional. Though I still have a grip cm the grammar, I am rapidly las - 
ing my vocabulary. In my post-madrasa life I have discovered my connec - 
tion with Hindi, as the Urdu script is alien to the people I c& business with. 
For example, when I wrote the script for the doamentay film Z@rina,I 
had to present it in Devmagari script. Farlier it wes a problem for re to 
write Urdu in Hindi, as the script of a language has a psychological impact 
on the thought-process of the writer. For a period, I used to write my 
assignments in Persian script then transliterated the work into Devnagari. 
Later I became accustamed to writing Urdu directly in Devnagari. 
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My relationship with Urdu is marked by many ups and downs. Before the 
madrasa 1 used to speak Urdu without cbserving sheen-gaf in prommncia - 
tim. In the madrasa I leamt to express myself in chaste Urdu. In tems of 
pronounciation and delivery, I benefited a lot through the debating socie - 
ty sessims. In the Madrasa envirorment my Urdu reflexively became 
thick with Perso-Arabic words. Consequently, it ws diffiailt for pele 
outside to understand my colloquial Urdu, which cotained sentences 
from the writings of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Rasheed Ahmed Siddiqui, 
Jameel Jalabi and Josh Maleehabadi. Whenever I returned to Bokaro dur - 
ing my Madrasa years, my old friends used to pass remarks: Now Arshad 
has came, and we will have to endure UP kA/ bhasha (the speech of UP)... 


SV: What do you feel when you retum to the /maarasa environment, as 
you did during your Sarai research? Does samething indefinable still call 
to you, still claim you? 


AA: Sirce I left Jamia Salafia, I have visited it twice: first in 2002 ad 
recently in 2006. At the time of my first visit, the Principal wes 

Dr Rezaullah Mobarakpuri. At that tine, I did not fird ay dif fiailty in idm - 
tifying with the 7adrasa community.Dr Sahibwas very open to new ideas 
and wanted to see his students excel wherever they were, in universities 
of Saudi Arabia or India. It was the summer vacatio, amd he said, Agar 
kuch roz patie aate to talaba se baat kar sakte (If you had care a few 
days earlier, you could have had a dialogue with the students ). This was 
so unlike other teachers, who found even my pant-shirt djecticewble. 
Alas, Dr Sahib walked into etemal Light in April 2003. 


After an interval of three years, during my Sarai research project ~@ new 
trends in Madrasa joumalism, I hagoened to visit save adrasas, big ad 
small, spread over UP, Punjab and Rajasthan. Some of them are Ahl-e- 
Hadis, the sect I belong to, while others are Decbandi and Rarelvi. 


When I went to Jamia Salafia, different sectims of the Madrasa commu- 
nity received me dif ferntly. The editor of the mnthly Mohadals, Maulana 
Abdul Wahab Hijazi, was reluctant in agreeing to being interviews, 
though he knew me well. He had taught me several books and had pub- 
lished my articles and translations in the mmthly. I do not know where the 
reluctance was stemming from. Perhaps he ford it dif fiat to tnst aper- 
son who was cleanshaven and clad in tight jeans and T-shirt. Perhaps he 
saw me as samnething incredible from outside the /madrasa space. 
Perhaps it was not my person but my association with the media fratemi - 
ty that he fomd dojecticmable. Another reasom may be the strict order 
from the administration to not interact with autsiders ; this was a deterrent 
in his speaking about the magazine. I am not sure. Only after I got permis - 
Sion from the Secretary Gmeral was I able to interview the editor. 


The talaba received me very well. They were happy to share with me each 
small detail of madrasa life and the changes that had taken place since I 
kt They showed me how the list of the rules students had to abide by 
was getting longer and longer, day after day. The escalating intrusim of 
¢ate security and intelligence agencies into the madrasa space had taken 
a severe toll cm the Lives of the talaba: they were not allowed to have cell 
phones, their interaction with the city had to be problematically restricted, 
they could not entertain any guests, etc. Students were interested in dis - 
cussing their career-related anxieties with me. 


During my visits to madrasas of non-Ahl-e-Hadis affiliatim, I hed to am- 
ceal my identity of being an Ahl-e-Hadis alim. I was afraid that if IT revealed 
my identity, I would not have bem able to get interviews and other infor - 
mation; and that the students awareness of my identity would have forced 
a change in the idion of argument and discussim. While talking to per- 
sons who adhere to secular values, the ulam argue in sinple religious 
tems, trying to convert them to the religious fold. Sectarian mistrust nuns 
deep among the ulama. However, am these occasims I felt very uncom- 
fotable about lying. Moreover, when I posed questions about loopholes in 
the madrasa system and the interviewee did not reoly truthfully, thogh I 
had insider knowledge I could not press him on the issue as I was already 
trapped in the untruth myself. 


Syed Khalid Jamal, Sarai Independent Fellow 2005 
Research Project: “Work Culture in Fast Food Chains” 


Smriti Vohra: Your research can be read as an analysis of labour prac- 
tices; also as part of a larger narrative of develogment which includes 
globalisation and new econamies. It can also be read ethnographically, as 
an urban phenomenon involving class dynamics, consumption pattems 
and social mobility. However, the questios here focus primarily am how 
this new work culture influences subjectivity. Your postings cn the Sarai 
Reader-list clearly indicate that workers in fast food chains, both mean- 
agers and crew, do indeed experience significant changes not just profes - 
siowlly and financially, but also in tems of personhood. 


You have been researching the damain of fast food culture for quite same 
time, including earlier m a Sarai student stipendship. What initiated your 
interest, and what sustains it? Is there a core preccapatim ttet this 
research is addressing, consciously and also perhaps subliminially? 


Khalid Jamal: My interest comes from my own history with fast food. 
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When I was in school, I worked briefly with Pizza Hut during my summer 
vacatios. This jdo lasted for 45 days. At that yorg xe, it was the first 
time I had eared my own money. I did the job without thinking too much. 
Same of my older co-workers were in college. They advised me about my 
future. I was impressed with them because they seemed well-spoken, 
knowledgeable. Skill on the jdo seemed to add to their overall amfidence. 


After schools regoened, I quit the job. I later realised that I had derngad 
a lot in those 45 days. I felt more disciplined, organised, and thought fi. I 
had developed new habits, for instance, of making a daily List of things to 
do, which my manager at Pizza Hut instilled through his insistence cn log- 
ging everything: the orders taken, the table number, complimentary items 
given, etc. I also fomd that I wented to use my time more cmstructively 
than just going to school and returming hare to do hamework. This made 
me quite restless. 


At that time, whenever I went into a fast food outlet I noticed thet I was 
feeling for the workers there. My behaviour as a customer had also 
changed. I identified with the workers; to the point that when I wes told, 
Sir, the onder may take same time , or asked, How was the pizza, sir? 

it seemed odd, that I was an outsider. I had been cme of them till so recent - 
y, I had asked the same questions of custamers, and now things were 
completely reversed. I felt strangely nostalgic as well as aliewted. This 
¢ayed on my mind. 


Then, about seven years later, while in college, I hagoeed to meet an old 
school friend called Asad. He was working in Pizza Hut. People change 
over time, of course, but I noticed really big dif ferences in Asad sg mature. 
We sat dwn ina dhaba, acered. After we had waited to be served for 
about 15 minutes, he yelled at the Ohabawala, saying that at work he 
(Asad) ensured that water was delivered in 1.5 minutes and food within 15 
minutes. Later, at his house, I saw that he bed painted the walls of his 
roan bright orange, and I noticed that his family seemed angry about this; 
they had just moved to this new house, and the rest of it was white- 
washed. Asad explained that he wanted his roan to look like his work- 
place, hence the coloured walls. 


That was the catalyst: it prompted me to examine the changes I had 
Observed within myself after my own work experience. Consequently,I 
formulated this research project. 


SV: Your postings also suggest that the subjectivity geerated/trans - 
formed by the work culture of fast food chains is in same ways a superim- 
position upm an e<stent selfhood of the worker; that there is a tensim, 
perhaps an ongoing friction, between these layers, in the case of sare 
workers. In the case of others, there is more a coalescence, a deeper 
embedding 


KJ: That s tne. Asad would probably be a good example of this deep 
intemalisatiom and assimilatim. It s peculiar, because in a regimented 
workspace you are not allowed to assert yourself, so you o this in other 
areas, e.g., at home. Others perceptions of you also change, and you 
begin to question the changes, the perceptions, the others. The condition - 
ing at work is intense and aggressive. I myself became argumentative 
with regard to my mother s way of doing things in the kitchen, her treet - 
ment of Sa@bZ/and anda When you are denied freedom at work, you will 
claim it samewhere or the other. 


W orkers are always omscious that while they cannot be individuals, and 
always conscious that the custamers are free to make demands. Workers 
might be enjoying MIV while on shift, but if the custarer coms up and 
asks that the channel be changed to Asj Tak, it is dme inmmediately.I 
remember working with two Kashmiris; there had been a huge banb blast 
in Srinagar that moming, and they asked the manager if they could put m 
the news channel, they were worried about their families. He refused, and 
gave them a really hard time for even asking. There is a lot of frustratim 
at the workplace. And when you try to balance things by being aggressive 
at hore, you realise that self-assertim is a real luxury. 


But even as a regimented worker, I did eperiexe a certain kind of eer - 
gy. I always carried it with me. Fe it ensuring that my unifom wes spot - 
less, or the five secod mule, which means that if sarething falls ~m the 
flcor, you have to pick it up within this amount of time. Or the engineered 
actions, fron the agplicatim of clockwise gpiral squirts of ketchup and 
mustard, to the placement of two pickles and me cnim ring cn each burg - 
ec. I even had occasional dreams in which I was repeating this sequence 
throughout the night! Nothing is sopmtaneously rendered, in the work- 
place. Everything May I1?, CaniI?, Excuseme , Have a goo 
day, Try this, Extra cheese? Bigger? , and of course the mandatory 
MITE is well scripted and rehearsed in advance. Paradoxically, tre 
implication through such mechanical phrasing and gestures is that the 
person serving you cares about you, your choices, your personhood. This 
is completely missing in the ambience of businesses like Haldiram s and 
Nathu s They seem to be saying, h, we sell food. If you went to by, 
came in, pay take it, gp. 


The work culture in fast food chains is supposedly part of a comm 
glchalisatio ethic, but actually things are dif ferent everywhere. I went to 
McDonald gs with a Chinese friend. He was amazed to see the work prac- 
tices here. He loved the fact that the women workers smiled; and that 
when the custaner wanted mall things like galt, napkins, etc., they came: 
inemling The smile is not part of the training in MDmeald gs in Ghira. 
There, workers are penalised if they do not deliver the product m tine; 
and custamer service is restricted to this. Nothing more. Nothing like what 
we do here, providing extra service in tems of the amile, mssic, TV, 
opening doors, clapping for customers who are celebrating birthdays etc. 
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and the periodic team dancing cm the floor that we have to do, man- 
agers included sometimes, which I have recorded and documented as 
part of my Sarai research. Once the dance took place when I wes eat - 
ing with a Danish friend. He was astounded. Just could not believe it. Is 
this policy specifically for the workers of Asia? he asked me. This could 
never happen in Europe. I have been om these teams myself, I have 
asked many workers about the dance . Some felt it was derogatory and 
exploit ative; one person said it was like prostitutiom . But for others it wes 
not a big deal; they accepted it as part of their wok brief, ad they felt 
there were other aspects of the job that were much more demeaning. 
There are some workers who absolutely refuse to dance, and the manag - 
er cannot force them. But they might be assigned same dirtier, harder 
work, aS a consequence. 


The coercion can take various forms. For instance, I worked in an autlet 
where the company instituted a dry mm of a new product amng the 
crews. For three months the company stooped providing lunch tiffins, ad 
instead the workers had to make this new product, eat it and write a report 
in the evening. Of course, they all gave positive feedback. It was a hollow 
exercise, and completely futile, but what choice did they have? 


SV: Esch worker is trained to perform certain tasks within an immutable 
framework. Simultaneously, each worker is put through a mode of condi - 
tioning there is an implicit/exolicit demand that the worker subscribe to 
the corporation s ideology, and accept the corporate vision and treatment. 
How did you respond to the training , as well as the comditiming ? 


KJ: It is a fact that from the first day amends, the worker s autcmcmy is 
taken away completely; and then the training and conditiming to be 

spontaneous begins. The first thing that ce leams is that ce fess to 
realign oe gs definitiom of exellence. There is no af firmatio of excellence 
as something achieved through personally innovating and improving. The 
same product, exactly the same, has to be delivered today, tomorrow, add 
every day there is no change unless the campany says so. Don t make 
the product better: make it always the same. Then it is an excellent prod- 
ut. The unchanging product is the better product; the unchanging 
process is the better process. Exact reolicatim, unifommity: these are the 
parameters of excellence. 


In the begimniing, when I started off as a worker, the researcher in re 
¢ayed very active and observant. But as the days passed, and I moved 
from one statim and sidill to anther, I became almost as much a worker 
as a researcher. Work was fast and intense, very demanding. And without 
a doubt, when I was cm a double shift I was mly a worker, desperately 
wanting to finish up and rush hore. But during training, which essentially 
means cleaning the windowpanes, mopping the floor and kneading dough 
@ter watching a few videos of white guys doing the sare witha oamile 


and the correct attitude , I remained more cetached. I made notes about 
everything, the activity, my colleagues, I keot a cmscious mental dis- 
tance. I didn t feel that I was ove of the workers t11 I wes part of a reular 
crew, working 12/13-hour shifts, @ten m double shift, ad of ten without a 
weekly of f day. Exhausting, greasy, high-pressure work. Workers are 
expected to be available for any shift These may be all-night shifts too, 
from 4 pm to 7 am the next moming. There is no overtime for extra hours 
worked. Lunch breaks are always shortened om busy days, i.e., Friday 
mights and weekends. St&f are mly allowed to go cut for a quick amke 
or coffee, to keep themselves alert during the law shifts. We have to 
serve at speed: customers are expected to wait ly two minutes in line 
and only one minute to be served after the order has bem taken! Believe 
me, this is mt a jo& for slakes. 


Three weeks after becoming a worker, I already wanted to avoid kitchen 
duties, double shifts ad golit chifts; I was cursing my manager for being 
too ciel , amsing the salary for being too little, amsing the work for being 
too much. 


All these are general responses of an average fast food worker 


All this for Rs 18 per hour ! No wonder that within a mmth, 7 out of 10 
darters drop out. If you last 4 mmths, you are a veteran! Nb me ever 
¢ays for more than 6-9 months, unless they want to get into management. 
The corporate hiring policies follow the logic of flexible work hours, which 
amount to an absence of jdo security and the reduction of labour costs. Ih 
the cold language of employers, this means maintaining a core of per- 
manent workers supplemented in by a periphery of part-time and tempo- 
rary workers. 


It was nly when I quit me workplace and took a break of a few days 
before joining another, that I became aware of what I had intemalised. 
Despite my researcher dojectivity, I too was conditioned as much as any 
other worker. I also realised how much I could cd ina dy. I felt thet ny 
body had become much more capable of withstanding pressure, fatigue, 
stress. I felt that I was sleeping too much, was being uver-utilised, not 
doing enough : I was omstantly restless. I do feel that my awareness has 
been reshaped, and this is samething I value, even though I am relieved 
to be no lager doing that work. 


SV: W old you agree that such indcoctrinatim also applies to the aus- 
tamer? Is the customer trained and conditioned to experience partiai- 
lar products, amd the act of eating, differently? Is there a fundamental dift 
in expectatios, through this interaction with a work culture/regime based 
on principles of hanogenisation? 


KJ: The training and comditiming of the custamer, to experience food 
amd dining out ina certain way, is probably the unintended consequence 
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of the standardisation inherent in the work ethos. As a matter of fact, am- 
sumer behaviour sometimes becomes a rule in the book, and eventually 
becomes standard practice. 


Tt is ailturally inflected as well. For instance, a worker camnot play Hindi 
music in Barista, wth its Westernised ambience (unless it is coming m 
MIV or Channel V!), but if a custamer requests Hindi music, he/she is 
accommodated. Or take personal interaction. For instance, in Pizza Hut, 
crew in uniform cannot sit on chairs occupied by customers in the dining 
area. Once a woman came in with her child, to celebrate his birthday. She 
invited the whole crew to join in. Taking turns, all of us shared the food 
with them but none of us sat down. The woman requested us to sit and 
be comfortable, but we declined, stating the mile. Then she became insis - 
tent and spoke to the manager. He allowed us to sit. 


I observed samething with regard to the way many workers talk about 
their work, about customers, and about themselves. They get very short 
loreaks. So you will of ten find them standing outside, smoking and talking. 
When the talk is about work tensions, it is absolutely factual; amd then, to 
use a term from film (in which IT have sare training), there isa jump at 

to discussing same emoticnal/ personal issue or problem. But this is also 
discussed in an equally factual manner. It is as if the individal bes ben 
shut out, and the worker can access mly a standardised expression of 
feeling, regardless of whether the worker is m break or m shift 


I have also doserved that when certain custarers came in aloe, they 
were wamn and friendly, and addressed workers by name; but when they 
came in with their family or sameme else, they behaved like new clients 
and the exchange with the worker remained on the level of a fonmal trans - 
action, not a familiar relatim. Customer behaviour also gets standard - 
ised indifferent ways. 


I vehemently reject the omeceot that the custamer should always be 
agreed with, just because this is good for business. Workers should be 
trained to reason things out with customers, instead of having to follow the 
injunction to always be submissive. Broadly speaking, the suspension of 
identity is intrinsic to the work aulture, workers are substitutable, expend - 
able, and transient, so custamers cannot really build up a relatimship with 
tf, even if they wented to. It also deoends m where the workplace is 
situated. In places like Lajpat Nagar and Ansal Plaza, where the tumover 
is high, workers are anonymous. But in areas like Defence Colony and 
New Friends Colony, where the workplaces are in gmall elite pockets 
rather than big bazaars, it is different. The clientele comes from the vicin - 
iy, and the younger custamers are in the same age group as the workers, 
so they have a rapport and personal communication, they know each oth - 
es names. I personally made friends with many customers, I spoke to 
them about things that were of mutual interest, and our exchanges were 
not simply a transaction 


Ard while I am critical of the system, there are also several things thet I 
aporeciate about fast food work culture. I like the meticulous way of doing 
business, in tems of both productio and service. Also, I celebrate the 
sight of a 26-year-old manager sitting at the comter at 4 am, with maybe 
cme or two of his crew, ad taking stock of business worth lakhs of rupees. 
That is a powerful inege, of great resomsibility with exessive risk, set m 
so young a shoulder. I rarely see this anywhere else. 


Nitoo Das, Sarai Independent Fellow 2005 
Research Project: “Hypertext and MSN Poetry Communities” 


Smriti Vohra: Do you call yourself/identify as a poet? Has poetry bem 
Significant in the develoament of your aesthetic sensibility? 


Nitoo Das: I dm t Like the ices of calling myself a poet. It mekes me 
uncomfortable, makes me feel as if I will be compelled to & things that T 
don t want to do; like being pretentiously depressed or having to pretend 
that IT understand the hidden meanings of life, etc. I do realise that these 
fears arise from the ways in which poets have been defined in most soci - 
eties. I dm t went to fall into th te@ of becoming a poet, fit into already 
existing roles. I d rather call myself a scriktbler.E s a good enough word for 
the present and it works for me. I com still call meelf a poet add 
questicn/challenge neat definitims, but sometimes I feel that it is too 
much hard work. 


I am not so sure about how I would characterise my aesthetic sensibili - 
ty , but yes, I can say that I have become more aware of the comic pos- 
sibilities of poetry and want to explore these. I have also tried cmscious - 
ly to become more detached in my writings. You can sum up my aesthet - 
ic sensibility as being equivalent to comic detachment. 


SV: How did you get interested in hypertextual poetry? Was it tte digita 
access, the interest in fom, or other factors? Was there any one can- 
pelling reason? 


ND: At this point, I think I should clarify that when I use the tem hyper- 
textual poetry , I use it not in the accepted sense of a particular category 
of poetry, which encompasses innovative poetic practices in various digi - 
tal media, but as a kind of poetry that can include the theoretical dimn- 
sions of hypertextuality. 
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T use hypertextuality to refer to ideas such as: 


@ The shifting, shimmering, interwoven network of links, webs, paths, 
that the reader has to negotiate. She is no lmger tragosd within the 
authority of the page, but becomes a virtual voyeger travelling through 
canplex, tangential, ciroular alleys. 


(9 The privileging of recurrence and the amfrotatim with similtaneity. 


(c) Resistance to closure and the acceptance of chaotic incampleteness. 


@ The possibility of all readers becoming potential writers, etc. I became 
interested in the qgportunities that can be available to us through hyper - 
texthality after I joined various MSN poetry groups and was able to make 
close readings of the workings of these groups They demonstrated an 
openness toward being read under the rubric of hypertextuality, and my 
researcher self embraced this openness. 


Obviously, easy digital access helped to whet my interest in cline poet - 
ry; but what set me in motion wes the fact of the overwhelming number of 
people who were writing poetry. Why were they doing it? What provided 
the freedom to use words with such abandon? What was the mechanism 
that permitted them to flow with their feelings? Most of the poetry wes 
badly written, but that s not wat I tried to locate here. My first questims 
were about the disguising and the coming up of the self, a simultaneous 
masking and unmasking. The other compelling reason was the need to 
know whether poetry on a computer screen read differently from poetry cn 
a page. 


SV: Hess this project taken on unexpected dimensions for you? Have your 
central questions/preoccupations regarding hypertextual poetry, your ini - 
tial conceptions, expanded and transformed? Or has this research been 
more of a confirmation of aspects about which you were already certain? 


ND: I dm t believe that any good research can be created out of certain- 
ty. In the case of my research on hypertext, my hypotheses have more or 
less been definitely established. Most of the things I set cut to poe 
through my research have been proved. For instance, the importance of 
the architecture of the site within which the poetry resides, the ways in 
which that in itself can generate hypertextual meanings of circularity, 
incompleteness and linkage, was something I set out believing, and saw 
validated by my research. The predictions of Ted Nelson (the pioneer who 
conceptualised hypertextuality as we know it today), his formilatim of 
pooulitism ooming true, the instability and the decentredness of the 
authorial voice, the permeable boundaries between the self and the 
machine: these are issues that I feel I have locked at carefully and have 
dealt with at sare length. 


Populitism, for Nelscn, refers to the democratic space where the deeper 
understandings of the few (can) at least (be made) available to the many . 
In my third posting as an Indeoendent Fellow cm the Sarai Reader-list, I 
cited the theorist Stuart Moulthrop as saying that a pooulite culture might 
mark the first steo towards realisation of the game of perfect infomatim 
where all have equal access to the world of data 


To put it simply, I wish to know if elite omeesotios of 
reading/writing/interpreting poetry could cohabit happily in regims where 
readers and writers did not have traditional access to such rarefied knowl - 
edge, but were allowed entry/interventim in spaces such as the groups 
studied. 


The unexpected dimensions of my research have been ve/y unexpect - 
ed. I have begun to wonder what role the passive, dull or inef fective lirk 
(which John Cayley calls a nilsk ) wold play in gemerating/destroying 
meaning in poetry. What role would corporate houses play in the spawn- 
ing of poetry? Can the positim of code as writing be redefined and re- 
investigated in order to carry the cefinitim of hypertextality further? 
These are just a few of the questims that come immediately to my mind 
when I think of areas coe for additional exploraticn. 


Another surprising offshoot of my research is my new Obsession with 
blogging. Questions of writing and publication became very relevant in the 
blog world. I feel that the self-piblicatim, the qgcoruunity for readers to 
coment, the links to similar blogs, the fact that invisible statcomters 
allow me to goy m visitors, all take hypertextuality to newer regions. But 
perhaps this needs to be a@ entirely dif ferent research topic. 


SV: To what extent has the project reshaped your relationship to the act 
of writing, the act of reading, if at all? Did the digital/technical canponents 
catalyse, foster, such a reshaping? 


ND: About a decade ago, for reasms that I will not oo into here, I lost the 
will to write. I did write a few stray pieces here ad there, but they wre 
temible stuff. Navel-gazing of the worst variety. It was anly af ter I got inter - 
ested in MSN poetry chat-roams, where people came in to recite their 
work, that I started writing again. The instant pat cm the back after a good 
poem, or the embarrassed silences after a bad me, aroused my curiosi - 
ty. Most of these poetry chat-roans also had proper posting groups Af te 
MSN stopped free chats, these chat-rooms transformed themselves into 
groups so that the members could stay m to chat, even if they did not post 
their poetry. This history is necessary in order to explain the trensitim in 
my interest from chat-roams to groups 


One of the main reasons why I started writing again was the speed at 
which I received criticism. Many people see this as a negative. I d mt. 
Just because a response comes in haste does not automatically mean 
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that it is not omstructive. I became very enthusiastic about the simultane - 
ty, the fact of respmses arriving with speed, and from such diverse geo - 
graphical areas. 


To care back to your question: nowadays I do a lot of my writing directly 
on the computer. In gpite of my pen fetish, I feel that I write better with my 
keyboard. Sometimes I write poetry straight cto the posting pop-up. I 
also rewrite a lot. I think this derives firm the easy neatness of celeticn. 
The sense of hypertextual incompleteness is samething that I have leamt 
to favour, add I feel that it bes helped my writing. ‘The lack of closure is 
empowering in a way. My poems change as I change. 


Qn the other hand, I have became a very critical reader.The fact that me 
can give unasked-for advice, change a writer s work according to me s 
own convenience, is enough to corrupt most people, and I am no excep- 
ticn. Of course, the writer need not acosot that advice, but it is oddly exhil - 
arating to play around with saree else s work. 


SV: How would you describe the caommities you interacted with, dur- 
ing your research? Who constitutes these communities? 


ND: Most of the cammities that I belonged to were com, meaning 
that there were no restrictions cm membership. These groups can be 
formed by any body, and the initiator becomes the manager . The cre- 
ator/manager of a group can design/change the front page, add or delete 
pages/boards, delete single comments or whole discussion threads, invite 
or ban members and also assign assistant managers to help in the gen- 
eral running and maintenance of the site. The members post their poetry, 
but also patticipate in the games, comunity gestures such as wishing 
members on birthdays, anniversaries, etc., share jokes and infommatim, 
and sametimes also furiously ckhate political/religious/artistic issues. If 
you ignore the fact that most of the members use complete disguises 
(maintain screen identities, have incomplete or false profiles, rerain silent 
about geographical locations, even play around with their gender) these 
cyber/virtual cammmities almost seam like reel, & flre camunities. 


SV: Does the digital medium permit, encourage, specific kinds of creativ - 
ity? In your opinion, does hypertextual poetry require particular imege- 
making mechanisms? 


ND: Yes, to both questims. The digital medium tolerates vast movements 
and interchanges between media. A poem can shift happily to/coexist in 
visual/aural spaces. The movement of the poem from the handwritten ver - 
sicn to the typed, an-screm, what I call, the /onfedversim, is a tortuous 
one and requires same computing skills. For instance, a direct copy-paste 
from MS Word to the posting pop-up would render the poem unintelligible, 
since annoying HTML tags would taint the meaning of the poem. Apat 
from such basic know-how, hypertextual poetry can also gain from knowl - 


edge of imaging systems (jpegs, gifs, etc.), perfomance engines (html, 
animated gifs, javascript, perl, cgi s, image maps, etc.), programming ele- 
ments like widths/lengths of pages, links/nilsks etc. The technical aspects 
of the creation of hypertextuality cannot be overlooked. One should be 
aware that this is a new systen of signs, and like all new systems, has its 
own particular semiotic demands. 


SV: The analysis of hypertextual mechanisms invariably brings to mind 
Roland Barthes well-known distinction between readerly and writerly 
texts. Readerly texts follow a linear narrative logic and tamporal progres - 
sion, subscribe to traditional literary conventims, codes, symbolic pa - 
tems. The closing of a text happens as you read, and you decide about 
a work s genre ad icological beliefs. In writerly texts, qm the other 
hand, the networks are many and interact, without any one of them being 
able to surpass the rest; this text is a qalayy of signifiers, not a structure 
of signifieds ; it has no begiming; it is reversible; we gain access to it by 
several entrances, noe of which can be authoritatively said to be the 


Texts thus amsist of omtiguous fragments o leas, wits of reeding, 
which invite readers to manhandle and interrupt their intemal chronl - 
ogy. They are an infinity of languages , they are without Je/oreand afer 
and are thereby in a sense mythic... 


Moreover, Barthes says that rather than producing signification (mean- 
ing presumed to be stable aw singular), writerly texts prodce signifi - 
cance , meaning seen in its intertextual sense, i.e., meaning that is never 
finished, and always involved in more texts and more meanings than can 
be captured and named; the writerly text disallows an identical second 
reading, and instead demands an active, productive reading each time it 
is read. Does hypertextual composition/interpretatio make similar 
demands? 


ND: Yes, hypertext is essmtially a qom entity. It is mt a clase, am- 
tained form; and it always resists closure. The fixity of printed pages can 
give way to the beauty of leda. The critic George Landow actually applies 
this Barthesian term when he connects hypertext to post strucuuralist the - 
ory. He uses it to denote a hypertext text cumk preferably the amnt 
of text and/or image that will fit cm me screen. But there is sare disam- 
tent among critics of hypertext regarding his borrowing of the tem. For 
Instance, ne argument is that lexia are small portims of text that convey 
multiple meanings; when these are selected and woven together, they 
potentially crystallise into certain discourses and ideologies. 


However, the leda in hypertext seem to be any paragraph, word or sen- 
tence that can be connected by a software-driven lirk. The analogy 
agoears to be definitely there cm the formal level, but not necessarily m 
the level of amtent. 
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In spite of such detractors, I believe that when hypertextual collaboratios 
of various kinds are initiated and sustained, there is a fimdamental ream - 
figuring of text productio and also of receptim. The reader will have to 
keeo track of the polyvalence of the voices, read through the shifting mass 
of identities, textual materials and stylistic interweavings. 


Rajesh Komath, Sarai Independent Fellow 2006 
Research Project: An Ethnobiography of Teyyam Performance from 
a Practitioner’s Perspective 


This interview is dedicated to my late father/teacher, Swaminadhan 
Koorara 


Ed 
Smriti Vohra: Teyyam is your arbodied inheritance, received through lin - 


eage and ancestral roots. Has your relatimship to your patrimony 
changed over the years? 


Rajesh Komath: I belong to the cmmmity of Teyyam performers, fron 
the Malayan caste which is placed very low in the social order of north 
lalabar. Teyyam, which derives etymologically from the Sanskrit word 
daivam / divine , is purely a caste-bomd occupation, and each subordi - 
nate caste has to play its role in the highly stratified social system of north 
falabar.Yet, dicing a Teyyam performance, there is a complete reversal 
of these supposedly inflexible caste hierarchies as perfonmrers, we 
undergo a mode of ritual possession by divine power; the higher castes 
treat us reverentially as we go into trance, take on a supra-nom~al stats, 
read the past and predict the future. Other rituals such as /mantravadam 
(exorcism) are also enacted by low-caste performmers for the welfare of the 
higher castes and the village pooulatio in geeral: this mekes them 
coliged to us. 


In my birthplace, society is divided entirely alcng caste lines, in the order 
of Namboothiri, Nambiar, Kurup, Nair, Vaniyar, Meniyeni, Tiyya, Chaliar, 
Asari, Kollan, Malayan, Vannan, Munhoottan, Pulayar, Mavilar, Kirichiar, 
Chingathan, Kopallar, dc. The sense of caste solidifies through myths of 
origin, and practices of divisim of labour, deference and discriminatim. 
Consciously or unconsciously, this dialectic of inferiority ad sperionity 
has taken deep root in each mind. Caste is the dominant and pervasive 
mental attitude. When Teyyam is enacted in the shrine or in higher-caste 
precincts, separate places are marked for spectators according to the 


caste hierarchy. Each caste has its own special functions to be observed 
in connection with the performance. 


IT have received Teyyam as a gift from ny father, who wes in charge of 
enacting ritials for certain pats of ar Wille. This fimctim is sociologi - 
cally bestowed upon our cammnity as our right to perform actims for 
the welfare of the local pooulatic. I began performing to provide a spec - 
ified form of help to my father; to satisfy his need for as well as his strong 
faith in traditim aw sanctity. I began slowly and steadily acquiring the 
ability to enact these rituals, and gained skil1] in the cancing, singing, play - 
ing of partiailar instruments and through this, to get the blessing of the 
local people and ensure the sustenance of our commmity s auilture ad 


Those of us who mature into full-fledged Teyyam performers seem to 
develop an intuitive power that we inherit from our ancestors, and which 
is a manifestation of our bond to the collective amsciousness and ethos. 
This collective legacy lies domrant in every villager, ad Teyyam is a par- 
tiailar exoressim of it. All Teyyam practices are transmitted and taught 
aally, directly transferred to the of fgoring of the perfonmer s family. This is 
my patrimony, as a member of this subaltem group. This form of expres - 
sign is mutually rooted in our own caste beliefs as well as the caste beliefs 
of the villagers 


As society changed in north Malabar, naturally my own relaticship to my 
practice also underwent some changes. The rituals that earlier had a pre - 
scribed and unavoidable social course are now being shifted out of the 
social space that they inhabited. This space, within which Teyyam was 
venerated, is now being captured by ideologies such as Marxism and 
Hindutva. It is a well-documented fact that the Communist Party in Kerala 
was born in north Malabar, awd that the regicm is todhy the site of political 
violence and killings involving the Mandsts and the RSS 


I once had to perform a Teyyam at Koorara at Mandamullathi Kavu in 
Tellidery, Kannur. After the main rituals, the perfomer has to call att 
each caste title add list its good qa@lities, according to its place and order 
in the hierarchy. The members of the taravadu (patron upper castes) are 
addressed as Kazhakkars; the Nambiars are addressed as Kaikkomars, 
the Tiyyas as Ettillam Karimenars. In the course of the eumciatim, I for- 
got to present the Tiyyas, for which amissicn I was severely castigated 
and warmed never to repeat the error. Later I came to know that there wes 
a local committee member of the CPI(M) in this grow. ‘This is m instance 
of how it repeatedly became clear to me that all politics ad political par - 
ties were in fact perpetuating the caste hierarchy and reaping its befits 

regardless of the political ideology, wat works within all of us is or 
caste-based disposition, embedded in mind and body, and which asserts 
tiself contextually. 
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The Communists amsider Teyyam to be an art form and a means of liveli- 
hood for Malayans and Vannans, the performing castes. The Hindutva 
groups are critical of Teyyam as a primitive devotional mode, me that is 
not Aryan enough, but they cannot keep away from it as a ritual practice: 
they are keen cn acquiring the social capital that comes from their super - 
visory role in Teyyam festivals, to increase their general locus stax. They 
also want to gain, through ownership of the folkloric knowledge gained 
fron Teyyam communities, and apply these gains for the advancement of 
Hindutva-oriented cultural domains. 


But Teyyam is based @m a traditional belief system, not m revolutimary 
ideas or cn state policies that are being influenced by Sanskritised values. 
Teyyam is a self-omtained world where our obligations to caste, camu- 
mity, society and religious faith assume a sacrosanct dimension. However, 
when modernity intersects with tredition, there are disruptive changes and 
contradictims. I too an part of these larger changes. I live within the cm - 
fits and complexities and adjust to them, to upper-caste power dynam- 
ics as well as to party politics. Given these ciramstances, Teyyam per - 
formers have to leam to inhabit two modes” that of being subaltem and 
becaming empowered/divine, simultaneously. 


SV: You are a trained econamist, and work as one; you have simultane- 
ously continued and developed your Teyyam practice. Is there any amflict 
between these two dimensions of your subjectivity, how are they recm- 
ciled? Are there other performers who, like you, have chosen a path away 
from the comunity, even while maintaining their roots? 


RK: There is same coflict between my socio-material positim as a 
Teyyam performer, and my persona/personality as a student of ecoan- 
ics. I find that most theories of economics are unable to deal adequately 
with culture, and therefore unable to understand the economy of Teyyam 
performers in a drastically changing agrarian scenario. Today s econom- 
ics is based cn the principle of market rationality, which deals with human 
actions impelled by the pursuit of self-interest and by the profit motive. But 
as a Teyyam performer assumes the role of a god or a deity, becomes 
possessed, goes into trance, moves in frenzy, lies dom cm fire, etc., all 
he receives is whatever little mmey the upgper-caste patrons choose to 
give. Teyyam is not based on contemporary economics but on a partiai- 
lar inherited psyche and attitude which is campletely the opposite of such 
moder logic. This psyche has been shaped by a social system with its 
own distinctioss, reinforced and perpetuated over the centuries. I have to 
deliberately check this psyche when I deal in my professim with the the- 
ories and concepts of econamics and their various manifestatims in the 
context of gldbalisation. Sometimes these two subjectivities do create ten - 
sions and confusions within re. 


The first kolam (form of Teyyam) I performed was the poignant story of 
Kannan, a Tiyya (intermediate lower caste) boy who grazed the cattle 


belonging to a Kurup (upper caste). The boy, tretbling with starvation, 
climbed up a mango tree owned by a Kurup, and began eating the fruit. 
He saw the Kurup s niece approaching. The boy wes terrified at the idea 
of being discovered in the act of stealing. In his panic he dropped a mango 
qm the girl as she passed under the tree. This was an act defying caste 
taboos, and Kannan had to run away from his native village to escape vic- 
timisation. He returmed after many years, anticipating that th Will~ers 
would have forgotten him. As he was bathing, neck-deeo in the village 
pond, the Kurup, accompanied by Nairs, rushed into the scene, shouting, 
Why have you retumed from exile, you dog, after your caste vioclaticn! 
They decapitated the scapegoat Kannan with a long sword. This enact - 
ment was my debut as a Teyyam performer. It was my first public eperi - 
ence of having to undergo, as a social/caste cbligatim, an artistic identi - 
fication with the processes of ostracism and injustice. 


As the tempo of the chenda (percussion instrument) with high suggestive 
power, and categorised as an asura vadyam (one that produces demon - 
tc sound) rose to a crescendo, I danced as if possessed. My own class - 
mates, including girls, came with tears pouring from their eyes, kneeling 
before me for my blessing. But inevitably my mind was also full of fear that 
they might detect my caste identity. When I went back to school later,I 
found that they knew it was I who had enacted the role of the deity. They 
began to keso a distance from me, and I overheard them whispering to 
one another, He is a Malayan 


Many in my community have broken with the rootsad Teyyam and moved 
away from the tradition, thinking it is devoid of any relevance today. This 
thinking may also be due to lower-caste inhibitios. I too have moved 
away, bt differntly, maintaining Teyyam s roots as a perfommer, as oe 
who has leamt lessons of sorcery from the earlier generations. I too have 
the strong sense of dif fidence materially characteristic of my cammnity, 
as we continually struggle with poverty and wnemloymnt. Today, 
Teyyam is my traditio as well as my research ares, a field of enquiry 
where it is possible to for me to acknowledge and understand my identity. 
W ith sufficient training, me can analyse any subject. But me whoo intuits 
the field within ae s own deoths will have additimal insights 


As part of my nommal flow of studies, I did postgraduate work in develop - 
ment economics at universities in Calicut and Trivandrum. My under - 
¢anding of the demands of social science research is that the researcher 
should be able to understand society at large as well as be self-reflexive 
about the problems that he/she is studying. The researcher has to be 
probing and inquisitive, passionate as well as patient. These qualities are 
more attainable if me takes up an area of study related to me s life ad 
individal self. This choice m@m the part of the researcher would provide 
genuinely reflective and interpretive rigour in the process of agoroaching 
social facts 
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SV: As a performer, how do you characterise Teyyam as a social rital, 
as a folk art, as an expressim of pooular devotion and as a caste-based 
cultural tradition? How do you situate your practice in relatim to all these 
categories? 


RK: Teyyam can be approached from many angles, so a satisfactory def - 
imttim is dif ficult. In any case, in the regim where Teyyam developed as a 
form, social, historical and cultural canplexities do not pemmit an easy def - 
initim. But Teyyam also eludes definition because it is not easily defined 
in the minds of the people of north Malabar. For each social grap avd its 
plane of experience, Teyyam represents something unique. It is art, ritial, 
dance, folk culture, all of these. It is a exoressim of a particular commu - 
nity and their mode of venerating their patron mother goddess in the inter - 
est of family/cammity welfare and well-being. Teyyam has a universal 
and timeless quality because it thematically deals with the fimdamenta 
problers of mman beings and their existential situatio. It has a stro 
base in Vedantic thought, in the principle that hmenity is essentially 
divine, an aspect of cosmic unity/nm-duality, of the omess of all ae- 
atim. This metaphysical summation is expressed through the trance 
¢ate, when in performance the practitimer s psyche is wrought with 
immeasurably strong enotions, as he transforms into a deity. It ismealt - 
ed state of being, a mode of sublimity inexpressible in language. It allows 
the performer to powerfully transcend the reality of his severely sip- 
pressed and negated social status through the rich, rhythmic song/dance 
ad nitiwal of Teyyam. 


SV: How would you characterise the relationship between castes, as 
mediated during the space and duratim of a Teyyam performance? 


RK: The dependent position of subordinate castes upon dominant castes, 
in tems of material edstence, is clearly depicted in the cligatim ad 
functions of each subordinate caste as reflected in the ritual processes of 
Teyyam. For instance, there is a ritual know as kalasam, usually per- 
formed by the Tiyyas or other backward castes, or qe of the intenmedi - 
ate castes, in which toddy is carried in a pot as & of ferirg to the &ity. 
Toddy-tagoing is the treditimal caste occupatim of th Tiyyas. Patrm 
castes/upper castes or tarawad, as organisers of the performance, get 
this toddy to drink, as part of the nitial. Thus, each caste has its om oli - 
gations to perform within the ritualistically ordered space of performance, 
indicating that the deity belongs to everybody. In social life, Milan 
women work as midwives throughout the villages of north Malabar. Their 
caste status, untouchability and erasure are overlooked by upper-caste 
women during the time of giving birth. Caste distinctims collapse in the 
face of this urgency. In trance, caste distinctims collapse as well _=s the 
Malayan performer can usually appropriate social power, elevate himself 
to divire status, criticise ugper-caste qooression and satirically abuse 
their landlarcs. 


But when the performance is over, as soon as he removes his costume 
and wipes off his make-up, he inmediately reverts to being a unprivi- 
leged lower-caste man, transformed into his isolated Dalit state of being, 
and commands not an atom of consideration. This is the caditim of all 
Teyyam performers. When the low-caste Malayan encounters the 
Nembiar or the Kurup, he has to take the towel m his left shoulder and 
hold it down, lower his head and stand at a partiailar distance with due 
respect to the upper caste. This ig me picture. M the other hand, there 
is the sight of the Nambiar and Kurup approaching the Malayan empow- 
ered in his Teyyam costume and make-up, and they touch his feet with 
great respect. 


SV: What inspires you during a performance? 


RK: For me, the inspiring element in Teyyem is the transformation, 
through performance, of the human into the divine. It involves total surren- 
der, canplete involvement in a process that goes beyond the nomel ; it 
is a rare, direct and umnameable perscmal experience. The performing 
body does not just function as a mediator between deity and devotee, like 
the Brahmin priest in temples. 


The deprived condition of the performer, his family add his ommnity is 
also a powerful catalyst, as performance enables a kind of symbolic 
humiliation and revenge vis- -vis upper-caste oporessors. But what is 
really important in this theatre of subversim is the nature of the dynamic 
reciprocity between lower and upper castes. It is more than psychological 
empathy or aesthetic sympathy it is @M intuitive mutal uerstanding of 
the social order, the complexities of hierarchy and their amstructim and 
reomstructio. At the same time, even while impelling his consciousness 
from the nomel to the amomel , the performer in trence tes to stay 
aware of class, caste and gender markers, signifiers, rites, and dif ferent - 
ate between these in alignment with the existent hierarchies. © no 
account can these differences be overlooked within the performative 
space. It is very challenging to perform within such a free. 


SV: Who/what would Rajesh be if he was campelled to give up Teyyam, 
or gave it up voluntarily? Can you imagine your life without Teyyam? 


RK: Teyyam is embedded and ingrained in me. It dwells in my conscious - 
ness as a living, dynamic, amstant presence. It is reflected in my ees, 
hands, mind, body, in my articulate language. Even if I decice to give uo 
Teyyan, if I no longer take the form of God in the shrines, and no Ioger 
participate in any kind of ritials, I will rot ke able to wecee Teyvems=siit 
will always accompany me in the form of songs, dance steps, cadences 
of percussion, slow and fast in other words, all the signifiers of perfomm- 
ance it self. 
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Whatever my condition, if you look at me closely you will find Teyyam 
reflected in my life I can never be alienated fron Teyyam, which has 
nourished my entire being from early childhood onmards. 


The impact of performance is tremendous, upon both practitimers and 
spectators. It is especially strong in my case as I have bem totdly 
involved in the study, analysis and interpretatim of Teyyam as an object 
of research both as a member of the performing commumity destined to 
be immersed in the practice, and as a researcher who has invaluable spe - 
cial insight by virtue of also being a omtenporary performer.As you can 
imagine, this relaticship is not devoid of omtredictim, it has an agmis- 
ing as well as a bkenedictory dimensim. But Teyyam has given me a 
potent means of inquiry into the puzzles, paradoxes and riddles surround - 
ing or life, faith, ad especially art. 


Teyyam has made me what I am regardless of whether I am an accom- 
plished artist or not, whether I find fulfillment through my practice or not 


Urmila Bhirdikar, Sarai Independent Fellow 2004 

Research Project: “The Relationship between the Production and 
Consumption of Thumri and Allied Forms: The Female 
Impersonator, Balgandharva” 


Smriti Vohra: How did you first become interested in the subject of 
female impersonation, and the enigmatic figure of Balgandharva (1886- 
1957) in particular? Does your ongoing research trace specific aspects 
and what keeps you compelled? 


Urmila Bhirdikar: I grew up in Dharwed, in Kamataka, a town famous for 
tis musical ambience. The nostalgia for Sangit Natak was always in the 
ar. Aditioally, my Marathi-speaking family cherished the same meno- 
mies lovingly. The love of Sangit Natak is not unique to my family but can 
be explained as a sociological fact in the fashiqing of the cultural sohere 
in which middle-class Marathi life spanned out in the early 20 century I 
was fortunate to be in a family of amateur musicians and music lovers 
who benefited immensely from the tuitim of great musicians. Again, 
among them the figure of Pandit Mallikarjun Mansur stands out as one 
who shared with all the treasure of his music and thoughts about music in 
the form of richly textured, historically and musically complex and engag- 
ing anecdotes. This ambience enabled me to understand Balgandharva 


as one who had imbibed sare of the highest goals of music perfomance. 


Balgandharva was always referred to as one who achieved the musical 
e€fect (sanetimes referred to as tassir: the ability to move the adience 
at will) in which the qestim of rigidity and correctness of the raga was 
happily rendered less meaningful. He was also sameone who projected a 
ratually pure mellifluousness, even when the subject of analysis was his 
canplex rendering of taan and mastery over the intricate aspects od 
rhythm and tempo. The apparent contradiction between musical knowl - 
edge and music perfommance , suggested from the point of view of a 
musician here, has stayed with me as the window to understanding many 
larger issues regarding the production and oomsumption of music in the 
public space. 


In the case of Balgandharva (Narayan Shripad Rajhans), this questim is 
further extended to his status as the star heroine , or as the most cele- 
brated female impersonator actor. I initially negotiated the issue wn I 
assisted Rimli Bhattacharya in her research qm actresses, and later 
through participation in the travelling seminar qm South Asian 
Masoulinities. At present, I an in the midst of my doctoral dissertatim in 
sociology on the practice of ferale imperscaticn in Marathi theatre in the 
late 19 ang early 20 fh century, in which Balgandharva features promi - 
nently. I am engaging with the specificities of the practice of female imper - 
sonation in modem mainstream and commercial Marathi theatre as it 


emerged in the mid-19 century and thrived for nearly a century. 


A significant agoect of this theatre is that it imolved rew paticpats n 
the practice of ferale impersmatio in theatre i.e., this form of theatre 
was dominated by upper-caste men. This fact allows me to locate the 
genre more specifically within the tradition or amventios of the theatre 
of impersonation in India. The points of engagement and departure with 
such a tradition/conventicn as it manifests in the Ramlila, for instance, are 
crucial to my study, for it is pecisely through these me will be able to 
understand the simultaneously radical and recuperative aspects of this 
theatre. This further helps me to analyse the omstitutim of this thsstr - 
cal-musical practice fron a larger perspective. 


[ ] 


SV: Your research describes in detail how Marathi Natya Sangeet facili - 
tated the fommatio of a discourse of respectadility. You also point out 
that this was not hamogeneous. On the one hand this theatre was seen 
asa high art form (in cmtrast to low /folk fomms such as Tamasha), and 
was expected to mirror social evils and uphold moral values; and it hada 
seating arrangenent for respectable women. On the other hand, the 
handbills of early performances show that prostitutes were seated sep- 
arately and had to pay higher prices for these seats... 
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Tn her study 7wo Men and Music: Nationalism in the Making of an Indian 
Classical Tradition (Permanent Black, 2005), Janaki Bakhle concludes 
that Marathi Natya Sangeet was directed at a new respectable middle- 
class audience, and that women were central to the omstructim of this 
audience. Moreover, the new code of dress, mannerisms and behaviour 
by the cross-dressing Balgandharva, who was acclaimed as having the 
most melodious female voice and wiles m the Marathi stage, set the 
¢andard for the bourgeois women of the period the way he walked, 
draped his sari, wore his jewellery and flowers in his hair... 


How would you describe Balgandharva s partiailar paradoxical genius 
that enabled him to became an unparalleled female icon? How might 
male spectators have responded to him? Was he ever successful in these 
men s roles? 


UB: Returning to the question of Balgandharva s representatim & woman 
as the model for the fashioning of the bourgeois woman of the period, I 
would stress again that this representation needs to be seen in the cm- 
text of an essentially hamosocial theatre. The question then is that of the 
responses ¢& the female segment ¢ the audience, who are /evo/ted' to ke 
enamoured of Balgandharva s rendition of womanhood. I stress the word 
reported in the light of the fact that most of the omterporary and een 
later assessment of Balgandharva s effect am the audience is froma male 
perspective and in the voice of male critics. Sore scantily available 
women s voices astutely note the incorporatim of risquw add nm-elite 

(therefore non-respectable) elements in his costume and mannerisms: for 
Instance, the too-tight pallu of the saree, the crooked parting in tre beir, 
the exaggerated gestures and body movements The seductive and 
desireable aspects of Balgandharva s reoresentatim of femininity thus 
formed an interesting alliance with nm- elite practices. 


Qn the other hand, it is precisely the appreciatim and imitatim of the 
Balgandharva model of femininity that produced the space for the expres - 
sion of women s dsire. If we take into account the hamosocial and hamo - 
erotic reception of the same representation, we get a sufficiently complex 
set of relatimships 


Further, the elite participation and gsohere of cosumption of this theatre, 
ad its valorisaticon as the hallmark of reformative mdemity (awd its sep- 
aration from nm-elite forms such as Tamasha), illustrate the essential 
fragility of the theatrical discourse in this period. Thus, it is mt olya 
question of Balgandharva s paradoxical genius the idea is to locate 
Balgandharva in this larger omtext. 


The first factor requiring analysis perhaps is the fashiming of 
Balgandharva s acting ad musical skills. The brief accomts of his musi - 
cal training indicate that it wes limited to mrturing his matral qalitice. 


Read in the cmtext of the musical training in general, and specifically in 
compariso to the training of his omtemporaries such as Keshavrao 
Bhosale or Master Deenanath or even Master Krishanrao, one can see 
that all three had received the training that would enable them to break out 
of the sohere of feminine singing; and in their omn weys they used this 
training to establish themselves differentially in male roles cnce they were 
past the accepted age to enact female roles. 


By all acoomts, Balgandharva s later roles produced a response that cut 
both ways. Post-1934 and after his brief enactment of a male role in the 
fim Dharmaima he was simultaneously accepted and not accepted in 
ferale roles in theatre. The acceptance was steeped in the nostalgic 
agoreciation of his earlier roles, while the nm-acceptance was for his 
inadequacy to enact male roles, and equally for not accepting Goharbai 
Karmataki in his place, for reoresenting the ideal and seductive woman. 
TI elaborate cn this in the answer to the next questi. 


id 


SV: Was female impersoation a strong and recognised convention in 
other forms of Marathi theatre, and are these coventims critical of me 
another? Is it generally agreed that Natya Sangeet is characterised by an 
elite, brahminical, Sanskritised sensibility, as Bakhle claims, in omtrast 
to the more sensuous, rooust, resilient pooular forms such as Lavni and 
Gondhal? 


UB: Yes. Female impersomaticn was and still is me of the conventions in 
many performance forms in Maharashtra, such as the Dashavata, 
Tamasha and Lavni. The specific tradition of female impersmatic in the 
commercial Marathi theatre, in which Balgandharva participatedasa star 
heroine , was in reality a phase, and is now almost totally absent in per- 
formance. I think there was mly me revival of this practice in the rent 
years, with the well-known male actor-singer Charudatta Aphle rendering 
a female role. The classics of Sangit Natak are still performed regularly 
and are very popular, but all the female roles are enacted by women 
actors. The treditim of female inmpersmatico is totally extinct in this the - 
ate. The af temath of this traditimo is superbly captured in Satish Alekar s 
play Begum Barve (1974). 


As it emerged in the mid-19 century in the form of mythological plays, 
this theatre developed as a comercial, elite, urban, modem fom Its 
participants were upper-caste men, unwilling to incorporate women fron 
the treditioal artist (kalawant) caommities. Through its development, it 
Gf ferntiated itself from the mmelite folk forms such as Tamasha, 
Dashavatar or Ialit, calling them vulgar and doscene. The term stree par - 
tee (aman who acts tt part, ie, the wie, da ste, i.e., wen) for 
the impersonator actor in Sangit Natak was posited as more refined than 
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tis counterpart rnacya por (literally, damcing boy ) in Tamasha. 


The fashioning of the stree partee actor, however, depended heavily on 
leaming or imitating professional women artists repertoire of dance and 
songs. The Lavni style of singing was the mainstay of reditios in the 
early Sangit Natak; and later too. Many actors including Balgandharva 
had mastered the Lavni style and had close association with well-known 
women singers such as Sudarabai and Gulab Bai. Contemporary histori - 
ans of the early days of the genre have candidly noted these alliances, 
though in the case of stars like Balgandharva, these associations are oly 
mentioned in passing or sometimes suppressed altogether. 


However, there is no evidence as to whether there were any a@ciua/asso - 
Ciations between the female impersonator actors in the elite and the nm- 
elite theatres. 


No wonder then that this theatre, with its agenda of respectability, sm - 
tises professional women artists dances and songs. Is this process 
‘sanskritisation ? Doesn t Sanskritisation refer to the incorporation of the 
practices of elite groups by the nm-elite? I would prefer to use the tem 
sanitisatio. for the way in which the elite practice of femle impersm - 
ation borrowed and rendered the elements from nm-elite sources. 


Le] 
SV: Is it also possible to uwverstand the camplexities of Balgandharva s 


persona from oWufs/de conventioal historical/sociological/aesthetic 
frames? 


As the first cross-dressed star, he is also fascinating because an 
encounter with transgender subjectivity, be it through performance or oth - 
erwise, has the potential to create profomd spectator discomfort. Any 
blurring of gender signifiers into a mode of equivecatim from mild 
androgyny that is simply a lived truth for those so inscribed, to the com- 
batively flaunted postures of high camp, which is a counter-discourse 

can cause a rupture, destabilise the fixed assumptions of what constitutes 
a man and what cmstitutes a worn, through the insinuatim of the 
transgressive into so-called nomeality... 


Susan Sontag has famously defined camp as the furthest extensim, in 
sensibility, of the metachor of life as theatre , the cmsistently aesthetic 
experience of the world; a mode of seductim; a dobling, but not the 
split-level omstruction of a literal meaning cn the ce hand and a symbol - 
ic meaning on the other. It is tre dif ference, rather, between the thing as 
meaning something and the thing as pure artifice. Camp sees everything 
in qotatiom marks. It s not a lam but a lap; not a wren but a 
woman .Sontag adds, ‘The questim isnt, Why travesty, impersmatic, 
theatricality? The question is rather, When does travesty, impersmation, 


theatricality, acquire the special flavour of camo? Camp finds success in 
a certain committed seriousness that fails; two of its tawlities ae 
pathos and the excruciating ; pure camp has to have the proper mix of 
the exaggerated, the fantastic, the passionate and the naive. 


Sontag concludes, most interestingly: Time liberates the work of art from 
moral benevolence, delivering it over to the canp sensibility. 


Can these parameters be applied to Balgandharva as a performer? What 
are the contemorary responses to his life and work, his unique persona, 
his tremendous contribution to Marathi theatre and classical music? 


UB: This is an interesting framework and of fers a chance to focus am the 
less analysed aspects of Balgandharva. However, this also raises tte 
question of how to look at culture and cmtext-specific phenomena. Thus 
it is possible to se qmly certain characteristics of camp cross-culturally, 
especially the celebratim of stylisatim, eagqgeratim and artifice, as 
these fashion taste. This particular feature, however, has to be qalified 
with the unmistakable and all-pervading omtent in the practice of fearale 


impersonation during Balgandharva s career. The mid- to late- 19 gen - 
tury Aakhyan plays, I think, allow more room to see camp , as they min- 
imised plot and exaggerated the elements of style. In the coe of 
Balgandharva, those characteristics are indeed carried forward, but are 
ensconced in the recuperative goals of this theatre. 


For the interviews in their entirety, see the Sarai website: 
http.wuw.. sarai.net/fellowships/independent/calls/interviews 
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Kuldeep Kaur 
The Hospital Labour Room as a Space for Unheard Voices 
k. kuldeep9 7@redif frail .can 


Pankaj Rishi Kumar 
Punches -Ponytails-Ringtones: Women Boxers in India 
kumartalkies@yahoo.com 


Sunil Kumar. 

Aa Mata Tujhe Dil ne Pukara: Khani Dilli ki Jagaran Partiym 
ki (Jagaran Tales in Delhi). 

sunilmonika@redif fmail.can 
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Lakshmi Kutty 

High-Rise Hygiene: Narrativising Mumbai s New Urban 
Qulture 

kuttylakshmi@gmail.com 


Faraaz Mehmood 
Changing Banking Practices in Udaipur 
faraazmehmood@yahoo.com 


Anannya Mehtta 

The Viewership of Non-Commercial and Independent Film 
in Delhi 

anannyaleh@yahoo.com 


Kaiwan Mehta 

Reading Histories/Migratiqn and Culture: The Politics of 
Mapping and Representation of Urban Communities 
kaiwanmeht a@gmail.com 


Nagarik Mancha 
Factory Closures and the Plight of Workers in West Bengal 
nagarikmancha@gmail.com 


Prashant Pandey 

Documenting the Contemporary History of the Making of the 
Hindi Film Song 

prashantpandey10 @redif fmail.can 


Jasmeen Patheja 
Blank Noise: Building Testimonies in Public Space 
machleetank@gmail .com 


Meera Pillai 

Foodcourts and Footbridges: Conceptualising Space in 
Vijaywada Railway Static. 

moillaié5@yahoo.com 


Rochelle Pinto 
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Manuel in the City: A Semi-Fictionalised Illustrated Book on 
Goan Migrants to Mumbai 
rochellepinto@yahoo. com 


Muthatha Ramanathan 

Tracing Spatial Technology in the Rural Develooment 
Landscape of South India 

muthatha@u.washington. edu 


Himanshu Ranjan 

Hindi-Urdu Kshetra ke Ek Sanskritik Kendra ke Roop mein 
Tlahabad ka Vikas aur Hastakshep (The Development of 
Allahabad and its Interventim as a Cultural Centre of the 
Hindi -Urdu Belt) 

himanshusamvad@yahoo.co.in 


Mario Rodrigues 
The Political Sociology of Golf in South Asia 
majorod22@yahoo.com 


Biswajit Roy and Milanjan Dutta 
Anatomy of an Execution: The Media Coverage of 
Dhananjoy Chatterjee s Hanging 
roymadhu_2002@redif fmail.con 


Subhalakshmi Roy and Bodhisattva Kar 

Messing with the Bhadraloks: Towards a Social History of 
the Mess Houses in Calcutta 

postbodhi@yahoo.co.in 


T.P. Sabitha 

Early Women s Magazines in Kerala and the Construction 
of Femininity 

sabitha_tp@yahoo. co.uk 


Abdus Salam 

Strangers in the City: The Lives and Longings of 
Bangladeshi Immigrants in Guwehati 

post salam@redif fmail.com 
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B. Mahesh Sarma 

Contending Techno-Paradigms of Contested Public Space: 
The Politics of CNG 

maheshsarma@redi f frail .can 


Subramanya Sastry 
Newsrack: An Open Source Software for Archiving News 
subbu@newsrack.in 


Nitin Sethi 

Mapping the Urban: GIS and Master Plans in Delhi and 
Bangalore 

moruoak00@gmail .com 


Abhishek Sharma 
The Colorisation of Mughal-e-Azam 
abhil200@yahoo.co.uk 


Prasad Shetty 
Stories of New Entrepreneurship in Mumbai 
askshetty@redif fmail.caon 


Gurminder Singh 

Samaj par Langar ka Arthik wa Samajik Prabhav: Ek 
Adhyayan (A Study of the Langar awd its Social and 
Economic Impact) 

gs_edu@redif frail .can 


Soudhamini Madurai 
Mythical City: Reoresentations Old and New 
quicksilverfilm@gmail.cam 


Jitendra Srivastava 

Ek Shahar ke Roop mein Gorakhpur ki Pehchan mein Gita 
Press aur Kalyan ki Bhocmika (Gita Press, Gorakhour: A 
Sty of its Evolution) 

jitendra82003@yahoo.com 
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Vandana Swami 

The Great Indian Peninsular Railway and the 
Transformation of Khandesh in the mid-19th Century 
swamivandana@yahoo.com 


Madhavi Tangella 
Sagar Cinema: A Poor Man s Multiplex 
manzilechar@yahoo.com 


Sovan Tarafder 
A Brief History of the New Urban Leisure in Kolkata 
sovant arafder@yahoo.co.in 


Tasneem, Fatima & Marya 

Death and the Bazaar : A Look at the Death Care Industry 
maryashakil@hotmail.com, tasneemdhinojwala@redif & 
mail .com 


Prem Kumar Tiwari 

Dilli ka ek Pravasi Gaon: Sahipur (A Migrant Villa in 
Delhi: Sahijpur) 

prem_tiwari26@yahoo.com 


T. Vishnu Vardhan 
The Impact of Mythologicals in Telugu Cinema 
thvishnu_viva@yahoo. com 


Shivam Vit 
The Nature of Ragging in Hostels 
shivamvij@gmail.com 
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Nadeem Izhar Ahmed 

Muslim Mahilaon ki Urdu Patrikayo ki Duniya (The Impact of 
Urdu Women s Magazines on Muslim women ) 
izharahmadnadeem@yahoo. com 


Arshad Amanullah 
Journalism in Madrasas and Madrasas in Journalism 
arshad .mcrc@gmail .com 


Taljit Ami 
Celluloid and Compact Disks in Bmjab 
dljit ami@redif fmail.can 


Maitrey Bajpa 
Cawnpore 
cawnpore@redif fmail.can 


Samit Basu 

The Trousers of Time: Indian Speculative Fiction in English 
samit.basu@gmail.com 

Rudradeep Bhattacharjee 

Freedom in Cyberspace in the Context of India: Video 
Documentary 

bhatt_rudra@yahoo. com 


Tushar Bhor 

W ater Lenses: Prelude for New Imagination for Urban 
W ater in Mmbai 

tushar_bhor@yahoo.com 


Budhaditya Chattopadhyay 

Story of a Forgotten Melody: Restoring the Sound of 
Bishnupur Gharana 
budhaditya_chattopadhyay@redif fmail.cam 


Averee Chaurey 
The Song of the Baul 


avereec@hotmail .com 


Ayesha Sen Choudhury 
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Locating Sexuality through the Eyes of Afghan and Burmese 
Refugee Women in Delhi 
ayeshasc@justice.com 


Dilip D Souza 
Village in the City: Mibai in Microcosm 
dilipd@gmail .com 


Uddipana Goswami 

City as Setting: Reflectims of the Changing faces of 
Guwahati in Assamese Literature 
uddipana@gmail.com 


Peerzada Arshad Hamid 
Psychiatry and Chaos in Srinagar City 
peerzadaarshad@gmail .com 


Rakshat Hooja 

Urban Stakeholder Activism and the Role of Resident 
W elfare Associations in New Delhi and Jaipur 
rakshat@gmail .com 


Farhana Ibrahim 

Maritime Histories, Merchant Networks and the Production 
of Locality in Westem India 

ibrahim. farhana@gmail .com 


Lakshmi Indrasimhan & Jacob Weinstein 

Vending as Vemacular: Depicting Street Sales and Services 
through Sequential At 

lindrasi@yahoo.com 


Brajesh Kumar Jha 

Hindi Cinemayee Geet Aur Uska Bhashayee Safar (The 
Language Journeys of Hindi Cinema) 
brajesh_1974@redif fmail.can 
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Girindranath Jha 

A Comparative Study of Teleohone Booths in a Migrant City 
and the Village 

gnj_chanka@redif frail .con 


Home Street Home: A Street Guild Survival Gude for Delhi 
anjalijyoti@yahoo.can 


Akshay Khanna 

Aoni Jagah, Zarah Hut Ke (Our Space, But Different): A 
Staged Ethnography of Space and Sexuality 
a.khanna@sms.ed.ac.uk 


Naresh Kumar 

Festival of Music in the City of Sports: The Harballabh 
Sangeet Mela of Jalandhar 

naresh. rhythm@gmail.com 


Rajesh Kumar Komath 

An Ethnography of Teyyam Performance: A Practitioer s 
Perspective 

komathrajesh@gmail .com 


Prabhat Kumar 

Delhi Yuvak Sangh aur Yuvak: 1920 ke Dashak mein Bihar 
ka Bauddhik Parivesh (Yuvak Sangh and Yuvak Magazine 
in the Intellectual Public Schere in 1920s Bihar) 
prabhatkumar@yahoo.co.in 


Vallica 
Identities and Aspirations of Tibetan Youth in New Delhi 
mallica_m@redif fmail.com 


Mamta Mentri 

Movie Theatres On and Around Maulana Shaukat Ali Road, 
Mumbai 

bawree@yahoo.com 
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Abhinandita Mathur & Venu Mathur 

My Building and the Sheher: Photographic Document atim 
o£ Two Mathur Neighbourhoods 

abhinandit a@gmail .com 


Rajesh Mehar 

Exploring Notions of Creative Ownership among 
Contemporary Musicians in Bangalore 
rajeshmehar@yahoo.com 


Kamal Kumar Mishra 

Hindi Hridyasthali men Jasoosi Upanyason (Hindi Detective 
Novels and Their Readership) 

kamal_bhu@redif fmail.com 


Sanjeev Ranjan Mishra 

Gyan-Vinimay ki Nayi Takneekein aur Mel Banate Dalit 
(@lits and the New Technologies of Knowledge Flow) 
sanjeevranjanmishra@yahoo.com 


Veena Naregal 
Informal Economies and Distribution Practices: Studying 
Bollywood 


veena.naregal@gmail .com 


John Patrick Ojwando 

An Exploration of the Experiences of African Students in 
Tidia 

ojoatrick@yahoo.com 


Anil Pandey 
Desi Filmo ka Karobar (The Desi Films) 
panil30@redif frail .can 


Piyush Pandey 
News Channelon ka Satyakathakaran 
pandeypiyush07@yahoo. com 
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Rahul Pandita 
Byte Soldier: The Life and Times of a Metro TV Reporter 
rahulpandita@yahoo. com 


Janice Erica Pariat 
The Notion of Home and Urban Space: Creative Writing 
janicepariat@gmail.con 


Sudipta Paul 

The Response of the Labour Force to the Changing Urban 
Formation in Asansol Industrial Area 
sdipta_paul@yahoo.com 


Dripta Piplai 

An Archive of Multiple Treditims in Tagore Songs 
dapta82@yahoo.com 

Vasundhara Prakash 

15 Seconds of Fame: Extras in Bollywood 
vasundhara.prakash@gmail .com 


Aamit Rai 
Harsud aur Media (Harsud and the Media) 
raiamit14@redif frail .can 


Nandita Raman 

Changing Faces of Cinema Halls in Delhi: A Photo 
Document ahi 

ramannandita@gmail .com 


Nithya V. Raman 

Disaster Politics: An Examination of Tsunami Relief in 
Chennai 

nraman@gmail.com 


Kaushiki Rao 

Transplanting the Urban Aesthetic in a Resettlement Colony 
in Delhi 

kaushiki .rac@gmail.com 
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Rama Rao 

Ladkiyon ke College ka Sarvajanik Teleohone aur Ab Har 
Hath mein Mobile (The Public Teleohone and the Mobile 
Phone in Women s Colleges) 

ramaraovedula@yahoo.com 


och; 
Tracing the History of Girls Education in a Gall Rural Town 
through the Byes of its First Woman Teacher 
rinchin@gmail .com 


Vikrar Ahmed Sayeed 
Indian Print Media and its Reportage on Fatwas 
vikharjnu@gmail .com 


Nirupama Sekhar & Sanjay Ramachandran 

Urban Stories: A Collection of Graphic Essays on the City of 
Mumbai 

nirupama. sekhar@gmail .com 


Debjani Sengupta 

Colony Fiction: Refugee Colonies and their Reoresent atim 
in Post-Partiticon Kolkata 

debjanisgupta@yahoo.com 


Aman Sethi 

Building Buildings: Dispatches From Delhi s Construction 
Labour Mandis 

aman.am@gmail.com 


Ram Murthi Sharma 
An Analysis of Braille Magazines 
mnurti68@yahoo.co.in 


Parismita Singh 
Six o Clock: A Comic Book 
parismitasingh@yahoo.com 
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Sidharth Srinivasan 

Methodology of a Photoranan Feature Film, a Love Stary 
Intertwined with the Myth and Folklore of Delhi s Heritage 
Sites 

sidharth.srinivasan@gmail .can 


KN Sunandan 
Workshop Boys of Coimbatore: A Studyof Tacit Knowledge 
knsunandan@gmail.com 


Sheba Tejani 
The Space Between: Two Queer Women Explore Mumbai 
shebatejani@gmail.com 


Mrityuyjay 9 Trpathi 
Allahabad ki Chhatra Rajniti (Student Politics in Allahabad) 
tdpathi_mrityunjay@yahoo.co.in 


Udaykumar M. 

An Incident in Thiruvananthapuram: Media 
Reconstruction/Coverage of a Drowning 
uk_ps@yahoo.co.uk 


Indu Verma 
Society and the Soap Factory 
induverma_virgo@yahoo.co.in 


Syed Mohd. Yunus 
Helplines in the City 
yunus_syed1@redif fmail.can 
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Priya Babu 
The Aravani (Transgender) Community in Tamil Nadu 
priyababu_sudar@yahoo.co.in 


Dwaipayan Banerjee 

Towards a Postcolonial Code: A History of Programming in 
tei 

dwaipayanbaner]jee@yahoo.co.in 


Smita Banerjee 

Cinematic City: A Study of 1950s and 1960s Popular 
Bangla Cinema 

amitamitr@gmail .com 


Mithun Narayan Bose 

Tracing Life fron the Stroke: Documenting the Rickshaw- 
Painting of Kolkata Strets 

bangali_mnb@yahoo.com 


Pritham K. Chakravarthy 
Urban Sabha Drama in Chennai 
prithu7@hotmail.com 


Amalb Chatterjee 
Beyond Private and Public: New Perspectives on the 
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Personal and Personalist in Social Work 
apnapapers@yahoo.co.in 


Neelima Chauhan 

RPalagit Hindi Jati ka Linkit Maan: Balango mein Hindi 
Hypertext ka Adhayayan (The World of Hindi Blogs) 
neelimasayshi@gmail.com 


Raman Jit Singh Chima 
The Regulation of the Intemet by the Indian State 
ramanchima@gmail .com 


Burton Cleetus 

Urbanisation, Wester Medicine and Modernity: The 
Rockefeller Foundation in Travancore 
burtoncleetus@yahoo.co.uk 


Ajit K. Dwivedi 

Sealing ke Nazar Mein: Sealing Banam Pusta ka Visthapan 
(Media Study: Comparative Reoorting on Ceilings and 
Displacement from Jamuna Pushta) 

dajeet@gmail.com 


Anuja Ghosalkar 
Papa Ajoba: My Grandfather, the Film Make Up Artist 
anu. ghosalkar@gmail.com 


Sukanya Ghosh 
Animation in India and the Develooment Ideal 
skinnyghosh@gmail.com 


Ranu Ghosh 

The Story of a laid-off Worker s Resistance to Evictim in 
Kolkata 

ghosh. ranu@gmail.com 


Rajiv Ranjan Giri 
Saraswati ki Sarvajanik Duniya, 1900-1920 (The Popular 
World of Saraswati, 1900-1920) 
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rajeevoini jnu@redif frail.can 


M.S. Harilal 

Adopting Modernisation and Negotiating Modernisation: 
Placing Modern and Traditiawal Ayurvedic Sectors in the 
Context of Transformation 

harims@cds.ac.in 


Syed Zaigham Imam 

Sapno ke Rail (The Train of Dreams: Narratives fram the 
Allahabad-Jaunpur Passenger Txain) 

zaighamimam@redif fmail.can 


Santana Issar and Aditi Saraf 
Rethinking Animal Activism in an Urban Context 
sant anaissar@gmail.com, aditisrf@gmail.con 


Vivek Kumar Jain 

Dili Vishwavidyalaya ke Rehri-Khomche Wallm ka Zindagi 
Nama (The Life Stories of Street Food Vendors in Delhi 
University) 

v_kumarjain@yahoo.com 


Deepak Kadyan 

Popular Musical Treditioss and Cmfiguration of Jat identity 
in Haryana, 1900-2000 

hie.deepak@gmail .com 


Ram Ganesh Kamatham 
Vikram and Ved: A Contemporary Urban Play 
ramganeshk@gmail.com 


Shahnawaz Khan 

Fntertainment Ghosts in Srinegar: A Tale of Cinema Halls in 
the City 

fsrmkashmir@égmail .com 


Ramesh Kumar 
Film Exhibition Spaces in Delhi and Cinema as Ritual 
kumaramesh@gmail.com 
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Arvind Kumar 

Caste Violence in Urban Maharashtra: A study of the 1974 
Worli Riots in Mumbai and the Dalit Panthers Movement 
arvind.access@gmail .com 


Gyaltsen Lama 
Shamans in the Gangtok: A Graphic Novel 
galt senlama@gmail .com 


Madhura Lohokare 

Urban Spaces and Identity Fommation: Exploring the 
Vataphalak Culture in Pune City 
lmadhura77@redif frail.can 


Renee C. Lulam and Julius L. Basaiawmoit 
Changing Faces of Democratic Spaces in Urban 
Cosmopolitan Shillang 

renee75@gmail.com, lemiwell@hotmail.com 


Nalin Narain Mathur 
B-Grade Engineering College Culture 
nalin.mathur@gmail .com 


Meena Menon 

Recovering Lost Histories: Riot Victims, the Communal 
Polarisation of Mumbai and Its Impact om People and 
Perceptions about Communities 
meenamenon@gmail.com 


Yateendra Mishra 
Atamiyata ke Ind-Gird Ayodhaya (The Intimate Ayodhya) 
vdfoundation@yahoo.co.in 


Sayandeb Mukherjee 

Corridors: An Exploration of Space through Audio Recording 
and Sound 

sayandebmukher] ee@yahoo.co.in 
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Shubhra Nagalia 

Media Representation of Communal Conflicts in Hindi 
Media: A Case study of the 2005 Mau Riots 
shubhra_n71@yahoo.com 


Sugata Nandi 

Event fil Adolescence, Memorable Youth: The Politics of 
Personal Reminiscence in Calcutta, 1947-1967 
meetnandi@hotmail .com 


Gauri Paliwal 

Kyonki Har Balang Kuch Kahta Hai (Because Every Blog 
Has Something to Say) 

paliwal.gauri@gmail .can 


Bipul Pandey 
Proof of Residence 
bipulpandey@gmail .com 


Vijay Kumar Pandey 

Meerut ka Prakasan Udyog (The Publishing Industry in 
Meerut) 

vijaykharsh@yahoo.co.in 


Zubin Pastakia 

A Photographic Study of Barbay s Cinema Halls as a 
Cultural Experience of Space 

zubinpast akia@gmail .com 


Gopal Ji Pradhan 
Hindi mein Uttar Purv (The North-east in Hindi Literature) 
gopaljeepradhan@redif frail.cam 


Alok Puranik 
Bazaar Reporting in Hindi Newspapers 
alokpuranik@yahoo.com 


Mohit K. Ray & Soma Ghosh 
Heritage Ponds of Kolkata: A Contemporary History 
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mrsg@vsnl.com 


P. Jenny Rowena and Carmel Christy 
Chitralekha s Buming Autorickshaw: Caste, Class and 
Gender in the Urban Space of Keralam 


jenny .chithra@gmail.com, christy.carmel@gmail.com 


Inder Salim 

A Practitimer Reflects on Perfomance At 
indersalim@gmail .com 

Abhik Samanta 

The Vigal Art of the Gita Press 
abhikauliya@gmail.com 


Surojit Sen 

The Displacement of Prostitutes: A Tale of Two Cities in Two 
Centuries 

suroj1it369@yahoo.co.in 


Yoginder Sikand & Naseemur Rahman 
Islamic Publishing Houses in Delhi 
ysikand@gmail.com, n_majeedi@redif fmail.can 


Surya Prakash Upadhyay 
Guru cn the Air:Televised Hinduism 


surya.upadhyay@gmail.com 


Shiju Sam Varughese 

The Public Sphere as a Site of Knowledge Production: 
Science in the Malayalam Press 

shijusam@yahoo. com 


T. Venkat 

Building the Indian Dream: Living and Working Conditions 
of Migrant Workers on Chennai s IT Corridor 
venkatt2k@gmail.com 


Chitra Venkat aramani 
The Story of the Three Strangers: A Suburban Graphic 
Novel 
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clinicalexam@gmail .com 


Shafia Wai 
Aesthetics of Resistance and Women in Kashmir 
shafia_wani@gmail.com 


Ranjan Yumnam 
Imphalwood: The Digital Revolution in Menipuri Cinema 
ranjanyumnam@gmail.com 
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Arts: Visual/ Aural/ Conceptual 


Ayista Abraham, 67 
Deterrorating Memories. Working with Horne Movies 


Nancy Adajania, 47-49 
Digitalisation of the Popular Image: Contemporary Urban Indian 
Contexts 


Sarnath Bannerjee, 68-70 
Corridor: A Graphic Novel of Urban Life 


Raheema Begum and Namita Malhotra, 52 
Shivaji Nagar Signs. The Visual Cultures of a Bangalore 
Neighbourhood 


Mithun Narayan Bose, 54, 54 
Tracing Life trom the Stroke: Documenting the Rickshaw-Painting of 
Calcutta Streets 


Vijender Singh Chauhan, 72-74 
Let the Passing Night Awaken. Time and Space in Delhi's Nocturnal 
Landscape (Hindi) 


Sadan Jha and Prabhas Ranjan, 50-51 
Signs of the City: Gratiiti and Wall Writing in Delhi (Hindi) 


Indrani Majumdar, 154 
Early Cinema and the Rise of a New Form of Advertising 


Sayandeb Mukherjee, 90-91 
Corridors. An Exploration of Space through Audio Recording and 
Sound 


Gyaltsen Lama, 76 
Shamans in Gangtok: A Graphic Novel 


Madhura Lohokare, 53 
Urban Spaces and ldentity Formation: Exploring the ‘Vartaphalak’ 
Culture in Pune City 
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Zubin Pastakia, 42 
A Photographic Study of Bombay's Cinema Halls as a Cultural 
Experfence of Space 


Jasmeen Patheja, 124, 
Blank Noise: Building Testimonies in Public Space 


Nandita Raman, 39-41 
Changing Faces of Cinema Halls in Delhi: A Photo Documentation 


Vishal Rawley and Kurmal Rawat, 49-50 
Typocity: Documentation and Interpretation of the Typographic forms 
in Public Signage in Mumbai 


Yousuf Saeed, 183 
Syncretism in the Popular Art of Muslim Religious Posters in North 
India: Iconic Devotion in an lconoclastic Religion 


Inder Salim, 67-68 
Towards Maha-Performances:A Practitioner Reflects on 
Performance Art 


Parismita Singh, 71 
Six o’Clock: A Comic Book 


Sheba Tejani, 75 
The Space Between: Two Queer Women Explore Mumbai 


Chitra Venkataramani, 66 
A Story of Three Strangers. A Suburban Graphic Nove! 


Cinema History 


Ayista Abraham, 67 
Deterrorating Memories. Working with Horne Movies 


Sougata Bhattacharyya, 153 
A History of the Aurora Bioscope Cinema Company, Calcutta (1908- 
2002). 


Nandini Chandra, 158 
The Child's Experience of the City in Hindi Cinema 
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Shahid Datawala, 163 
Photographic Documentation of Cinema Halls and Cinema Going 
Subcultures in Delhi 


Naresh Fernandes, 98 
Jazz Goes to Bollywood 


Anuja Ghosalkar, 96-97 
Papa Ajoba: My Grandfather, the Film Make Up Artist 


Shai Heredia, 155-156 
Excavating Indian Experimental Film 


Shahnawaz Khan, 37-38, 
Entertainment Ghosts in Srinagar: A Tale of Cinema Halls in the City 


Indrani Majumdar, 154 
Early Cinema and New Advertising 


Mamta Mantri, 38-39 
Movie Theatres in and around Maulana Shaukat Ali Road in Mumbai 


Madhuja Mukherjee, 157 
Looking at the Glasses Darkly: Revisiting Kolkata Film Studios 


Lal Bahadur Ojha, 8-10 
An Analysis of Bhojouri Cinema (Hina) 


Anil Pandey, 11-12 
The desl film industry in Meerut (Hind) 


Zubin Pastakia, 42 
A Photographic Study of Bombay's Cinema Halls as a Cultural 
Experience of Space 


Nandita Raman, 39-41 
Changing Faces of Cinema Halls in Delhi: A Photo Documentation 


Madhavi Tangella, 43-44 
Sagar Cinema: A Poor Man's Multiplex 


Ranjan Yumnam, 13 
/mphalwood: The Digital Revolution in Manipuri Cinema 
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Conflict 


Swara Bhaskar and Moyukh Chatterjee, 117 
Of Riots and Ruins: Space and Violence in Vatva, Ahmedabad. 


Ranu Ghosh, 102-103 
The Story of a Laid Off Worker's Resistance to Eviction in Kolkata 


Syed Bismillah Geelani, 110-111 
The Kashmir’ Encounter in Delhi 


P. Jenny and Cammel Christy, 113-114 
Chitralekha’s Burning Autorickshaw: Caste, Class and Gender in the 
Urban Space of Keralam 


Shahnawaz Khan, 37-38, 
Entertainment Ghosts in Srinagar: A Tale of Cinema Halls in the City 


Arvind Kumar, 115 
Caste Violence in Urban Maharashtra: A study of the 1974 Worl 
Avots in Mumbai and the Dalit Pathers Movement 


Meena Menon, 116 

Recovering Lost Histories. Riot Victins, the Communal Polarisation 
of Mumbai and Its Impact on People and Perceptions about 
Communities 


Harini Narayanan, 127-129 
Mall Wonder: Super-realities, Hyper-realities and /rreconciliable 
Disjunctures 


John Patrick Ojwando, 106-107 
Explorations of the Experiences of African Students in the South 
Asian Subcontinent 


Basharat Peer, 36-37 
Shrinking Public Spaces in a City of Bunkers: Srinagar 


Sharmila Rege, 46 
Caste, /dentity and the Public Sphere: Documenting Dalit 
Counterpolitics 


Mrityunjay Tripathi, 118-122 
Student Politics in Allahabad (Hina) 


Shivam Vij, 13 
The Nature of Ragging in Hoste/s 
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Shafia Wani, 124-125, 
Aesthetics of Resistance and Women in Kashmir 


Creative Writing 


Sarnath Bannerjee, 68-70 
Corridor: A Graphic Novel of Urban Life 


Samit Basu, 89-90, 82-83 
The Trousers of Time. Possible Futures of Indian Speculative Fiction 
In English 


Zainab Bawa, 25-26 
Women in Murmbal Local Trains 


Vijender Singh Chauhan, 72-74 
Let the Passing Night Awaken. Time and Space in Delhi's Nocturnal 
Landscape (Hindi) 


Dilip D Souza, 26-27 
Vilage in the City: Mumbai in Microcosm 


Rupali Gupte, 146 
Tactical City: Tenali Rama and Other Stories of Mumbai's Urbanism 


Ram Ganesh Kamatham, 77 
Vikram’ and ‘Vetal’: A Contemporary Urban Play 


Gyaltsen Lama, 76 
Shamans in Gangtok: A Graphic Novel 


Basharat Peer, 36-37 
Shrinking Public Spaces in a City of Bunkers: Srinagar 


Rochelle Pinto, 172-174 
Manuel in the City: A Semi-Fictionalized Illustrated Book on Goan 
Migrants to Mumbat 


Aman Sethi, 87-88 
Building Buildings: Despatches from Delhi's Construction Labour 
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